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PEEFACE. 



The aim of the present volume is sufficiently indicated 
by its title, and prefatory remark is almost superfluous. 
The Author believes it calculated to occupy a place which 
is altogether distinct from that taken by any of his previous 
works on the subject. 

The ^^ Examination Questions" appended to each section 
of the book constitute, in the Author's estimate, one of the 
most valuable of its features. They are mainly designed, 
as the teacher will at oncQ perceive, for oral use; and have 
been framed under the conviction that frequent oral exami- 
nation — pursued with constant refejrence to Maps drawn 
upon a large scale— is thi^.soundest test of a learner's ad- 
vancement in geographical ;k4owledge. But the greater 
number of them are equally adapted for the purposes of 
written examination. 

The use which the Author would recommend to be made 
of these questions would be this : — ^That after each lesson 
gone through by the teacher, and professedly learnt by the 
pupils, the real amount of knowledge gained by the learner 
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should be tested by oral examination. Whether all of 
the questions that are herci given should be proposed for 
answer, or only a selection of them, must depend upon 
special circumstances— of time and various appliances in aid 
of tuition — ^which differ in the case of one school from 
that of another, and of which the individual teacher is 
the most competent judge. But the use of the Map 
is indispensable, whatever the limits to which either 
lesson or examination may be restricted. In addition, 
the Author would, at not unfrequent intervals, apply the 
test of written examination. The added labour imposed 
upon the teacher, in the task of looking through ike 
answers, wiU be amply recompensed by the certain test of 
progress thus afforded. The dcffidencies of the one method 
of examination will be corrected by Che other, and, when 
both are avowedly adopted, even the least diligent learner 
can hardly fail to feel the stimulus to some amount of in- 
dividual exertion. 

IflinvGTON, September 16, 1859. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Geografht is a description of the Earth ; that is, an account 
of the Lands and Seas which constitute the surface of the 
Earth, with their respective Climates, Productions, and In- 
habitants. Such a description mvolveSy firstli/, an account of 
the natural features of the earth's surface, and of the climate, 
minerals, plants, and various productions of the animal king- 
dom, which belong to the different regions of the globe ; 
secondly y a description of the several countries into which the 
earth is divided, with the condition luid pursuits of their in- 
habitants, and the localities of the principal towns in each. 

The first <^ these two divisions is generally known as 
Fhtsioal Geografht : the second is distinguished as Db- 
6CRIFTIVE (or Political) Geography. The two are intimately 
connected, and the whc4e subject of Geography may be most 
profitably studied by combining them as much as possible. 
For Physical Geography is chiefly valuable as it serves to show 
how the various natural phenomena of the Earth — ^its different 
climates, productions, and capabilities — affect the condition 
and pursuits of mankind. A very brief reflection suffices to 
show (even to the youngest learner) that such influences exist, 
and that they are attended by very important results. The 
people who live in a hot countrv are dif^rently circumstanced 
from those who dwell in a cola country, and their modes of 
life wiU naturaUy be different, in many respects. They mO. 
be led to adopt a different kind (^ clothing, and their ordi- 
naiy kinds of food — their houses, their ouinioor labours and 
amusements, with many other things — will be different in the 
one case from the other. In like manner, the habits, manners, 
and ideas of people who inhabit a mountainous and rugged 
country will present great differences from those which belong 
to the inhabitants S a level plain. So also^ a people who 
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dwell on the bordeni of the sea will have habits and occupa^ 
tions differing in many ways from those of people who inhabit 
an inland region ; they will (to take one example only) be led 
to build ships, and thus to engage in maritime intercourse 
with other nations, which the inhabitants of an inland country 
can never do. 

We shall see, as w© proceed with our Geography, numerous 
instances of this close connexion between the natural condi- 
tion and productions of different regions and the social state 
of their inhabitants. First, however, it is necessary to know 
the few general truths which are stated below, and to under- 
stand well the meanings of the terms that are employed in 
Geography. 



1. The Earth is very nearly a globe in shape, — ^that is, it is 
round (like a ball or an orange). It measures about 25,0(X) 
miles round, and a straight line supposed to pass through its 
centre would be about 8000 miles long. The .former of these 
measures is called the Circumference of the Earth, the latter 
its Diameter. 

2. The Earth is constantly turning round, in a direction 
from west to east, upon an imaginary line, (called its Axis), 
which passes through its centre, and which therefore forms 
one of its diameters. This motion is the cause of day and 
night. 

3. The extremities of the Earth's axis are called the Poles 
of the Earth. One of them is the North Pole, the other the 
South Pole. 

4. A circle drawn round the Earth midway between the 
poles — ^that is, at exactly the same distance from each pole — la 
called the Equator. The Equator divides the globe into two 
halves, or Hemispheres — a Northern Hemisphere and a Southern 
Hemisphere. The northern hemisphere is that half of the 
globe which is between the Equator and the North Pole, 
and the southern hemisphere is the half that is between the 
Equator and the South Pole. 

5. North, South, East, and West, are terms used to express 
the relative positions of places to one another. They are the 
four Cardinal (or cYa&i) points of the Compass — an instrument 
used to determine the respective bearings of placea There 
are altogether thirty-two points of the compass — twenty-eight 
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of the number being intermediate betw^n the four cardinal 
points. The point lying midway between north and east is 
called North-east ; that midway between north and west is 
North-west. In like manner, the points Ijring midway be- 
tween the east and west and the south points are called South* 
east and South-west. 




6. A line drawn round the Earth in the exact direction of 
north and south-^that is, passing through the poles, and 
crossingthe equator at right angles — is calleda Meridian, Such 
a line may be supposed to pass through any given place on 
the Earth's surface, (and may, of course, be actually drawn 
upon the surface of the artificial globe^ ; it is then called the 
meridian of that place. Thus, a line drawn through London 
in the exact direction of north and south is called the meri- 
dian of London. 

7. The positions of places on the Earth's surface are indi- 
cated by means of latitude and longitude. Latitude is distance 
in the airection of north and south. Longityde is distance 
in the direction of east and west. The amount either of lati- 
tude or longitude is expressed in degrees. 

8. Every circle, whether great or small, is supposed to be 
divided into 360 equal parts, or Degrees. A quarter of a circle 
(or quadrant) contains, therefore, 90 degrees. Latitude is 
distance measured, in degrees, from the equator towards 
either pole. The greatest latitude whioh a place can have is 
90 degrees — that is, the extreme distance of either pole from 
the Ime of the equator. All places situated between the 
equator and the north pole are said to be in North Latitude : 
all places that lie between the equator and the south pole 
are m South Latitude. 

9. Longitude is distance to the East or West of any given 
meridian. It is measured half-way round the globe — ^that is. 
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180 degrees upon each side of any meridian — and is called Kas 
Longitude or West Longitude according as it is to the east o: 
to the west of the meridian that is used. In England, we us€ 
the meridian supposed to pass through Greenwich, (neai 
London), where our national observatory is situated. Heuce 
we say that a place is so many degrees longitude east oi 
Greenwich, or west of Greenwich. 

10. Every degree is divided into sixty equal parts, calle<l 
Minutes; and every minute is divided into sixty equal part«, 
or Seconds, The following signs are used to express degrees, 
minutes, and seconds — • ' ". If it is necessary to express 
distances (either of latitude or longitude) which are less than 
a degree, we say that a place is in so many degrees, so many 
minutes, and so many seconds, using these signs. Thus, 
24® 16' 28" means twentyrfour degrees, sixteen minutes, and 
twenty-eight seconds : just in the same way that, in order to 
express an amount of money, we might say £24, 16s. 8d, that is, 
twenty- four pounds, sixteen shillings, and eight pence. 

11. Circles drawn round the globe in a direction parallel 
to the equator are called Parallels of Latitude, (or simply 
Parallels). They are usually drawn upon artificial globes and 
maps at every ten (or sometimes every five) degrees apart. 
They serve to show, in a general way, the latitudes of various 
places. Places that are on (or near) the same parallel, have of 
course the same (or nearly the same) latitude. 

12. Meridian lines — ^that is, lines in the exact direction of 
north and south — are also generally drawn upon globes and 
maps at distances either of five or ten degrees apart. They 
serve to show the longitudes of places. Places that are on (or 
near) the same meridian, have tne same (or nearly the same) 
longitude. 

13. Two circles drawn round the globe in a direction parallel 
to the equator, and at a distance of 2SJ° from that line, are 
called the Tropics* That drawn at 23^° to the north of the 
equator is called the Tropic of Cancer: the similar circle 
drawn at 23io south of the equator is called the Tropic of 
Capricorn. These lines mark the further distances, on either 
sidfe of the equator, within which the sun is vertical 

14. Two circles drawn round the globe in a direction parallel 
to the equator, and at distances of 23^^ from either pole, are 

* Oreek, trepo, I turn. Because the sun, in its apparent annual path through 
the heaveus, turns back towards the equator when it has reached a point 
•McaUy oyer the line of the tropic, or 2a^o ^,1 either side of the equator. 
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called the Polar Cirdes. The circle dravm at £34^ from the 
North Pole is distinguiBhed as the Arctic Girde, That drawn 
at 23^° from the South Pole is called the ATUarctic Circle, 
These circles mark the limits (from either pole) within which 
the sun remains wholly above the horizon for a term of more 
than twenty-four hours at one season of the year, or does not 
rise for a term of more than twenty-four hours at the opposite 
period of the year. 

15. The Tropics and V(Aax CSrcies serre tcdi^de the smrface* 
of the Earth into five Zone» — one Torrid Zone, two Temperate 
Zones, and two Frigid Zones. The space lymg between the 
Tropics is the Torrid Zone, which is the hottest part of the 
world, because there the sxm is y ertical— or directly ov er-^head. 
The space comprehended between the Tropic of Cancer and 
the Arctic Circle is the North Temperate Zone; and the similar 
space between the Tropic of Capricorn and the Antarctic 
C^le is the 8orUh Temperate Zone. The space within the 
Arctic Circle (and surrounding the North Pole) is the North 
Frigid Zone; and the like space within the Antarctic Circle, 
surrounding the South Pole, is the Sovith Frigid Zone. The 
Frigid Zones are the coldest parts of the globe, for there the 
sun is, during a portion of the year, wholly absent — ^not rising 
above the horizon for weeks (or months) in continuous succes- 
sion. The Temperate Zones (as the word '^ temperate" im- 
plies) are neither so hot as the Torrid Zone, nor so cold as the 
Frigid Zones. 

The surface of the Earth is divided into Lakp and WaTeK. 
The Land occupies little more than one-quarter of the whole. 
Nearly three-fourths of the Earth's sumce are covered by 
Water. 

The following terms are used to denote various portions of 
the Land : — 

1. A portion of land surrounded by water is called an 
Island.* Borneo, Madagascar, Iceland, Great Britain — any one 
of which may be readily f oimd upon the artificial globe, or om 
the liiap of the World — are examples of islands. 

2. A portion of land newrly surrounded bjr water is called 
a Feni'MuLa.\ Italy, Greece, Florida, Arabia, are examples 
of peninsulas. Sweden and Norway (together) also present an 
example dt a peninsula: so, too, do Spain and PortugaL 

* Latin, <iMii2a, aa island. f Lat. jmw tMni2a» almoat an islands 
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Inland Seek The Mediterranean* is the lareest of inland seaj 
The Bed Sea, between Africa and Asia, and the Baltic Sea, jj 
the north of Europe, are other examples. 

3. A Ott^y or Bay^ is a smaller arm of the sea, indenting 
the land ; as the Bay of Biscay, on the coasts of France anc 
Spain, or the Gulf of Guinea, on the west coast of Africa. 

4. A narrow arm of the sea, connecting two larger portions, 
is called a Strait. The Stiait of Gibraltar, which forms the 
entrance of the Mediterranean ; the Strait of Dover, which 
unites the seas on the eastern and southern coasts of England ; 
and the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, at the entrance of the Bed 
Sea, are examples A broader arm of the sea is sometimes 
distinguished as a Channel; as the English Channel, between 
the coasts of England and France, and the Mozambique 
Channel, between the continent of Africa and the island of 
Madagascar. 

5. A body of inland water, surrotmded by land, is called a 
Lake, The lakes of Geneva and Constance, in Switzerland ; 
Lake Ladoga, in Russia ; and Lake Superior, in North America, 
are examples. Small lakes often occur in moimtainous coim- 
tries, theur beds consisting of hollows or depressions in the 
land, in which the running waters have accumulated. 

6. A stream of water nmning through the land- is called a 
River; or, if of very small size, a Rivulet^ or Brook. A river 
generally rises in high groimd, and dischai^ges its waters into 
the sea — sometimes passing through one or more lakes on its 
way. Almost every place has in its neighboiirhood examples 
of small running streams^ or brooks : the junction of several 
such brooks, so that theur waters become united in a larger 
channel or water-course, forms a river. The Thames, the 
Severn, and the Shannon, in our own islands, are among the 
most prominent examples of rivers : the Danube and the 
Volga, on the continent of Europe, are instances on a laiger 
scale. 

7. A small stream which ioins a larger river is called a Tnbu' 
iary (or an Affluent)^ of the larger stream. Thus the small 
river Eennet, in Berkshire, is an affluent of the Thames ; and 
the river Lm is an affluent of the Danube. 

8. The whole tract of coimtry which is watered by any 
river, with its tributaries, is called its Basin. Thus, we say, 
(in physical geography), the basin of the Thames, the basin of 

* Latin, medio terras i. e., in the middle of the land, 
t Latin, ajffluere, to flow ta 
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the Danube — ^meaning thereby the whole district through 
which those streams, with all their affluents, respectively flow. 
9. The ground which divides two adjacent streams that 
flow in opposite directions is called a Watershed,* or water- 
parting. 







This generally (but by no means always) consists of a hi^h 
tract of land, sometimes of a chain of mountains ; and it is, 
in every case, formed by groimd which is higher than that 
through which the streams actually flow, for the natural 
tendency of water is to run down a sloping ground, from a 
higher to a lower level Some rivers, however, rise in ground 
which is nearly level, and at only a trifling height above the 
sea ; and, in such cases, the watershed may consist of groimd 
which does not exhibit any marked elevation above the ad- 
joining plain. 



Examination Questions. 

1. What is the meaning of the term Geography? 

2. What subjects are embraced within that portion of the study which is 

known as Physical Geography? 
8. What subjects are included under the head of Desoriptive (or Political) 

Geography? 
4. Give an example of the way in which the physical geography of a country 

affects the condition and pursuits of its mhabitants. 
6. What is the shape of the Earth, and what (in round numbers) are its 

dimenrions? 

6. What is the Axis of the Earth, and what are tlie extremities of the Earth's 

axis called? 

7. In what direction is the Earth's motion round its axis performed, and 

what phenomena does this motion pitxluce? 

8. What are the Poles of the Earth, and how are they distinguished? 
0. What is the Equator, and how does it divide the globe ? 

10. What is meant by the Points of the Compass ? How many of them aro 

there, and how are the four principal i>oints named? 

11. What is a Meridian? 

12. What is Latitude, and in what is it expressed? 

13. What is the greatest latitude a place can have ? 

14. What ia Longitude, and from what is it measured? 

* German, wauerseheUU, 
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15. How many degrees of longitude, upon either side of a given meridian, 

would measure half-way round the globe? 

16. What are Parallels of Latitude, and what purpose do they serve? 

17. What are Meridian lines, and what purpose do they serve? 

18. What are the Tropics, and what do they serve to indicate? 

19. What are the Polar Circles, and by what names are they distinguished in 

the opposite hemispheres? 

20. How many Zones are there, and by what names are they distinguished? 

21. Which of the Zones has the greatest amount of heat, and why? 

22. Why are the Frigid Zones the coldest parts of the Earth ? 

23. What proportions do the Land and Water on the surface of the globe bear 

to its whole extent? 

24. What is an Island, and from what is the term derived? 

25. What is a Peninsiila, and whence is the word derived? 

26. Give some examples of islands, and find out their places either upon the 

Map of the World, or upon an Artificial Globe. 

27. Name some examples of peninsulas, and point to their places on the map. 

28. What is an Isthmus? Name some examples. 

29. What is a Continent^ and whence is the term derived? 

30. How many continents are there? Name them. 

31. Which of the continents belong to the Old, and which to the New World? 
82. What is a Cape or Head ? Give some examples of capes. 

88. What is a Lowland? Name some examples of lowlands. 

34. Explain the words Table-land, Highland, or Plateau, and name some 

examples. 

35. What is a Hill, or Mountain, and of what does a Mountain-chain consist? 

86. What is meant by the terms Moimtain-pass, Ravine, or Defile? 

87. What is a Valley, and what varieties of aspect do valleys exhibit ? 

88. What is a Desert? To what cause are deserts, for the most part, due? 

89. What is the Ocean? Into what portions is the Ocean divided, and what are 

their names ? 

40. What is an Inland Sea? Name some examples of Inland Seas, and say 

which is the largest of the number. 

41. What is a Gulf, or Bay? Name some examples. 

42. What is a Strait? 

43. Name the straits which lead, respectively, into the Mediterranean and the 

Red Sea. 

44. What is a Channel? Name some examples, and find their places upon the 

Map of the World. 

45. What is a Lake ? Name some examples. 

46. What is a River? 

47. Name, as examples of rivers, three of the streams belonging to the British 

Islands, and also two of those on the Continent of Eiurope. 

48. What are the small streams that join larger rivers called? 

49. What is meant by the Basin of a river? 
60. What is meant by the term Watershed ? 



EUROPK 



Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and Polynesia, 
are the six great divisions of the Earth. Five of the number, 
as we have abeadj seen, are continents — that is, large masses 
of land : the last mentioned of them, Polynesia,* consists of 
a vast number of islands, which lie within the Pacific Ocean, 
and are surrounded hj its waters. The Oceans themselves, 
which divide the different continents, and are of much larger 
extent than the whole of the land upon the surface of the 
globe, require to be described, and will be noticed afterwards. 



Europe is (next to Australia) the smallest of the continents. 
It lies entirely within the northern hemisphere, and forms 
the north-western portion of the Old Worldf 

Bouin)ARiE8 AND ExTENT. — Europe is bounded on the north 
by the Arctic Ocean ; on the west by the Atlaiitio Ocean ; on 
the south by the Mediterranean Sea, the Black Sea, and the 
chain of Mount Caucasus ; and on the east by the river 
Ursd and the range of the Ural Moimtains. It measures 
about 2500 miles from north to south, and rather more than 
3000 miles in its greatest dimensions in the direction of east 
and west. The whole extent of its surface is equal to 3,700,000 
square miles.$ 

* Ore«k, polUs fMSM, many islands. 

t Europe, Asia, and Africa, which together form the Old World, are so called 
hecatise they were known to the natious of antiquity. America, or the New 
World, was not discovered until a comparatively modem period—towards the 
dose of the fifteenth century. 

t A square mile is a space which measures one mile each way. It is in 
square miles that the size of countries is grenerally expressed. The whole 
surface of the globe is equal to 197 millions of square miles, nearly threo** 
fourths of which are water. 
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In sliape, Europe is very irre^ilar. Its outline exhfl> 
great mauy indeutions, by means of which the "waters of 
adjoining seas penetrate far within the general line oi 
coast. Tliis circumstance causes Europe to have a gre 
extent of coast-line, in proportion to its size, than is posse.*-; 
by either of the other continents. 

Inland Seas, Gulfs, and Bats. — ^The following inland s 
belong to Europe : — ^the Mediterranean, Sea of Marmora, JBI? 
Sea, Sea of Azov, all situated in the south of Europe. 7 
Baltic Sea, and the White Sea, in the north. The Caspi 
Sea, in the south-east, is really a vast lake. 

The Mediterranean is the largest inland sea in the wor] 
It includes the following gulfs and bays : — the Gulf of Lyon 
Gulf of Genoa, Adriatic Sea (with the Gulfs of Venice ai: 
Trieste), the Gulf of Corinth, and the Archipelago.* 

The Baltic Sea includes the Gulfs of Bothoia, Finland, an 
Biga. 

On the west side of Europe, along the line of the Atlantii 
Ocean, are the following : — the North Sea (or German Ocean) 
the Zuyder Zee, the English Channel, and the Bav of Biscay 
The North Sea Hes between the coasts of Holland and Great 
Britain : the Zuyder Zee (which is a small inland sea on the 
shores of Holland) is an arm of the North Sea : the English 
Channel is between the shores of Britain and France : the Bay 
of Biscay indents the shores of France and Spain. 

Channem and Straits. — The Skager-rack and the Kattegat, 
two channels which lead from the North Sea to the islands 
lying at the entrance of the Baltic ; the Sound, the Great 
Belt, and the Little Belt, three straits which lead from the 
Kattegat into the Baltic, between the Danish islands and the 
coasts of Sweden and Jutland. 

The Strait of Dover, which connects the North Sea with 
the English Channel, and divides the coasts of England and 
France. 

The Strait of Gibraltar, which forms the entrance of the 
Mediterranean. The Strait of Messina, which divides the 
island of Sicily from the Italian peninsula. The Dardanelles, 
a strait which leads from the Archipelago into the Sea of 

* The ancient MgBBKa Sea, in Ofeek« aigaics pdagoa, of whioh the modern 
name is a corruption. The word Archipelago haJs become applied as a general 
term to seas, which, like the Qrecian archipelu^ (or iBg»an> oouUiu a great 
Toaav islands ; and, by modem usage, to the islands themselyw. Thus, we 
speak of the British archipelago, the East or West IndUn archipelago^ and 00 on. 
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Harmora. The Bospfaorus, or Channel of Constantinople, 
which leads from the Sea of Marmora into the Black Sea ; and 
the Strait of Kertch, or Yenikale, which conneots the Black 
Sea with the Sea of Azov, 

The Sound, the Strait of Gibraltar, the Dardanelles, and the 
Boephoms, are the most important of these. The Somid, 
because it forms the most frequented channel of entrance to 
the Baltic Sea. The Strait of Gibraltar, because it is the only 
entrance to the Mediterranean. And the Dardanelles and Bos- 
phorous, because they are the necessary channels cd entrance 
to the Black Sea. 

Capes. — The most northerly point of Europe is called the 
North Cape, (off the coast of Norway). The most southerly is 
the Point of Tarifa, in Spain. The most westerly is Cape 
Boca, in Portugal 

The other principal capes are, — the Naze^ in Norway ; the 
Skaw, in Denmark ; Ortegal and Finisterre, m Spain ; St Vin- 
cent, in Portugal; Trafalgar, in Spain; Spartivento and Di 
Leuca, in Italy ; Matapan, in Greece. 

Peninsulas. — ^The following peninsulas belong to Europe :— 
Norway and Sweden, which together form the Scandinavian 
peninsula;''^ Jutland, which forms a portion of Denmark; 
Spain and Portugal, or the Spanish Peninsula; Italy; the 
Morea, which is part of Greece ; and, lastly, the Crimea, which 
is a part of Russia. 

Europe is distinguished by the great number of its penin- 
sulas, the inhabitants of wnich enjoy naturally great advan- 
tages for maritime intercourse and traffic. 

Isthmuses. — ^The Isthmus of Corinth, which joins the Morea 
to the mainland of Greece, and the Isthmus of Perekop, which 
imites the Crimea to the mainland of Eussia, are the two 
principal 

Islands. — Europe has a great number of islands, some of 
them situated in the Atlantic and Arctic Oceans, others in the 
Baltic, and others in the Mediterranean Sea. The most im- 
portant among them are the British Islands, which include 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, and which lie off the 
western coasts of Europe, within the Atlantic Ocean. England 

* Scandinavia was the ancient name of the countries lying on the western 
side of the Baltic Sea. 
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and Wales, with Scotland, together form the island of C 
Britain, which is the largest of European islands. Ice J 
which also lies in the Atlantic Ocean, but much further t< 
northward, is the second in point of size. 

The islands situated within the Atlantic Ocean (nan 
them in order from north to south), are the following : — Ice hi 
the Faroe Islands, the British Islands, the Channel Islaiicl;s 
the coast of France), and the Azores or Western Islands.* 

The islands of Europe situated within the Arctic Ocean 
Nova Zembia, Vaygatz Island, Kolgouev Island, Jan Ma^ 
Island, and the Lottoden Islands. Nova Zembia is real J j 
very extensive group of islands, but is situated in so high a 
cold a latitude as to be nearly (if not quite) iminhabitable. 

The islands in the Baltic Sea are, — Zealand, Funen, ai 
several of smaller size, which together form the Danish arc! 
pelago, and lie at or near its entrance ; with Rugen, Bon 
holm, Oland, Gothland, Oesel, Dago, and the group of tl 
Aland Islands. The island of Zealand has on it Copenhagej 
the capital city of Denmark. 

The islands in the Mediterranean are, — Sicily, Sardinia 
Corsica, Candia, and Cyprus,t which are all of large siztj 
Sicily is the largest, and Sardinia is second in point of mag^ 
nitude. The smaller islands are Majorca, Minorca, and Iviza 
(which form together the Balearic Islands); Elba, off the west 
coast of Italy; the Lipari Islands, to the north of Sicily; 
Malta, south of Sicily ; the Ionian Islands, to the west and 
south of Greece ; and the numerous islands of the Archipelago, 
among which Negropont, or Euboea, is the most considerable. 



Examination Questions. 

1. How many preat divisions of the Earth are there? Name them, aud say 

which of them are continents. 

2. Which of the ooutineuts form together the Old World, and why are thejso 

called? 
8. Name the boimdaries of Eiuope, pointing them out upon the map.t 

* The Azores lie a long way out in the ooean, 900 miles to the west of 
Portugal, and hence too far off to be shown upon the map. 

t The island of Cyprus is reckoned to belong to Asia. 

i It is indiijpensabiy requisite that the latter direction should be complied 
with, in this and all similar cases Everything in geography must be loanib 
upon the map, and by its aid. The facility — acquired by continual practice— of 
finding places upon the map, is the indispensable condition of geographical 
knowleoge^ in the cmly sound meaning of the term. 
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4. Whitt (in roand numbers) ia the extent of Europe, in the direction of north 

imd south, and also in that of east and west ? 

5. What is its area (or superficial extent) in square miles ? 

6. By what is the general shape of Europe distinguished, and what results 

from the circumstance ? 

7. Name the iulaud seas of Europe, pointing to each upon the map. 

8. What gulfs aud bays belong to the Mediterranean Seaf Point them out 

ui)ou the map. 

9. What gulfs belong to the Baltic SeaT 

10. What seas, bays, and channels occur on the western side of Europe, along 

the line of the Atlantic ? Point to each upon the map. 

11. What countries does the Bay of Biscay adiom? 

12. What two channels lead from the Noi-th Sea to the entrance of the Baltic? 

13. Wluit three straits lead into the Baltic Sea? 

14. What strait coxmects the North Sea with the English Channel, and what 

countries does it divide? 

15. Wlmt strait forms the entranoa of the Mediterranean Sea ? 

16. What strait divides the island of Sicily from the mainland of Italy ? 

17. Name the two straits that lead from the Archipelago into the Sea of 

Marmora, and from the Sea of Marmora into the Black Sea. 
IS. What strait connects the Black Sea with the Sea of Azov? 

19. Among the various straits belonging to Eiux>pe, which four are the most 

important, and why? 

20. Name the three capes which form the north, south, and westernmost points 

of Europe, pniucing to each upon the map. 

21. Name the otiier principal capes of Europe, with the country to which each 

belongs. 
22 What peninsulas belong to Europe? 
1^. Name the two principal isthmuses of Europe, and find their places on the 

map. 

24. Which are the most important among the islands of Europe, and by what 

name is the largest of them called ? 

25. What island is second in point of size ? In what sea is it situated? 

2tf. Name the European islands that are situated in the Atlantic Ocean. Point 
them out upon the map. 

27. Name the islands that are In the Arctic Ocean. Which is largest among 

them? 

28. What two islands lie at the entrance of the Baltic Sea ? 

29. What other islimds belong to the Baltic? 

30. Name, and point to, the five lar^^est islands in the Mediterranean. 

31. Enumerate the smaller islands of the Mediterranean. 

S'2. Whac group of small islands lies near the north coast of Sicily? 

33. What inland is south of Sicily? 

34. What is the name of the k^ gost among the islands of the Archipelago ? 



Mountains. — Europe exhibits great variety of surface. The 
southern parts are mountaiuous. The middle parts are less 
elevated, but may be considered as hilly. The north-western 
peninsula (Norway and Sweden) also contains high moimtains. 
But the whole of eastern £urope consists of a vast plain, nearly 
level, or only diversified by very slight elevations. 

The highest mountains in Europe are the Alps, which extend 
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round the north of Italy, and divide that country from Prance, 
Switzerland, and Germany. All the upper portions of the 
Alps are covered with snow, which, owing to tne intense cold 
resulting from their great elevation, never melts. The loftiest 
mountam among the Alps bears the name of Mont Blanc ; it 
is on the borders of Savoy and Piedmont, and within the 
kingdom of Sardinia. Mont Blanc reaches the great height of 
15,700 feet (or nearly three miles) above the sea. 

The Apennines are a chain of mountains which branch off 
from the Alps, and extend through nearly the whole length of 
Italy. They are much less elevated than the Alps. 

The Balkan Moimtains are in Turkev. Thev form a chain 
extending from the Black Sea westward towards the Adriatic, 
where they become imited to the eastern offsets of the Alpine 
system of mountains. From the Balkan Mountains, a chain 
called Mount Pindus extends to the southward into Greece. 

The P^enees are a chain of mountains which divide France 
and Spam. The highest amongst them reaches more than 
11,000 feet above the sea. The Pyrenees are covered with 
perpetual snow in their higher portions. Many other moun- 
tains occur in the Spanish peninsula: the highest among 
them are the Sierra Nevada, which are in the south of Spain, 
near the Mediterranean coast, and are nearly as lofty as the 
Pyrenees. 

The Alps, the Apennines, the Balkan Mountains, the chain 
of Moimt Pindus, the Pyrenees, and the Sierra Nevada — ^all 
belong to the soiUh of Europe, and are not far distant from the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

The coimtries of middle and western Europe include the 
Carpathian Moimtains (in the eastern part of the Austrian 
Empire), the Mountains of Germany, and the Mountains of 
central France. None of these are so elevated as the moun- 
tains of southern Europe. 

The Scandinavian peninsula, in the north-west of Europe, 
includes a long chain of mountains stretching through Norway, 
and lying close along the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. The 
highest portion of these is called the Dovre-field. 

The Dovre-field and other mountains of Norway are very 
much less elevated than the Alps, but, owing to the higher 
latitude in which they are situated, and the consequently 
greater cold of the climate, their higher portions are covered 
throughout the year with snow. 
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The Ural Mountains, on the border of Europe and Asia, 
form a long chain, but are of very moderate height. Mount 
Caucasus, in the south-east, is a long and very hi^ mountain- 
chain extending between the Black and the Caspian Seas, and 
is also on the border of Europe and Asia. 

The principal mountain-chains of Europe, with the countries 
in which they are situated, are recapitumted in the following 
Hst:— 

The Alps on the borders of Italy, France, Switzerland, and 

Germany. 

The ApemUnes... in Italv. 

The Balkan in Turkey. 

Hoimt Pindus in Turkey and Greece. 

The Pyrenees between France and Spain. 

The Sietra Nevada in Spain. 

The Carpathian Mountains ....in the Austrian emigre, between Hungaiy and 

Galicia. 
The Hountabis of Germany...in Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, Baden, Ac. 

The Mountains of France in the centre and east of France. 

The Dovre-fleld, Ac in Norway. 

The TJral Mountains in Russia, on the border of Europe and Asia. 

Mount Caucasus in Russia, also on the border of Europe and 

Asia. 

Plain& — ^All the east of Eiu*ope is a great lowland, or plain. 
This plain includes nearly the whole of Eussia. It also 
stretches along the southern shores of the Baltic, and thence 
to the coast of the Korth Sea — ^including part of Prussia, with 
Northern Germany, Denmark, and Holland. This vast extent 
of level countrv is so much greater than is met with in any 
other part of Europe, that it may be called the Qreat Plain. 

The other plains of Europe are the following : — ' 

The Plain of Hungaiy within the eastern part of the Austrian 

empire. 
The Plain of Wallachia and Bulgaria...in the north of Turkey. 

The Plain of Lombardy in the north of Italy. 

The Plain of Lang^uedoc in the south of France. 

The Plain of Bohemia in Central Germany, and within the 

Austrian empire. 

Rivers. — ^A large number of the rivers of Europe dis- 
charge their waters into inland seas. The largest of all, the 
river Volga, runs into the Caspian Sea, which has no outlet : 
its waters, therefore, never reach the ocean. The Volga, how- 
ever, with its numerous tributary streams, waters a large por- 
tion of the great plain of eastern Europe, and is one of the 
chief highways of commerce to the Russian enipire. 

The second longest among the rivers of Europe is the 
Danube^ which flows into the Black Sea. The river Dnieper, 

B 
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which comes third in order of length, also enters the Bl^ 
Sea. The next in order of length is the Don, which flows ix 
the Sea of Azov. 

The Volga, Danube. Dnieper, and Don, with numerous €>t,t 
streams, belong chiefly to the eastern side of the Europe^ 
continent. The longest and most important river of 'wesi;^; 
Europe is the Bhine, which flows into the North Sea. 

Every part of this continent is watered by running stream 
the greater number of them navigable for long distances ij 
land. Many of them form good harbours at their moutli 
In these respects, indeed, Europe is unsurpassed by any c 
the divisions of the globe. 

The principal rivers of Europe are here named in the orde 
of the seas into which their waters are discharged, with tin 
countries through which they flow :— 



Into tht WhiU Sea. 

Northern Dvina, RubbUl 

Onega, Do. 

Into the Baltic Sea. 

KeTa, Russia. 

Southern Dvina, Do. 

Niemen Russia, Prussia. 

Vistula, Poland, Prusida. 

Oder, Prussia. 

Tomea, 

Lulea, 

&:::::::::::::::• \ Sweden. 

Indals, 

Dal, 



Vol 



Into tilt Cagpicai Sea. 



volffa, 
Ural, .. 



.Russia. 
. Do. 



Into the J^editerranean and Ut Otd/s. 

Bibro, Spain. 

Rhone Switserland, France. 

Amo, Italy. 

Tiber, Do. 

Po, Do. 

Adige, Do. 

Haritza, Turkey. 

Into the Black Sect. 
Danube {^^^^' ^•"S*"'' 

Dniester. ....JA^X^"'^*^ 

Dniener Russia. 

Do. 



Into the Sea o/Awov. 
Don, Russia. 



Into the Arctic Ocean, 
Petdxora, Russia. 

Into the North Sea, or Qerman Ocean. 

Olommen, Norway. 

OAta, Sweden. 

Elbe, Germany. 

Weser, Do. 

Rhine. i Swlt«erhm(i Ger- 

^ \ many, Holland. 

"«>««. r^zs!*"^ 

Scheldt, Do. do. da 

Thames, ....England. 

Humber, Do. 

Tweed, Scotland. 

Into the English Channd. 
Seine, France. 



Into the Bay ^Biscay. 

Loire, France. 

Garonne, Do. 



iTiio the Atlantic Ocean. 

Minho, Spain, Portugal 

Douro, Do. 

Tagus Do. 

Guadiana, Da 

Gxiadalquivir, Spain. 

Shannon, Ireland. 
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Many of the above rivers have their origin in high moun- 
tain-districts, at considerable elevations above the level of the 
sea. This is the case with the Rhine and the Rhone, both of 
which rise in the snow-covered Alps. The rivers of Spain and 
Portugal, again, derive their waters from the high regions in 
the interior of the Spanish peninsula. But this is not uni- 
formly the case with rivers, some of which (^md those among 
the mU considemble) rise in nearly level plains, and at or^ 
a triflmg height above the sea. The source of the Volga is in 
the midst of the great plain, at a height of little more than 
600 feet. 

Among the rivers named in the foregoing list, the following 
derive their waters from the Alps : — ^the Rhine, Rhone, I\>, and 
Adige. 

l^e Apennines contain the sources of the Tiber and the Amo. 

The mountains of Qermany give rise to the following : — ^the 
Danube, Elbe, and Weser. 

The three following have their sources among the Carpa- 
thian Mountains : — ^the Dniester, Oder, and Vistula. 

The Pyrenees contain the source of the Garonne. 

The other moxmtain-chains and highlands of the Spanish 
peninsula give rise to the Minho, Douro, Tagud, Quadiana, 
and Guadalquivir. 

The mountains of Central France, with the adjacent plains 
of that country, contain the sources of the Loire, Seine, and 
Mouse. 

The Scandinavian Mountains (Dovre-field, &q.) give rise to 
the Tomea, Lulea, Pitea, Umea, Indals, Dal, Glommen, and G5ta. 

The river Ural rises in the Ural Mountains. 

The river Kouban rises in Moxmt Caucasus. 

The following rivers originate in the great lowland-plain of 
Europe : — the Volga, Don, Dnieper, Southern Dvina, Niemen, 
Northern Dvina, and Petchora. 



Lakes. — ^The Caspian Sea, which lies on the borders of 
Europe and Asia, is really a vast lake — so great in size as to 
deserve €he appellation of sea. Its water, moreover, is salt, 
like that of the open sea. Even small lakes, however, which, 
like the Caspian, have no outlet for their waters, are usually 
salt. But the water of lakes in general is sweet and fresn. 
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The current which is produced by the issue of, a running 
stream from the lower end of a lake tends to preserve this 
freshness. A great many lakes (indeed, the greater number) 
both receive and discharge a running stream. Thus, moat of 
the European lakes occur in the courses of its rivers; the 
river entering the lake at the upper end of its basin, and 
re-issuing at its lower extremity. The lake of Geneva, in 
Switzerland, offers an example of this in the case of the river 
Bhone ; as does the lake of Constance (in the same country) 
in the case of the river Bhine. The Bhone enters the 
upper extremity of the lake of Geneva, as the Bhine does that^ 
of the lake of Constance ; and in each instance the stream re- 
issues from the lower end of the lake. 

The lakes situated in the south of Europe occur within 
mountainous tracts of country, and are hence surrounded by 
very varied scenery— often in the highest degree beautiful 
Those that belong to northern Europe lie mostly in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Baltic Sea, and are generally within level 
regions. Lakes Ladoga and Onega, in Bussia, with Wener 
and Wetter, in Sweden, greatly exceed any others in size, and 
Ladoga is the largest of the number. 

The names of the principal lakes, with the countries in 
which they are situated, are as follow : — 

Ladoga, Bussia. 

Onega, Do. 

Baixna, Do. 

Peipous Do. 

Enara, Do. 

Bieloe, Do. 

Ilmen, Do. 

Wener, Sweden. 

Wetter, Do. 

Kaelar, Do. 

HiGsen, Norway. 

Balaton, or Flatteoi) TT«««««r 

See,.... } Hungary. 

Neuaiedler See^ Do. 



Geneva, Switzerland. 

Constance, Do. 

Neufchatel Do. 

Lucerne, Do. 

Zurich, Do. 

Ckirda, Italy. 

Maggiore, ^ Do. 

Como, Do. 



Windermere, ...» Exigland. 

Ulleswater, Do. 

Coniston, Do. 

Lomond, .Scotland. 

Neagh, ^.......Ireland. 



Examination Questions. 

1. Whieli parte of Europe are generally mountainous, and whicli level f 

8. Which are the loftiest among the mountain-chains of Europe^ ahd what is 

the name of their highest summit? 
8. In what countries are the following mountain-chains : — the Apennines, the 

Balkan Mountains, the Pyrenees, and the Sierra Nevada? 
4. What mountain-systems occur in the middle parts of Europe t 
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S. What two mofantain-duuiiB occur on the borders of Europe and Asia» and 

which of the two is the loftier? 
& Point out on the map the places of the following, and name the countries 

in which they occur : — theCarpatiiian Mountains, the Dovre-field, and the 

chain of Findus. 

7. Maxk out on the map the general extent of the great lowland-plain of 

Europe, naming the countries that fall within its limits. 

8. Point on the map to the following : — the plain of Lombardy, the plain of 

Languedoc, the plain of Hungary, and the plain of Bohemia. 

9. Name the longest among the rivers of Europe, and the sea into which it 

flows. 

10. What rivers rank, second, third, and fourth, in respect of length, and into 

what seas do they flow T 

11. Which among the rivers of western Europe is longest, and first in order of 

importance? 

12. What two rivers flow into the White Sea ? Point them out upon the map.* 
IS. Name the rivers that flow into the Baltic Sea. 

14. Which of them belong to Sweden, and which to Bussia? 

15. What two rivers fall into the Caspian Sea T 

16. Name the rivers that flow into the Mediterranean, with the countries to 

which they belong. 

17. Which of the rivers of Europe discharge into the Black Sea^ and through 

what countries do they flow f 

18. What river flows into the Sea of Azov ? 

19. What river flows into the Arctic Ocean? 

20. Name the rivers that flow into the North Sea. 

21. Which of the number (among those referred to in the last question) flow, 

either wholly or in part, through Gtermany? 
23. Which of them belong to the British Islands? 

23. What river flows into the En^ lish Channel, and through what coimtry? 

24. Name the two rivers that flow into the Bay of Biscay. Point them out 

upon the map. 

25. What rivers of Europe have a direct course into the Atlantic Ocean? 

26. Which among the nvers of Europe rise in the Alps? 

27. Which in the Apennines ? 

28. What rivers originate in the Mountains of Qermany ? 

89. In what mountains do the following have their origin : — ^the Garonne^yistula, 

Tagus, Dniester, Kouban, and Ural ? 
80. Name the rivers that rise in the great lowland-plain of Europe. 
31. By what peculiarity are the waters of the Caspian Sea distinguished ? 

82. What distinguishing feature (as to situation) is there between the lakes of 

southern Europe and those that belong to its more nortiierly latitudes? 

83. Name the lakes that are situated in Russia. 

SI. Name those that lie within the Scandinavian peninsula. Point them out 

upon the map. 
35. Name the lakes that belong to Switzerland. 
66. Name those that are within the limits of Italy. 
87. What two lakes belong to Himgary? 
8S. Name the five principal among the lakes belonging to the British Islands. 



CuKATB AND NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. — ^Nearly the whole of 
Europe falls within the North Temperate Zone. The small 
portion lying to the northward of the Arctic Circle does not 

* In pointing out a river's course upon the map, the pupil should be tau^ti 
In all cases, to trace the river downward,— trom its source towards its mouth. 
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comprehend more than one-seventeenth part of the entire con- 
tinent. Upon the whole, therefore, the climate of Europe is 
distinguished by its freedom from the extremes of heat and 
cold to which other divisions of the globe are subject. 

There is, however, considerable difference between the 
climate experienced in the north of Europe, and that which, 
characterises its southerly regions — ^between the cool atmo- 
sphere that is f oimd upon the shores of the Baltic and the 
coasts of the Atlantic, and the warmth that belongs to the 
lands bordering the Mediterranean Sea. There is a gradual 
diminution of neat in passing from south to north, or from 
lower to higher latitudes. In other words, the countries of 
southern Europe are hot, those of middle Europe moderatelv 
warm, its more northerly regions cool, and the extreme nortt . 
intensely cold. 

This is in accordance with the general laws by which climate 
is regulated. The hottest parts of the globe are those to which 
the sun is vertical,* and the amount of heat which the sun's 
rays commxmicate becomes gradually lessened as they are 
received in a direction which is more and more slantwise, or 
oblique. Hence the greater heat of countries which are situated 
within the tropics, and which receive the burning rays of the 
mid-day sun from directly over-head With every excessive 
parallel of latitude in the temperate zones, the angle at which 
the rays of the mid-day sun meet the earth becomes further 
removed from the perpendicular, and the cold is proportion- 
ately increased 

But the amount of solar heat also varies greatly with the 
situation of the sun to the north or to the south of the 
equator — ^that is, with the sun's declinoUion.f At the period 
of our midsummer, the mid-day sun reaches a much higher 
place in the heavens than at the opposite season, of the year ; 

* It is only within the torrid n>ne that the sun is ever perfectly vertical. 
The l3x>pic8, it will be remembered, mark the limits, north and south of the 
equator, of the sun's apparent yearly i>ath in the heavens. 

t Dedinaium is the angular distance of the sun's place in the heavens 
from the line of the equator, and is expressed (like latitude) in degrees, 
minutes, and seconds. It corresponds, in astronomy, to the word latUvde 
in reference to places ui>on the earth's surface. The greatest solar declination 
is 28i^ degrees (or, more exactly, 23° 28'), since, when the sim has reached 
that distance upon either limit of the torrid zone, he returns on his course 
towards the line of the equator and the opposite tropic. At its extreme 
north declination, the sun is vertically over the Tropic of Cancer : at the like 
place, in the southern half of its course, over the Tropic of Capticom. The 
former constitutes, to the inhabitants of the northern half of the globe, the 
nrnmer tropic : the latter, the wnttr tropia 
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and his rays Hence give to us a greater amount of Heat. THe 
sun's dedination — ^which is always marked by his meridian (or 
mid-day) place in the sky — ^varies from day to day, reaching 
its extremes with the sun's passage from the northern to the 
southern tropic, or from our mid-summer to our mid-winter. 
So also does the number of hours during which the sun is 
above or below the horizon — ^that is, the respective length of 
day and night — ^vary from day to day. At all places in the 
northern hemisphere, the longest day is when the sun has 
reached his extreme northern declination, or is over the Tropic 
of Cancer ; and the shortest day occurs when the sim is at uie 
opposite extreme of south declination. Precisely the reverse 
is the case in the southern half of the globe. There^ the 
Tropic of Capricorn is the summer, and the Tropic of Cancer 
the winter tropic. 

During the intervals of the sim's passage between the 
summer and winter tropics, the respective length of the days 
and nights undergoes a progressive change, and this change is 
more marked in hieh thsm in low latitudes — ^that is. it becomes 
greater as we recede further from the neighbourhood of the 
equator toward the poles. While the sun is passing from the 
Tropic of Cancer towards the southern hemisphere, the day9 
(that is, the hours of daylight, or the period during which the 
sun is above the horizon)* are decreasing in length at all places 
within the northern half of the globe, and the nights (or nours 
of darkness) are increasing in duration. With the retummg 
course of the sun from the line of the winter tropic towards 
the northern sky, the days (at places within the northern 
hemisphere) continually increase m length, and the hours of 
darkness undergo a correspondent decrease. 

The long days and short nights of the northern summer, 
and the reverse conditions (long nights and short days) of the 
opposite season, are a material element in the clunates of 
European countries. They are of less importance in the 
extreme south of Europe than in its higher latitudes, for there 
the difference between the extreme len^h of the long days of 
summer and the short days of winter is much less than it is 
further north. This difference becomes greater with each 
succeeding degree of latitude. At Naples, or at Lisbon, the 
difference between the length of the longest and shortest 

* The horizon is the line niArking"— in an open plain, or on the searshore, 
where the view is unimpeded by any intervening ooject-^the furthest limit of 
vision, where the aky aiq;iearB tomeet, and rest upon, the earth or the aeik 
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days is not more than 6 hours : at London, it amounts to 
nearly d hours. In the Shetland Islands, the difference 
becomes increased to nearly 13 hours ; and the same at 
Stockholm and St Petersburg, which are nearly in the same 
latitude as the Shetland Islands. Still further north, under 
the line of the Arctic Circle, the longest day, and the longest 
night, are each of exactly 24 homir duration. Beyond the 
Arctic Circle the difference becomes yet greater, the summer 
sun remaining continuously above the horizon for a period of 
several successive days, while during the winter the sun does 
not become visible (remaining beneath the horizon) for a cor- 
respondent time. Summer in these high latitudes embraces 
therefore a brief period of continuous daylight, while the 
opposite season includes a period of correspondent darkness. 

i)uring the whole time that the sun is above the horizon at 
any place, his rays communicate heat to the earth. In the 
south of Europe, where (so far as this portion of the globe is 
concerned) there is least difference between the length of the 
days and nights throughout the year, the solar heat is more 
equally distributed, and the difference between the summer 
and winter temperatures is accordingly less marked than is 
the case further north. In the middle belt of Europe it gradu- 
ally becomes more considerable, and the opposite seasons of 
summer and winter present more striking contrasts of heat 
and cold. The intervening seasons of spring and autumn, 
however, make the tr^isition from the one extreme to the 
other gradual, and, indeed, measured merely from day to day, 
almost imperceptible. Further to the northward, the summer 
becomes a brief period of great heat (due to the long-continued 
presence of the sun above the horizon), the winter a prolonged 
and more definitely marked season of cold. The intervenmg 
seasons — spring and autimm — are periods of mere rapid transi- 
tion from heat to cold, or the reverse : as the lon^ days of 
summer approach, the heat rapidly increases, and the icy 
covering ofthe ground gives pl^ kh starting rapidity to 
the verdure which accompanies the warmth of prolonged sun- 
shine. Summer as quickly passes, with returning periods of 
lengthening darkness, into the gloom of an arctic winter. 

The south of Europe is thus a region of comparatively 
equable temperature, with seasons which are less distinguished 
by the heat and cold of summer and winter, or the interven- 
ing terms of spring and autumn, than by the alternate recur- 
rence of perioos of rain and drought. 
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The countries of middle and western Europe enjoy a climate 
in which the summer and winter are marked by greater con- 
trasts of heat and cold than is the case further south, but in 
which the spring and autumn constitute seasons of gradual 
transitioUi and soften the passt^ from the one extreme to the 
other. 

The countries of northern (and also of eastern) Europe 
exhibit, between their summer and winter, differences which 
are yet more strongly contrasted. Spring and autumn are 
there of brief duration : towards the extreme north, indeed, 
they can hardly be said to exist. The year is divided into a 
short summer, and a long winter. Tlie former is, for a brief 
time, a period of great heat ; as the latter is one of intense 
cold. The extremes of difference increase with the latitude, 
until, beyond the Arctic Circle, the year consists of a long 
winter mght, alternating with a short season of continuous 
daylight and intense heat. 

The countries of western Europe enjoy conditions of 
climate which possess many advantages over those belonging 
to the east of Europe in similar latitudes. They have a more 
equable distribution of heat throughout the year. That is, 
thev enjoy milder summers and more temperate winters ^an 
is the case in eastern Europe. This is a consequence of their 
position relatively to the Atlantic Ocean. 

The effect proauced by large bodies of water upon climate 
is always to equalise it. Water preserves, under all circum- 
stances, a more equal temperature than land. The sea never 
becomes so hot, imder the influence of mid-^lay heat, as the 
land does; and when the heating influence is withdrawn (as at 
night) it never becomes so cold. In like manner, the heat 
of summer and the cold of winter produce less extreme effects 
upon the waters of the ocean than they do upon the large 
expanses of land which belong to either continent. Countries 
situated near the ocean share in the advantages of this more 
equable distribution of the solar heat. The vapours that 
float over the Atlantic Ocean communicate their moderate 
warmth (and also their moisture) to the atmosphere of the 
adjacent lands. The generally mild winters of the Briti^ 
Islands, and also those of the Norwegian coast, are due to this 
cause. 

The eastern parts of Europe, on the other hand, are far re- 
moved from oceanic influences, and are, moreover, open and 
unsheltered. No mountain-chains protect them from the 
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piercing cold of northerly winds. Hence their summer is one 
of intense heat, and their winter a season of still intenser 
cold. Moscow and Edinburgh are situated in nearly the same 
latitude, but they possess widely different climates. 

The comparative elevation of the ground has a great' deal to 
do with climata As we rise above the average level of the 
earth*s surface, the air is well known to become progressively 
colder. This is found on climbing to the top of any hill — or 
even in reaching the higher portions of any moderately-elevated 
land. The tops of very high moxmtains are nearly always 
covered with unmelting snow — a consequence of the excessive 
cold of the air in those elevated regions. The higher portions 
of mountainous coimtries are therefore expos^ to greater 
cold than their lower plains. High plateaus, or table-lands, 
for a like reason, are subject to extremes of temperature. The 
climates of countries upon opposite sides of the same moun- 
tain-chain are often widely different. The Alps, in the south 
of Europe, are an example. Their slope, on the side of 
Switzerland, is to the noithward : upon that of Italy, to the 
southward. Thev serve in some degree to shelter Italy from 
the cold winds of the north. 

A greater quantity of rain falls in the south of Europe than 
in its middle portions, and more in its middle latitudes than 
further north. Warm countries, in general, have more rain 
than cold coimtries. More rain falls also in the west of 
Europe than in the east — a consequence of its proximity to 
the Atlantic Ocean, the winds blowing from which are 
abundantly charged with moisture. Along the whole western 
side of Europe (including the British Islands) westerly winds 
are generally accompanied by rain, while easterly winds — 
blowing from over large tracts of land — are dry.* But the 
average number of days in the year upon which rain occurs is 
fewest in the south of Europe, and increases towards the north. 
There are more rainy days in the year in the west of Europe 
than in any other portion of its extent, and there is also a 
more genei^lly moist atmosphere. 

* All the moisture contained in the air, and precipitated upon the earth in 
the form of rain, hail, snow, Ac.j is originally derived (by the process <»lled 
evaporation — ^that is, the conversion of water or any fluid into vapour) from the 
sea, or else from surfaces of inland water. Couutries near la ge bodies of 
water are hence more like to possess a moist atmosphere than countries lying 
far inland. The winds carry the moist vapours of the sea over the adjacent 
lands, when they become condensed, and are discharged in the form of 
rain. 
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Metals and Minerals. — ^The natural productions of the 
earth form three great classes — ^mineral, vegetable, and animal 
To the first belong the different metiJs (gold, silver, copper, 
iron, &C.), and the various mineral substances — including coal, 
salt, the various earths, as well as marbles, building-stones, 
and slates. The second class includes all the productions 
of the vegetable world, from the largest trees of the forest to 
flowers and plants of the minutest size, as mosses and lichens. 
And the third embraces the infinite varieties of animal lif e— 
the inhabitants of the land, sea, and air alike. In the last 
division, the lowest place is occupied by the insect world; 
next in order come fishes, and then, successively, reptiles, 
birds, and the various land animals, the highest of all being 
man himself. 

It is the characteristic of Europe to possess among its 
natural productions an unusually large proportion of such 
minerals, plants, and members of the animal kingdom as are 
most useful to civilised man. Some of the plants and animals 
that are now abundant in Europe have been brought from 
other parts of the globe, but a large proportion are native to 
its sou. Other divisions of the earth possess in greater 
quantity the precious metals, display a vastly ncher abundance 
of fruits and flowers, with trees of more luxuriant growth, and 
forests of wider expanse ; or are rich in the various tenants of 
the wilderness and the air, in the size and powers of their wild 
animals, and the brilliant plumage of the feathered tribes. 
Bat no other part of the earth equals Europe in the abundant 
possession of what is most capable of supplying, with the due 
exercise of industry, the intelligent wants of man. 

The following metals and minerals occur in various parts of 
Europe : — 
Gold, in Hungary and Russia. 
Silver, in Hungary, various parts of Germany, and also in 

Norway and Spain. 
Platinum, in Russia. 
Quicksilver, in Spain, Austria, Bavaria. 
Lron, in Great Britain, Belgium, France, Russia, Sweden and 

Norway, and various parts of Germany. 
Copper, in Great Britain, Russia, Sweden and Norway, 

Hungary, Germany, Spain. 
Lead, in Great Britam, Spain, Austria, Hungary, Germany, 

and France. 
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Zinc, in Great Britain, Belgium, Germany. 

Tin, in England and Spain. 

Coal, most abundantly in Great Britain and Belgium, in 

smaller quantity in Franoe, Germany, Eussia, Sweden^ 

and Hungary. 
Salt, in Bussia, Austrian Poland, England, France, Spain, 

Portugal, Germany, Italy, &c. 

Vegetation. — All the food-plants that are characteristic of 
the temperate zone thrive in this division of the globe. Wheat, 
barley, rye, oats, are grown abundantly over the larger portion 
of Europe, ^uid maize (or Indian com) in the more southerly 
division of the continent. Among fruits, the apple, pear, plum, 
cherry, currant, and gooseberry, belong to the middle latitudes 
of Europe : the vine to its more southwardly regions : the orange, 
lemon, citron, and fig, to the shores of the Mediterranean. Of 
trees, the countries lying to the south of the Alps and the 
I^enees are distinguished by the abxmdance of evergreens : 
while the forest-growth of middle and northern Exirope is 
chiefly deciduous^* embracing such trees as the oak, ash, beech, 
elm, larch, willow, alder, maple, sycamore, and the various 
pines and flrs. 

Zoology. — ^Many of the wild animals which were once native 
to Europe have disappeared, while others have greatly dimi- 
nished m number. The wild boar and the bear, as well as the 
wolf, were formerly common in the forests of the British 
Islands, but have been wholly exterminated thence. The 
forests of Germany, and the wooded tracts thkt skirt the Alps 
and the Pyrenees, still harbour, however, the two former ; 
and the wolf is yet abundant in many parts of the continent 
—as in the forests of Russia, France, and Germany. The wild 
ox still exists in the forests of Bussia. 

But the vast number of domestic cattle that are reared in 
Europe— either as the food of man, or for various other uses 
—are its most striking feature in this respect. The sheep, ox, 
pig, and goat — ^the horse, ass, and dog — abound in every part 
of Europe; most of them are, indeed, the uniform com- 
panions of man, wheresoever his wanderings extend. The 
reindeer supplies to the inhabitants of the extreme north of 
Europe (Lapland) the place of other domestic quadrupeds. 

* Dedduous trees are those whloh duit their leayes annually (from the Latin 
deciderv^ to fiUl). 
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The red-deer, the fallow-deer, and others of the same tribe, 
belong to the lower latitudes of middle Europe. The chamois 
and the ibex (animals of the goat kind) are native to the high 
mountain-region of the Alps, but they have become scarce 
under the continued pursuit of the himter, and the latter is 
ahnost extinct. 

The variety of birds is great in nearly every European 
country, except the extreme north. The web-footed tribes 
(geese, ducks, &c.) are most numerous in high latitudes. The 
stork, the crane, the heron, the pelican, the spoonbill, and the 
flamingo, belong to the west and the south of Europe. The 
vulture and eagle tribe are most niunerous in the high moun- 
tain region of the south — ^that is, the Alps and Pyrenees. 
The owl is found in nearly every part of the continent. 

Einrope is singularly free from venomous reptiles. Lizards 
are common in the coimtries that border on the Mediterranean, 
but are perfectly harmless. The chamelion occurs in Spain. 

Fish, of nearly every variety, abound in the seas and rivers 
of Europe, and many of them are extensively used as the food 
of man. The fisheries of the Mediterranean, Black, Baltic, 
and Caspian Seas, are all highly valuable. The tunny, which 
is the largest of edible fish, is found in the Mediterranean. 
The seas that surround the British Islands contain a vast 
abundance of such fish as the cod, herring, mackerel, txirbot, 
and pilchard, besides the crab, lobster, prawn, and many 
others. The salmon abounds in the rivers of northern and 
western Europe, as it also does in the Volga and other streams 
of eastern Russia. 

Of insects, the kinds that are annoying and hurtful to man 
are, happily, comparatively scarce in this portion of the globe. 
The most useful member of the insect tribe — the common 
honey-bee — ^is reared in most European countries. The silk- 
worm is numerously reared in the south of Europe— in Italy, 
Spain, Switzerland, and the south of France. The scorpion is 
f oimd in the south of Europe. The insects which are famili- 
arly known as occurring in our own country (and which are 
more or less common throughout the globe) — as flies, &a, do 
not require to be specially mentioned. 

The POPULATION of Europe — amounting to a total of above 
270,000,000— consists for the most part of what is known dis- 
tinctively as the Caucasian (or wnite) variety of mankind. 
Nine-tenths of the whole belong to this stock of nations. 
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There are differences amongst them, the result of divers! -fc 
of climate, and perhaps of other causes. The nationB <z 
southern Europe — the Spaniards, Portuguese, Italians, alz^^ 
Greeks — are distinguished by their darker skin and thei 
generally slender frame from the people who are native to tlx 4 
middle and northerly portions of the continent. Their rebus 1 
frames, fair complexions, their light eyes and hair, are amon^ 
the distinguishing marks of the people of middle and northerly 
Europe. 

Three leading divisions of the Caucasian family are marked 
—the Celtic, the Germanic (or Teutonic), and the Sclar- 
vonian. The last-mentioned is spread over nearly all eastern 
Europe ;. the Genuanic over its middle and north-western, as 
well as many of its western, countries ; the Celtic is now 
almost hmited (as a pure race) to France, Ireland, and the 
Highlands of Scotland. The nations of southern Europe are 
generally of mixed blood, in which Celtic has a lai^ge admix- 
ture. The Turks, in the south-east, are of Asiatic origizL 



Examination Questions. 

1. ^Hiat is the diBtinguishing characteristio of the climate of Europe^ on the 

whole ? 

2. Comparing the kinds of climate exi)erienced in the southern, middle, and 

northerly regions of Europe, what is the character of each? 
8. Why ai*e the coimtries that are situated within the tropics hotter than 

other parts of the world? 
4. Within what zone does the greater part of Europe fSall f 
6. Why do countries receive less direct heat from the sun in proportion as 

they are farther removed from the equator? 

6. What is meant by the sim's declination f 

7. In what way does the sun's declination affect the respective length of the 

days and nights in either hemisphere? 

8. Is the difference between the length of the day and night at opposite sea- 

sons g^reatest in the north, or in the south, of Europe ? 

9. In what way do the long days and short nights of one portion of the year, 

and the short days and long nights of the opposite season, afG»ct the 
climate of the coimtries of northern Europe? 

10. In what portion of Europe is the transition oetweeu the different seasons 

most gradual, and in what portion is it most strongly marked ? 

11. What are the chief climatic differences that belong to the countries of 

southern Europe ? 

12. There is a marked difference between the climate of the countries of 

western Europe, and those situated towards its eastern lunits : in what 

does it consist, and how is it accounted for? 
18. Explain the kind of influence which the sea generally exerts upon 

climate. 
14. Moscow and Edinburgh are two cities situated at nearly the same distance 

Arom the eqiiator ; but they possess very different climates. How do 

"^ou account for this? 
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16. In "What way do mountain-chains and plaieaua. affect dlmata ? 

16. Bwitzerland and Italy — ^which lie respectively to t^e north and south of 

the Alps — have veiy different climates. How do you acooimt for this? 

17. In which pails of Europe is rain most abundant? 

18. In which parts of Europe does rain occur (on the arerage) upon the greatest 

number of days in the year? 

19. What three great classes of objects do the natural productions of the earth 

include? 

20. By what characteristic is Europe distinguished in regard to its natural 

productions? 
n. In what couutries of Europe do the following metals occux^— gold, silver, 

platinum, and quicksilver ? 
22. In what countries of Europe does iron ooctur ? 
28. In what European countries do copper and lead occur? 

24. Where are zinc and tiu lound ? 

25. In what countries of Europe is coal most abundant ? In what other coun- 

tries is it found ? 

26. In what European countries does salt occur as a native produce ? 

27. Among the various food-plants, name some of the graius that are most 

abundantly cultivated iu Europe. 

28. Of fruits, name those that (^aracterise its middle latitudes, and some of 

those that belong more especially to its southern regions. 

29. There Is a characteristic difference between the trees that belong to the 

countries situated on the Mediterranean shores, and those that are native 
to middle and northern Europe. In what does this differeuce consist? 

80. What wild animals, formeriy native to the British T'^lftndw, have been ex- 

terminated thence? 

81. In what countries of Europe is the wolf still found in a native state ? 

82. Name the domestic aniuiala that are most numerously reared in Europe. 

83. In what part of Europe is the reindeer found ? 

84. To what i>art of Europe are the chamois and the ibex native ? 

86. Name some of the birds that are characteristic of Europe, and say to what 

regions they more particularly belong. 
86k The nsh that are found in the seas and rivers of Europe are of great com- 
merdal value. Name some of those that are found m the British Seas. 

87. Of insects, there are two which are extensively reared in Europe, and 

which serve valuable purposes to man. What are they? 

88. To what (in round numbers) does the population of Europe amount ? 

89. To what race of mankind do the bulk of the inhabitants of Europe belong ? 

40. What distinction (in external appearance) is there between the nations of 

southern Europe, and those of its middle and northerly r^ons ? 

41. Name the three great divisions of the European family of nations. 



COUNTRIES OF EUROPE. 

6BEAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Orsat Britain and Ireland are two large islands situated 
in tbe Atlantic Ocean, off the western side of the European 
continent. They are the two largest members of a group 
called The British Islands. The island of Great Britain 
includes England, Wales, and Scotland. Ireland lies to the 
west of Great Britain, and is divided from it by the Irish S^l 
The smaller islands of the group comprehend the Isle of 
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Wight, the Isle of Anglesey, the Isle of Man, the islands 
Bute and Arran, the Hebrides, the Orkney Islands, and t] 
Shetland Islands, with many others of less size. 'ThB She 
land Islands are the most northerly portion of the Briti^ 
archi|>elago. 

England and "Wales, which together form the southwar 
division of Great Britain, constitute the most importarj 
portion of the British Islands, and will be described fibrat. 



ENQLAND Ain) WALES. 

Situation, Boundaries, and Extent. — ^Englajid makes 
nearer approach to the mainland of Europe than any other 
portion of the British Islands. The strait of Dover, which 
divides the shores of England from those of France, is only 
twenty-one miles across. 

England is bounded on the north by Scotland ; on the east 
bv the German Ocean (or North Sea; ; on the south by the 
llnglish Channel ; on the west by the Irish Sea, the princi- 
pahtv of Wales, and the Atlantic Ocean. Wales is enclosed 
on tnree sides — the north, west, and south — by the waters 
of the Irish Sea, St George's Channel, and the Bristol Channel : 
to the eastward, it adjoins England. Although in times long 
past Wales was a distinct coimtry from England, yet the two 
are now so inseparably connected, and have been so long 
imder the same government, that it is most convenient to de- 
scribe the two under one head, and to speak of them as a 
single country. 

England embraces an area* (in round numbers) of about 
50,000 square English miles, and Wales 7,600. Taken to- 
gether, England and Wales are but a small country, equal in 
magnitude to scarcely more than a nine-hundredth part of 
the lands upon the earth's surface. 

Capes. — The principal capes, or headlands, upon the coasts 
of England and Wales are the following : — On the east. Flam- 
borough Head, Spurn Head, Lowestoft Ness, the Naze, and the 
North Foreland. 

On the south, the South Foreland, Dunge Ness, Beachy 
Head, Selsey Bill, St Catherine's Point, St Aloan's Head, Port- 
land Bill, Berry Head, Bolt Head, and the Lizard. 

* The superficial extent of any place— that is, the measure of its suifto^* 
is called its area» from the Latin ana, a field or open space. 
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On the west, the Land's End, Hartland Point, Worms 
Head, St David's Head, Great Orme's Head, Point of Aire, 
Formbj Point, and St Bees Head. 

Lowestoft Ness, which is on the coast of Suffolk, is the most 
easterly point of England. The Lizard is the most southerly, 
and the Land's End the most westerly point : both of them are 
in the counts of Cornwall. 

Coasts. — ^The following inlets occur on the east coast of 
England: — ^the estuary* of the Humber, the Wash, and the 
mouth of the Thames. On the south coast, Portsmouth Har- 
bour, Southampton Water, Weymouth Bay, Tor Bav, Plymouth 
Soimd, Falmouth Harboxir, and Mount's Bay. Cm the west, 
the Solway Frith, Morecambe Bay, Cardigan Bay, and the 
Bristol Channel, which last includes Caermarthen Say, Swan- 
sea Bay, and Bumstaple Bay. 

The west coasts of England are more irregular in outline, 
and exhibit a greater niunber of capes and inlets, than either 
the southern or the eastern coasts. They are also, for the 
most part, more elevated, and they enclose a greater nimiber 
of good natural harbours. 

Mountains and Plains. — England exhibits generally a 
gently-sloping or undulating surface, which, however, rises in 
some places into lofty hills. Wales is chiefly moxmtainous. 

The high grounds of England and Wales lie principally upon 
the western side of the island, forming a succession of elevated 
regions which stretch nearly from the bordera of Scotland to 
the Land's End, and are seldom far removed from the 
western coasts. These high groimds include (taking them in 
order, from north to south), the Cheviot Hills, the Pennine 
Chain, the Cumbrian Mountains, the Welsh Mountains, and 
the high grounds of Devon and ComwalL 

1. Tlie Cheviot Hills are on the borders of England and Scot- 
land. The high grounds forming the Pennine Chain extend 
from the Cheviot Hills to the district called the Peak (in the 
county of Derby), nearly along the dividing line between the 
six northern coxmties. 

2. The Cumbrian Mountains form a group in the counties of 
Cumberlimd, Westmorelaaid, and northern Lancashire, near the 
coast of the Irish Sea. Thej contain the highest elevation 

* An esttiary is a narrow arm of the aea^ snoh as ia often formed at the 
mouth of a river. In Scotland it is caUed a frith. The word estuaiy is from 
the Latin teMuarium, Frith is from the Latin frehim, 

O 
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in England — Scaw Fell, situated in the centre of the group, 
and reaching 3166 feet above the level of the sea. The moun- 
tains called Skiddaw and HelveUyn, in the same group, are 
nearly as high. 

3. The Welsh Mountains spread over the greater part of the 
siu^ace of Wales, and reach in their highest point a greater 
elevation than any of the English mountains. Snowdon, 
in the county of Caernarvon, 3571 feet above the sea, is 
the highest. Cader Idris, Plinlimmon, the Beacons of 
Brecknock, and many others, are lofty and weU- known 
points. 

4. The high grounds of Devonshire and Cornwall are less 
elevated, but still impai't a varied and often rugged surface to 
the south-west comer of the island, Dartmoor, in Devonshire, 
reaches 1792 feet above the sea. Brown Willy, the highest 
hill in Cornwall, is 1368 feet. 

To the eastward of the above tracts, the elevations are much less con- 
spicuous : few points reach more than a thousand feet above the sea-level, and 
most of them are considerably below that altitude. The names of the most 
important among these lower heights, with the counties in which they are 
situated, are as follows :— 



North York Hoors... Yorkshire. 

^o^ {"^"Si^sC' 

"""t-Hma {^^I'^l^ 

Clee Hills Shropshire. 

TheWrekin do. 

^-omBm. {^SSI^""* 

Gent Hills Worcester. 



Cotswold Hfllfl Olottoester. 

Mendip Hills Somerset. 

Quantock Hills do. 

Blackdown HiUs do. 

Ti f Somerset And 

E™«*>' i Devon. 

SaUsbury Plain Wiltshire. 

North Downs Kentand Surrey. 

So"th Down. {^"^^ 



The most extensive plains and valleys in England are the 
following: — ^the York Plain, the Cheshire Plain, the Central 
Plain, the district of the Fens, the Eastern Plain, the Valley 
of the Severn, and the Valley of the Thames. The district 
of the Feos, which lies roimd the shores of the Wash, 
includes parts of the counties of Lincoln, Northampton, 
Himtingdon, Cambridge, Norfolk, and Suffolk, and forms the 
lowest and most perfectly level portion of the island. More 
than half of Cambridgeshire, and large portions of Hunting- 
donshire and Lincolnshire, are within the Fens. The whole 
4.-^«4. i^qjg ]yQQj^ convcrted by drainage into a highly-productive 
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BiYEBS. — ^The principal rivers of England and "Wales are :— 



On the £cut, jUnoing into the Oerman Ocean — 



Tare. 
OrwelL 
Stour (Essex). 

Colne. 



Blackwater. 
Thames. 
Stour (Kent). 



IVne. Witham. 

Wear. WellancL 

Tees. Nen. 

Huraber i J^t ^"*^* ^^^^*^- 

The Humber, which is really rather an arm of the sea than ariyer, is formed 
by the junction of the Ouse (of Torkshire) and the Trent. The Ouse receives 
the Swale, Tore, Wharfe, Nidd, Aire (with its tributary, the Calder), Don, and 
Derwent. The Trent is joined by another river Derwent, and also by the 
Dove and the Soar. The Thames is joined by the streams of the CherweU, 
Thame, Kennet, Wey, Mole, and Medway. 

The river Thames is, with two exceptions,* the longest river in the British 
Islands, and it ranks first in order of importance^ since it has London, the 
metropolis of the British Empire, upon its banks. The Thames rises near 
the eastern foot of the CotswoM Mills, and has a course of 215 miles to tiie 
£ea» 



Bother. 
Ouse (Sussex). 
Adur. 
Arun. 



On the South, JUnring into- the JBngliA Channel-^ 



Itchen. 

Anton, or Test. 
Avon (Salisbury). 
Stour (DorsetX 



Froom. 
Axe. 
Otter. 
Exe. 



Teign, 
Dait. 
Tamar. 
Fal. 



The Salisbury Avon, the Exe, and the Tamar, are the three longest of tho 
above. 



On the Wea, 



Flovfing into tJte Irith Sea — 



Eden. 

Derwent. 

Kent* 

Lime. 

"Wyro. 



Ribble. 

Mersey, 

Dee. 

Conway. 

Teify. 



Flotring into the Bri^ol Channd^ 



Towy. 

Tawe. 

Neath. 

Usk. 

Wye. 






Severn. 
Avon (Bristol). 
Parret. 
Tawe. 
Tonidge. 



The Severn is the longest river of England and Wales. It rises upon Plin« 
limmon (one of the Welsh MoimtainsX and has a course of 240 miles to the sea. 
The Severn is joined by the Virnwy, the Tern, the Stour (of Stafford and Wor- 
ce-stcrshires), the Teme, and the Upper Avon— or Avon of Warwick and 
Stratford, t 

Lakes. — There are few lakes in England, and they are nearly 
all situated within the region of tho Cumbrian Mountains. The 
largest are Windermere, Qlleswater, Coniston, Derwent Water, 
Bassenthwaite, Crummock, and Wast Water. In Wales, are 
Lake Bala, the Lakes of Llanberris, Llyn Conway, and Breck* 
nock-mere. 

* The Severn and the Shannon. 

t Three rivers named Avon have been mentioned above, and there are 
several other streams, in various parts of Bntaiu, that bear the same name, 
Avon (or a/on) was the Celtic term for a stream, or running water. Ouse, 
which is also a name attached to several English rivers, is from the French 
caicx (waters), and is a reooid of the Norman rulers of our islands 
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Cum ATE Airo Natural Productions. — ^The climate of Eng- 
land is temperate and healthy. The average temperature of 
the year is rather higher than that of the adjacent shores 
of tne continent, while the summers are not so hot, nor the 
winters so severe, as those experienced on the mainland in 
similar latitudes. The general moisture of the atmosphere, 
and the frequent occurrence of rain, as well as the above- 
mentioned characteristics, are explained by the insular posi- 
tion of Britain. Tlie western side of the island has a rather 
higher temperature than the neighbourhood of the eastern 
coasts, and nas also a greater fall of rain. The coasts of Corn- 
wall and Devon, and the shores of South Wales, are especiallj 
distinguished by the mildness of their winter. 

The mineral produce of England and Wales is distinguished 
by its extraordmary abundance in what are most necessary to 
civilised man— coal and iron, together with copper, lead, zinc, 
tin, and other ores. The coal-fields of England occur chiefly 
in the northern and midland counties, and yield an inexhaus- 
tible supply of that fuel — ^necessary alike for the purposes 
of manuracturing industry and of household consmnption. 
South Wales includes a rich coal-field, of large extent, and 
North Wales contains some like tracts, of smaller area. Iron- 
ore occurs abundantly within the limits of nearly all the qoal- 
districts, and is most extensively worked in South Wales, 
together with the counties of Stafford, Shropshire, Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire, Durham, and Northiunberland. Lead is princi- 
pally worked in Derbyshire, Northumberland, Cumberland, 
North and South Wales, and Devonshire. Copper and tin 
belong chiefly (the latter entirely) to the counties of Cornwall 
and Devon. Cheshire furnishes an abundant supply of salt, 
from the brine-springs and mines in the valley of the river 
Weaver, which joins the Mersey. Good marbles and building- 
stones are derived from the northern and north-midland 
districts of the country, as well as from its south-western 
peninsida. The Isle of Portland, in the county of Dorset, 
furnishes building-stone of excellent quality. The easterly 
and south<«asterly divisions of England are deficient in this 
material ; but the valuable clays in which they aboimd supply 
the material — brick— of which the metropolis and other cities 
in those parts of the island are chiefly constructed. Slate is 
extensively quarried in Wales, and in the mountain-region 
of Cumbenand and Westmoreland. 

The large extent to which the land has been brought under 
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culture has greatly diminished the size of the forests with 
which considerable jportions of England were formerly covered, 
while many of the wild animals which its woods once sheltered 
have become altogether banished from within its limits.* The 
wild grasses, flowers, and shrubs, with the nmnerous smaller 
members of the animal kingdom, though interesting to the 
naturalist, are ai less real importance than the grains, fruits, 
and vegetables — ^the domestic cattle and various farm-yard 
stock, which engage the attention of the agricultural portion 
of the English population. Few, even of those which thrive 
most upon its soil, were originally native to England, and 
several have been introduced within a comparatively modem 
date-t Among trees, the oak, elm, birch, poplar, alder, aspen^ 
yew, mountain-ash, and Scotch fir, are proDaDly indigenous to 
the soil : as also are the apple, the hazel-nut, willow, black and 
white thorn, blackberry, and common d^-rose. The trees, 
shrubs, and roots that are most common in England are, for the 
most part, the same that belong to the similar latitudes of the 
European continentw 

PoPULATiGN AND INDUSTRIAL PuRSTTTCS. — England and 
Wales contained, in 1851, nearly eighteen millions of inhabi- 
tants. In the proportion of inhabitiEints to extent of surface, 
England is more populous than any other country of Europe, 
with the exception of Belgium. 

Manufactures and trade constitute the characteristics of the 
national industry of Britain in the present day, and the pro- 
portion of the population of England that are engaged in them 
IS rapidly increasing. It is only within a recent period, how- 
ever, that such has been the case. Before the close of the 
last century, England was essentially an agricultural country. 
The rapid extension of machinery, and the amazing growth of 
our great branches of manufacturing industry, have efifected a 
striUng chcmge in the general chsLracter of the national in- 
dustry. England ranks first among the nations of the world, 

* See ante, p. 28. 

t The yegetables which compose our oommon salads (as lettaoss, ndisbes* 
&C.) were not grown in England until the reign of Henxy YIII. The potatoe 
— « native of tne New World — ^was first introduced into England in the reign 
of Hisabeth. The peach, aod other fruits of lilce kind, have been derived (07 
way of southern Europe) from the countries of western Asia. We owe soma 
of our most oommon garden-flowers, as the ranunculus and the damask-rose, 
to the Crusaders and their companion-pilgrims. The various roses, the nar- 
dssos, iris, jonquil, mignionett^ and many other well-known ornaments of 
our garden, have been derived from westeni AmB, or the coasts of the Medl- 
tenraoean. 
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in regard both to the extent of manufacturing produce and 
the amount of its foreign trade. Its agricultural produce, 
though considerable, is unequal to the consumption of its popu- 
lation, and the deficiency is suppUed by the importation of 
com from other lands. 

The most strictly agricultural districts of England are found 
chiefly in the eastern and southern portions of the island : the 
manufacturing districts belong to the northern, north-midland, 
and western coimtries. The farming pursued in the latter is 
devoted in great measure to the rearing of stock, which is also 
(from the hmv natiure of its surface, unsuited to the plough) 
the case in Wales. Wheat, oats, barley, and rye, are the 
grains most largely grown : wheat most extensively in the 
south-eastern counties, barlej^r in the eastern and midland 
counties, oats within the district of the Fens, and in the north. 
Hops are cultivated chiefly in Kent and Surrey (within the 
tract of country known as the Weald),* and in the counties of- 
Worcester and Hereford. The potatoe is very largely grown 
in Lancashire, Cumberland, and Cheshire ; the turnip chiefly 
in Norfolk. Rape is much cultivated in Lincolnshire and 
Cambridgeshire; hemp and flax in the counties of Lincoln 
and Suffolk. Gkirden vegetables are grown, on the most exten- 
sive scale, in the vicinity of the metropolis, and near the large 
towns in general. The counties of Hereford and Devon are 
distinguished for the extensive culture of the apple, firom which 
cider is largely made. 

Cotton, wool, and iron, are the three great staples of the 
manufacturing industry of Britain. The^r*^, which is a vege- 
table material — ^the pod of the cotton-plant — ^is derived by 
import, chiefly from the United States of America. The 
secondy which belongs in its native state to the animal king- 
dom, is furnished by the fleeces of the sheep reared upon our 
plains and downs, together with a lai^e quantity imported 
from distant lands — ^principally from our colonies in Australia. 
The thirdy a mineral ore, is supplied in exhaustless abundance 
by the English soil. 

The southern division of Lancashire, and the adjoining part 
of CTieshire, are the great seat of the cotton manufacture, 
which, though of comparatively recent origin, employs a much 
larger number of artisans than any other single branch of 

* That is, tmxxJ, or forett, which is what the word (of Saxon origin) means. 
In former times, all this portion of Kent and Surrey, wiUi the ac^oining purt 
''-^rmed a vast forestr 
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British industry. Manchester is the centre and capital of the 
cotton manufacture, and Liverpool is its port. The West 
Hiding of Yorkshire is the chief seat of the woollen manufac- 
ture, and the towns of Leeds and Bradford are its principal 
centres of industry. The south part of Staffordshire, and the 
adjacent portions of Warwick, Worcester, and Shropshire, are 
the chief seat of the manufacture of iron and hardw£u*e 
goods, and the town of Birmingham is the manufacturing 
capitaJ of this district. Sheffield in Yorkshire, is the chief 
seat of one branch of the hardware trade — ^the making of 
cutlery. 

Other msuiufactures are carried on extensively in England, 
but none upon a scale of such magnitude as the three above 
named. The silk and linen manufactures, the making of 
hosiery and lace, the leather manufacture, those of earthen- 
ware and glass, of watches and clocks, of paper, and a vast 
variety of others, are all of importance. The making of 
earthenware, on an extensive scale, is almost pecuhar to a dis- 
trict in the north of Staffordshire, which is hence called " the 
Potteries." 

The foreign commerce of England extends to every part 
of the globe : her ships traverse eyery sea, and her flag is 
seen in the harboiu*s of every land. The importation of raw 
materials, and the export of manufactured goods, are the dis- 
tinguishing features of English commerce. Sugar, coffee, 
fipices, and other productions of tropical regions, foreign to 
the English soil, are iinported from the East and West Indies; 
tea from the ports of China ; tobacco from the United States 
and elsewhere ; timber from Canada and the countries lying 
round the Baltic Sea ; wines and spirits from France, Spain, 
and Portugal ; hides, skins, and tallow, from South America, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and Russia. The coimtries to which 
the lai^est quantities of British manufactures and other pro- 
duce are exported, are the United States of America, the 
Australian Colonies of Britain, the East Indies, Germany, 
Prussia, Holland, Canada, and the other British colonies in 
North America, with Brazil, Turkey, France, the West Indies, 
Russia, Italy, China, Spain and Portugal, and the various states 
of South America. 

Good roads traverse every part of England, and the nume- 
rous railways that have been constructed within the last thirty 
years supply the means of rapid commimication between aXL 
the principal towns. Nearly 8000 miles of railway are open 
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for traffic in England and Wales. The midland counties of 
England are also traversed extensively by canals. 



OotmnBB AND Towns.— England and Wales are divided into 
fiftj-two counties : England contains forty of the number, and 
Wales twelva The shapes of these divisions are very irregular, 
and the sizes very unequal, as the map shows us. Rutiand- 
shire, the smallest of the English counties, is hardly more 
than one-fortieth part of the size of Yorkshire, which is the 
largest. Lincoln, Devon, and Norfolk, come next to Yorkshire 
in order of magnituda Middlesex, Huntingdon, and Bedford, 
are, next to Rutland, the smallest in dimensions. 

The English counties are divided, with reference to relative 
situation, mto 6 northern, 6 western, 5 eastern, 9 southern, 
and 14 midland counties. 

The name of the six northern counties are Northumberland, 
Diu'ham, Yorkshire, Cumberland, Westmoreland, Lancashire. 
The first three border on the German Ocean : the other three 
are on the western side of the island, adjacent to the Irish Sea. 

The six western coimties are Cheshire, Shropshire, Hereford- 
shire, Mozmiouthshire, Gloucestershire, and Somerset. The 
four first-mentioned of the number adioin the Welsh border. 

The five eastern counties are Lincoln, Cambridge, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex. All of them, except Cambridge, are washed 
by the waters of the German Ocean. 

The nine southern counties are Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Berk- 
shire, Hampshire, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Devon, and Com- 
walL They stretch (with the exception of Surrev, Berkshire, 
and Wiltshire, which are inland) alongthe shore of the English 
Channel, from the North and South Forelands on the east, to 
the Lands End in the west. 

The 14 midland counties are Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, 
Leicester, Warwick,Worcester, Oxford, Buckingham, MidcQesex, 
Hertford, Bedford, Huntingdon, Noiihampton, and Rutland. 
The first six are sometimes mstinguished as the north^nudland 
district, and the remainder as the so^Uhrmidland, Middlesex 
is termed the metropolitan county, since it contains London, 
the capital of the British Empire. 

Li each county, the town in which the assizes (or courts for 
the trial of offences against the law) are periodically held, is 
♦««^«^ *lie county-town. This ranks as the capital of the 
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county, though it does not always coincide with the largest 
town which the county may contain. 

1. Middlesex is the most populous of the counties, owing 
to the larger portion of London being within its limits. It 
stretches Somg the north bank of the river Thames, by which 
it is divided from the neighbouring coimty of Surrey. 

ZoTuion, with its suburbs, stretches over a vast space, 
within which are included upwards of two and a quarter 
millions of inhabitants — ^probably a larger population than 
that of any other city on the globe. Besides its rank as the 
metropolis of the kingdom, London is a great manufacturing 
and commercial city, a centre of arts, literature, general re- 
finement, and wealth. Westminster, which is now included 
within the westerly limits of the metropolis, was formerly 
separated from London by intervening fields, and still pre- 
serves the privileges of a distinct city. Southwark, the south- 
wardly division of London, is to the south of the Thames, and 
within the county of Surrey. London contains the cathedral 
church of St Paul's, and constitutes a bishop's see. 

The small towns of Brentfordy Uxbridge, and Staines, are in 
this county. 

2. Hertfordshibe is an agricultural county, and has no 
towns of large size. Hertford, on the river Lea, is the county- 
town. Near it is Ware, also on the Lea. St Albans, Mitchin, 
Watford f Bishop Stortford, and Bamet, ore small places in this 
county. St Aloans was the scene of two of the battles fought 
during the Wars of the Koses (1455 and 1461). Bamet, which 
lies on the borders of Hertford and Middlesex, witnessed a 
more important event of like kind, belonging to the same 
disastrous period — ^the battle in which the ^unous Earl of 
Warwick was slain, A.D. 1471. 

3. Buckinghamshire is entirely an agricultural county. 
Its coimty-town, Bttckingham, lies on the Great Ouse, in the 
northern part of the countv. The other towns are AyUshury^ 
Oreat JfaHow, and Wvcombe. 

4. Oxfordshire, also an agricultural county, has for its 
capital the cathedral city of Oxford, seated at the jimction of 
the CherweU and the Thames. Oxford is a celebrated seat 
of learning, one of the two ancient imiversities of England. 
Among the other towns are Banbury, Witney, Henley-cnr 
Thames, and Woodstock, Chalgrove !^eld, the scene of a 
skirmish between the forces of Charles L and the F^liament^ 
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in wliicli Hampden was mortally womided (1643), is in this 
county. 

6. NoRTHAMPTONSHTRB is chiefly an agricultural county. 
Its county-town, Northampton (on the river Nen), has, 
however, an extensive manufacture of boots and shoes. 
Peterborough, also on the Nen, is a cathedral city, and has 
considerable trade. Wellingborough, Kettering, and Davervtry, 
are smaller towns. Naseby, the scene of the decisive 
victory gained by Cromwell over the army of Charles I. 
(a.d. 1645), is in this coimty, twelve miles distant from North- 
ampton, to the N.W. A battle was fought near the town of 
Northampton in 1460, during the Wars of the Roses. 

6. Bedfordshire, a small agricultural county, has for its 
capital the town of Bedford, on the river Ouse. Among its 
other towns are Luton, Dunstable, Leighton Buzzard, and 
Wobum, 

7. Huntingdonshire is an agricultural county, and great 
part of it is within the district of the Fens. Its county- 
town, HurUingdon, on the river Ouse, was the birth-place of 
Oliver CromwelL 8t Ives and St Neots are small towns in 
this county. 

8. RuTLANDSHiRB, the Smallest of the counties, is entirely 
agricultural It contains the small towns of Oakham and 
Uppingham, the former of which is the county-town. 

9. Leicestershirb has extensive manufactures, though a 
^at portion of the county is agricultural. The coimty-town, 
Jjeicester (on the river Soar, wluoh joins the Trent), is noted 
for its manufactiu*e of woollen stockings, and is one of the 
most considerable of our midland towns. Ashby-d&Za-Zouch, 
in the N.W. part of the county, has a small coal-fleld in its 
neighbourhood. The other towns are Loughborough, Hinckley, 
Melton-Mowbray, and Market Harborongh, Bosworth, near 
which the battle that terminated the Wars of the Hoses was 
fought, in 1483, is a few miles west of Leicester. 

10. Warwickshire is a manufacturing county. The county- 
town, Warwick, is on the banks of the Upper Avon. Adjoin- 
ing it is Leamington, famous for its mineral waters. 

Birmingham, in the N.W. part of Warwickshire, close to 
the Staffordshire border, is a lai^e and populous town, the 
creat centre of the iron trade. Coventry, further to the east, 
nas a small coal-fleld in its vicinity, and is noted for its manu- 
facture of ribbons. Rugby, Nuneaton^ and StroUford-on-Awm 
(the birth-place of Shakspeare), are in this county. The battle 
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of Edgehill (a.d. 1642) was fought on the rising ground of 
that name, within the southern extremity of Warwickshire. 

11. Worcestershire has extensive manufactures in its 
northerly division, but is chiefly an agricultural county. Its 
capital, Worcester (on the Severn), is a cathedral citv, and is 
noted for its porcelain and glass-works, as well as tor many 
events of historic fame — chief among them the victory of 
Cromwell over the adherents of Charles II., in 1651. Kidder- 
minster (on the Stour) has extensive carpet factories, Dudley, 
farther to the north, though belonging to this county, is 
locally within the iron and coal district of South Staffordshire, 
and is a populous seat of the hardware trade. Bromsgrove, 
Stourbridge, Stourport, and Evesham, are within this county. 
Evesham (within the f ertOe vale of that name, watered by the 
Avon) was the scene of a battle between Prince Edward and 
the barons under Simon Montfort, in 1265. 

12. Staffordshire is a manufacturing coimty. It includes 
two coal-fields — one (that of South Staffordshire), the seat of 
the iron and hardware manufacture ; the other (in the northern 
part of the county), embracing the district of the Potteries. 
The ooimty-town is Stafford, on the river Sow, an affluent of 
the Trent. But Wolverhampton, West Bromwich, Walsall, 
Bilston, and Wedneshury, within the coal and iron district of 
the south (and in the vicinity of Birmingham), are all of larger 
size. Stoke^upoTi-Trent (in the northern part of the county) 
is in the Pottery district. Lichfield, towards the eastern 
border of the coimtv, is a cathedral city. Leek, BurtonrOU' 
Trent, and Tamwortn, are towns of smaller size. 

The site of the battle of Blore Heath (a.d. 1459) is within 
this county, about 11 miles to the N.W. of Stafford, and close 
to the Shropshire border. 

13. Derbyshire is partly a manufacturing coimty, but em- 
braces the rugged and elevated district of the Peak, which 
forms its northerly division. It has numerous lead and iron 
mines, and includes part of an extensive coal-field, the l&iger 
portion of which is within the adjacent coimty of York, "fiie 
chief town, Derby (on the river Derwent, which joins the 
Trent), is a great seat of the silk manufacture, and parti- 
cularly of silk stockings. Chesterfield, Belper, Wirksworth, 
Aihbome, and Matlock, are among the other towns. Matlock 
is noted for its warm mineral waters, and for the romantic 
beauties of its scenery. 

14 NoTTZNGHAHSHiBS IS part manufacturing, but is more 
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generally an agricultural district. The chief town, NcUinahanh 
{pn the Trent), has extensive manufactures of cottonHstocidngs 
and lace. Newark^ Mansfield^ and Worksop^ are smaller towns. 
A few miles from Newark, and near the south bank of the 
Trent, is the village of Stoke, the scene of a battle fought 
(A.D. 1487) between the army of Henrj VIL and the followers 
of the impostor SimneL 

• 

15. Northumberland, the most northerly of the English 
counties, contains the towns of Newcastle, North Shields, 
Berwick, Alnwick, Morpeth, and Hexham. The south-eastern 
portion of the county contains a rich coal-field, and has coal- 
mines, iron-works, and various manufactures. Its western and 
northern divisions are hiUy and pastoral. Newcastle, on the 
river Tyne, is the chief seat of the coal-trade, and is also the 
county-town. Hexham, a few miles west of Newcastle, was 
the scene of a victory gained by the Yorkists over the Lsmcas- 
trian forces, in 1464 Berwicky at the mouth of the river 
Tweed, adjoins the Scotch frontier, and is celebrated in the 
history of early border warfare. Halidon Hill, the scene of 
a victory gained by the English over the Scots, in 1333, 
is inmiediately to the north of Berwick. Northumberland 
includes the site of the battle of Flodden, so disastrous to the 
Scotch, fought (in 1513) near the village of Flodden, a few 
miles distant from the small town of Wooler, at the eastern 
foot of the Cheviot Hills. Homeldon, the scene of Harry 
Percy's victory over Douglas (in 1402), lies only a mile distant 
from Wooler. 

16. Durham adjoins Northumberland, and resembles that 
county in its eastern part, which is a rich coal-field, with 
numerous iron and other works, and busv seaport towns. The 
cathedred city of Durham, the capital of the county, is on the 
river Wear. At the mouth of the same river is Sunderland, 
Stockton (on the Tees), Hartlepool, and South Shields, are also 
in this county. The battle oi Neville's Cross, gained over the 
Scottish army in 1346, was fought in this county, a few miles 
distant from the city of Durham. 

17. YoRKSHiRB is divided into three ridinffe — the North, 
East, and West Riding The two former are agricultural and 
pastoral : the West Kiding embraces part of an extensive 
coal-field, and is a populous district, the chief seat of the 
woollen and clothing manufactiu*es. York, the capital of the 
county, and an archbishop's see, stands on the river Ouse, in 
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the centre of a fertile plain. A few miles west of York is 
the village of Long Marston, near which the army of Charles I. 
was defeated by Oromwell, in 1644. Further to the south- 
west, near the banks of the Wharfe, is Towton, the scene 
of the bloodiest engagement fought during the Wars of the 
Boses (1461). Stamford Bridge, a few miles east of York (on 
the river Derwent), is noteworthy for the victory gained there 
by Harold over his brother Tostig and a Norwegian army, a 
few days prior to the battle of Hastings. 

The chief towns in the West Riding of Yorkshire are Leeds, 
Sheffield, Bradford, Huddersfield, Halifax, Wakefield, Barns- 
ley, Dewsbury, Doncaster, and Ripon. Leeds (on the river 
Aire), Bradford, Hudderafidd, and Halifax, are the great 
seats of the woollen and clothing manidPactures. Sheffield, 
on the river Don, is the seat of the cutleiy trade. Ripon, 
on the Yore, is a cathedral city, WaheMd (on the river 
Calder) was the scene of a victory gained by the Lancastrians 
over the followers of the White Itose, in 1460. 

Hie East Riding contains the towns of Hull, Beverley, and 
Bridlington. HM stands on the north bank of the Humber, 
at the entrance of the little river Hull, and is an important 
seaport. 

The North Riding contains Scarborough and Whitby, both 
situated on the coast ; with McUton, Richmond, and North 
AUerton, in the interior. The battle of the Standard, between 
the EngUsh and Scottish armies, in 1138, was fought near 
North Allerton. 

18. Cumberland is for the most part mountainous. Its 
northerly division includes a plain of some extent, along the 
Bolway Frith and the lower course of the Eden. In the west, 
adjoining the Irish Sea, is a small but highly productive coal- 
field. The chief towns are Carlisle, Whitehaven, Workington, 
Maryport, Cockermouth, Penrith, and Keswick. Carlisle, the 
capital, is a cathedral city, on the river Eden. Whitehaven, 
on the coast, is the chief seat of the coal-trade. Keswick is 
in the heart of the lake district, 

19. Westmoreland contains the towns of Kendal and 
Appleby, the latter of which is the countv-town. But Kendal 
(on the river Kent, which flows into Morecambe Bay) is of 
larger size, and has woollen and other manufactures. The 
greater part of Westmoreland is mountainous and pastoral. 

20. Lancashirb includes the great seats of the cotton manu- 
focture. This branch of indus^ is pursued through all the 
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southern portion of the county, which emhraces a valuable 
coal-field. Manchester (on the Irwell, a tributary of the 
Mersey), and Liverpool (at the mouth of the Mersey), are the 
largest towns in England, next to the metropolis : the former 
is the great centre of the cotton-trade, and the latter its port. 
Manchester is a cathedral city. Preston (on the Ribble), Bolton, 
Oldhcum, Blackburn, Wigan, Eochdaley Ashtonrunder-L^nCy 
Btaley Bridge, Warrington, Colne, Charley, and Lancaster, are 
all busy manufacturing towns. Lancaster, on the river Lune, 
ranks as the capital of the county. 

A small detached portion of the county, known as Fumess, 
lies to the north of Morecambe Bay. Ims belongs physically 
to the region of the Cumbrian mountains. 

21. Cheshire is chiefly an agricultural county, but includes 
part of the cotton-manufactming district. The cathedral city 
of Chester, on the river Dee, is its capitaL Upon Bowton 
Heath, to the west of this city, the troops of Charles I. were 
defeated by the parliamentary forces, in 1645 — ^a few months 
after the battle of Naseby. Stockport, Macdes/leld, and Birk- 
enhead (opposite to Liverpool), are considerable towns. Nant- 
wich, Muldlewich, and Northwich, in the valley of the river 
Weaver, are famous for their salt-works. 

22. Shropshire is chiefly agricultural, but includes a 
small coal-fleld, and has some iron and other manufactures, 
at Coalbrook Dale and elsewhere. Shrewsbury, on the Severn, 
is the coimty-town. The battle between the army of Henry 
lY. and the insurgent forces imder Hotspur was fought in i& 
immediate vicinity, in 1403. The other towns are Bridge- 
north, Wellington, I/udlow, and Oswestry. 

23. Herefordshire is entirely agricultural, and is famous 
for its hop-grounds and its orchards. The city of Hereford, 
its capital, stands on the river Wye, and has an ancient cathe- 
dral. Leominster, Ledbury, and Ross, are small towns in this 
county. A few miles to the north-west of Leominster is 
Mortimer's Cross, one of the battle-flelds of the Roses 
(A.D. 1461). 

24. Monmouthshire is a mining and manufacturing county. 
It includes a portion of the South Wales coal-fleld, and has 
nimierous iron-works. The chief town, Monmouth, is on the 
Wye, at the junction of the small river Munnow. The other 
towns are Newport (a considerable seaport at the mouth of 
the Usk), Abergavenny, Pontypool, and Chepstow, 

25. Gloucestershire includes the long chain of the Cots- 
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wold Hills, and is in great part agriculturaL But it poflsesses 
two small coal-fields — one of them in the Forest of Dean, to 
the west of the Severn, the other near the Avon, on the south 
border of the county. The making of woollen cloth is pursued 
eiteDsively at Stroud and other places in the neighbourhood 
of the Cotswolds. OlotLcester, the capital, is on the banks of 
the river Severn, and is a cathedral city.'* Cheltenham^ 
Stroud, Cirencester, and Tewkesbury, are in this county. 
Cheltenham is famed for its mineral waters. Tewkesbury, on 
the Severn, is historically noteworthy on account of the victory 
gained there by Edward IV. over the army of Queen Margaret, 
in 1471, three weeks after the battle of Bamet. 

Bristcl, on the river Avon, is partly in Gloucestershire and 
partly in Somersetshire, but has the privileges of a county in 
itself. Bristol is an important and flemishing porfc. 

26. SoMEBSirrsHiRE is almost wholly agricultural. Its capital, 
the city of Bath, stands on the Avon, and is famous for its 
warm mineral springs. WeUs is an ancient city lying at the 
foot of the MeiKup Hills.t Taunton, Frome, Bridgewater, and 
Yeovil, are in this county. Between Bridgewater and Taunton 
is Sedgemoor, the scene of Monmouth's defeat by the troops 
of James II., in 1685. Athelney, the temporary retreat of 
Alfred the Great, was in former ages a marshy tract of ground, 
lying near the junction of the rivers Tone and Parret, by 
which it was insulated. 

27. Lincolnshire is an agricultural county. Its capital, 
Lincoln, is an ancient cathedral city on the river Witham. 
Boston, also on the Witham, a few mues above its mouth, and 
Orimsbi/, on the south bank of the Hmnber, are flourishing 
porta Oainshorough (on the Trent), Stamford (on the Wel- 
land), and Lovth, are iiiland towns. 

28. Cambridgeshire is an agricultm^ county. Its northern 
half is called the Isle of Ely, from its having in former times 
been insulated by marshes, and is within the level region of 
the Fens. The county-town, Cambridge (on the river Cam, or 
Orauta, which joins the Ouse), is the seat of one of the two 
ancient universities of England. Wisbeach, Ely, and Nefw^ 
fnarket, are in this coimty. Ely, on the river Ouse, is a 
cathedral city. 

29. Norfolk is the only one of the eastern counties that 
possesses any considerable manufactures ; but by far the 

* The cities of Gloucester and Bristol form, unitedly, one diocese. 

t The cities of Bath and Wells ibrm together one diocese, or episcopal see. 
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larger portion of the oounty is affricultaraL The ancient 
cathedral city of Norwich, its capital, was an early seat of the 
woollen manufacture, which it still retains. Norwich stands 
on the river Wensum, immediately above its junction with the 
Yare. Yarmouth, at the mouth of the Yare, is a flourishing 
seaport. Lynn (or King's Lynn), which also possesses con- 
siderable trade, is at the mouth of the Great Ouise. 

30. Suffolk is entirely an agricultural county. Its chief 
town, Ipswich, stands on the river Orwell, a few miles above 
its mouth. Bury St Edmunds, Lowestoft, and Sudhury, are 
the other principal towns. Lowestoft is a seaport, situated at 
the most easterly extremity of Great Britain. 

31. Essex is also chiefly agricultural Its county-town is 
Chdmsford, on the river Chelmer. But Colchester, on the 
river Colne, is of larger size. Harwich, a seaport of more 
importance in a former period than at the present time, lies 
at the mouth of the river Stour. Saffron- ncUden^ Braintree, 
and Maldon, are small inland towns. 

32. Kent is chiefly an agricultural county, but it contains 
ninnerous seaports, some of which, from their proximityto 
the coast of France, were early of historical importance. The 
coimty-town is Maidstone, on the river Medway. But Chatham, 
Woolwich, and Dover, are of larger size. Chatham, which hes 
near the mouth of the Medway, is an important naval arsenaL 
It adjoins Rochester, which is an ancient cathedral city. 
Woolwich is on the south bank of the Thames, below London. 
Dover is at the south-^ast comer of the island, immediately 
opposite to the coast of France. A few miles west of it is 
FMestone, also a seaport of ancient date. 

Canterbury, on the river Stour, is an ancient cathedral city 
—the ecclesiastical metropoUs of England* — and smpasses any 
other place in Kent in historic dignity. It was here that the 
Saxon king Ethelbert, A.D. 697, embraced Christianity, on its 
re-introduction into Britain by the agency of Augustine. 

Along the shores of Kent (beginning at the eastern suburbs 
of London), there occur in succession the following places : — 
Greenwich, Woolwich, Gravesend, Rochester, and Chatham ; 
Sheemess (on the Isle of Sheppy), Whitstable, Margate, Rams- 
gate, Sandwich, Deal, Dover, Folkestone, and Hythe. Margate 
and Ramsgate are situated on the Isle of Thanet, which is now 

* Canterbury and York are each the seat of an archbishopric. But C^ter- 
bury ranks first in point of dignity. The archbishop of York is a primate of 
Sncrian<i • f.>tA oi<chbishop of Oftnterbury is primate of att England. 
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only divided from the mainland by a shallow creek. The sea 
immediately in front of Deal is called the Downs, and is a 
much-frequented roadstead.* 

Some of the ports on the Kentish and Sussex coasts had 
peculiar privileges granted them in the later Saxon and earlv 
Aorman times, from the importance of their position witn 
reference to the opposite shores of the continent. The Cinque 
Ports, as they were called^-originally five in numbeiv— were 
Sandvdch, D^, Dover, Hythe, and Romney, all in Kent. 
Three others. Rye, Winchelsea, and Hastings, in the adjoining 
county of Sussex, were afterwards addedf Dover, D^, and 
Hastings are now the most considerable of the Cinque Porta, 
the harbours of the others having become, in the lapse at 
time, choked up by the sand, 

33. SuRBET mcludes that portion of the metropolis situated 
to the south of the Thames, out bv far the greater part of the 
countyis agriculturaL Gfuildfordythe coimty town, is on the 
river Wey, an affluent of the Thames : Croydon^ a few miles 
south of London, is of larger size. Richmond and Kingston^ 
both on the Ths^es, are in this county. Eangston was im- 
portant in Saxon times, and seven of omr Saxon kings were 
crowned there. Bunnjrmead, where the Great Charter was 
signed by King John, at the instance of his armed barons 
(a.d. 1215), is within the north-western border of Surrev, im< 
mediatelv adjoining the south bank of the Thames, and near 
the small town of Egham. 

34. Sussex, an agricultiu^l ooimty, includes an extensive 
line of coast lying uong the English ChanneL From Beachv 
Head westward, this coast is backed by the range of chalk 
hills called the South Downs. Lewea^ on a small river called 
the Ouse, is the county town, and gave its name to a battle 
fought in the vicinity between I^ince Edward (afterwards 
Edward I.) and the rebellious barons, during the reign of 
Henry ILL (ad. 1264). Brighton, on the coast, is a large and 
populous town, the resort of vast numbers of visitors from the 
metropolis. BastingSy also on the coast, is further to the east- 
ward. A few miles west of Hastings (near Bulverhithe, on 
the shore of Pevensey Bay,) is the place where William the 
Conqueror landed, in 1066 ; the small town of Battle^ to the 

* Apftrt of the open sea in which ships are aooiutofaed to ilde at andior la 
called a road, or road»tead. 
' t These ports were bound l^ charter to provide a certain ntodbdr 7>f 'flUps 

for the defence of the ooastb 

D 
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north-west of Hastings^ marks the scene of the engagexnenis 
which, a few days afterwards, transferred the dominion of 
England from Saxon to Norman hands. Shoreham and Worths 
ina are on the coast, to the west of Brighton. Chichester^ 
still further west, is a cathedral city. 

35. BsBKsmsB is an agricultuial county. Readina^ its 
capital, stands at the j\mction of the river Kennet with the 
Thame& The other towns are Windsor (the frequent resi- 
dence of our sovereign, on the south bank of the Thames), 
Abingdofiy Maidenhead^ Newbury^ and Wantage, Two en- 
gagements between the armies of Charles I. and the Parliar 
ment occurred near Newbury (in 1643 and the following year). 
Wantage is distinguished as the birthplace of Alfred the 
Great. 

36. Hamfshibb is an agricultursJ coimty. It possesses two 
important seaports, PorUmotUh and SotUhampton; but Win^ 
Chester, an ancient cathedral city, in the fertile valley of the 
Itchen, is the capital Winchester was the chief city of the 
West Saxon kings, and continued to be regarded, in early Nor- 
man times, as the capital of the kingdom. Portsmouth is one 
of the three great naval arsenals of England.* Andaver, 
Zyvningtony and Basingstoke, are small towns. 

The Isle of Wight lies to the south of Hampshire, and forms 
a portion of that county. It contains the small towns of j^^etih 
port, Ryde, and Cowes, Near Newport is Carisbrooke Castle, 
at one time the prison of King Charles I. The eastern portion 
of the channel which divides the Isle of Wight from the main- 
land is csJled Spithead : the western portion is the Solent 

37. WmiSHiRE is chiefly agricultural, but the manufacture 
of woollen cloth is carried on at Bradford, Trowbridge, and 
other places in its westerly division. Sdlishury, the capital 
of the coun|^, and a cathedral city, is on the Avon. The manor- 
house of Clarendon, where the well-known statutes ccdled 
**The Constitutions of Clarendon" were drawn up in the 
reign of Hem^ II., is a few miles east of Salisbury. Stone- 
henge, a Druidical remain — amon^ the most ancient monu- 
ments of our island — ^is upon the high chalk tract of Salisbury 
Plain. Devizes, Warminster, and Marlborough, are among the 
other towns in this county. Roundway Down, near Devizes, 
was the scene of a skirmish between the Boyalist and Parliar 
mentary forces, in 1643. 

36b DoBSETSHiBE is an agricultural county, and has seve- 

' "moath, Flymouth, and Cbathano. 
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ral small seaports on the coast of the ChanneL Dorchesterj 
the county town, is on the river Stour. W^^nouth, JPoole^ 
and Bridport, are among the other towns. The peninsular 
tracts known as the Isle of Furbeck and the Isle of Portland 
are both within this county. 

39. Devonshire, which is chiefly an agriciiltural county, 
includes the high tract of Dartmoor, and (in the north) 
part of an elevated region called Ezmoor, on the borders of 
Somerset. It has numerous seaports, some on the shore of 
the English Channel, and others on the side of the Bristol 
Channel Exeter^ the capital, is a cathediul city, on the 
river Exe. Flymov/th and Devonport are adjacent towns, 
situated on the fine estuary of Plymouth Sound, which is one 
of the chief stations for the British Nav^. Barnstaple (at the 
mouth of the river Tawe, which flows mto Barnstaple Bay), 
Bideford^ Tiverton, Tavistock^ Dartmouth^ Teignmovihy and 
TorquaVy are in this coimty. 

40. doBNWALL is chiefly a mining county. Its tin mines 
have been worked from a very early age — ^many centuries 
before the Christian era. It has also numerous copper minea. 
Bodmin is the county town, but Truro ranks as the capital 
of the mining district. PenzancBy Falmouth, St AusteU, and 
Zauncestan, are among the other towns. Stratton, near the 
northern extremity of the county, was the scene of a victory 
gained by the Boyalists over the Parliamentary forces, in 
1643. 

The Scilly Islands lie off the coast of Cornwall, at tho 
entrance of the English ChanneL 



Wales. — Six of the counties are in North Wales, and six 
in South Wales. The six counties of North Wales are 
Anglesea, Caernarvon, Denbigh, Flint, Merioneth, and Mont* 
gomery. 

The six counties of South Wales are Cardigan, Badnor, 
Brecknock, Glamorgan, Caermarthen, and Pembroke. 

The coimties of Hint, Denbigh, and An^lesea, in North 
Wales, with Glamorgan and Caermarthen, in South Wales, 
possess coal and iron mines, and Glamorgan has considerable 
trade. But the greater part of Wales is pafltoraL 
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The chief towns in each of the Welsh counties are named 
below, the county town being distinguished by italics ;-* 

oomrrnoL towka. 

Akolesxa Hdyhead, Beaumaris. 

CAXRiTABydiiaiaiUB Caernarvon, Baogor, ContvBy. 

Dembiohbhisb „.„. Denbigh, Wrexham, Ruthin. 

Flimtshikx Holywell, Moid, Flint» St ABaph. 

HBRi(»raTB8HiBX. DojigMy, Bala. 

HozrrooiESRTSHXBS Newtown, Welshpool, Mc/ntgiimiTy. 

CABDiOAjr8HiBB.....«....«..Abei7Btwith, Cardigan, 

Radnobshiiib .M New Radnor, Presteign, Einighton. 

BuKKiroaxaRiBa. Brecon, Baj, Builth. 

GLAMOBOAifSHUtx Merthyr-Tydyil, Swansea, Cardiff^ Neath, Uandaff. 

Caebxabthenshibx CoirmarQkhi, Llanelly, Llandeilo. 

PsMBBOKEBHiBB Pembroke, Haverfordwest, Tenby, IGlford, Bt David's. 

Merthvr-Tvdvil, which is within th^ South "Wales coal-field, 
and which i^rms the centre of coal and iron works upon a 
scale of great magnitude, is the largest town in Wales. 
/Swansea Bi^d Cardiff are next in size, and are the chief ports 
of the coa} and iron district. But the towns in Wales are in 
general pf small size. Milfordy in Pembrokeshire, stands on 
the shore of Milford Haven, a magnificent natural harbour, 
formed by a deep inlet pf the sea. Hf^yhead^ on a small islet 
(Holy Island) which nearly adjoins the coast of Anglesea, is 
an important packet station. The channel which separates 
the Isle pf Anglesea from the mainland is called the Menai 
Strait 

. The Isle of Man forms a dependency of the English crown, 
but is not included within any of the counties. Its largest 
town \^ I)ottgla8, but Castletown ranks as the capital 



Q^ESTioijK ON England and Wales. 

1. Name tl^e islands which constitute the British Ai-chipelago. 

2. How is England bounded? Point to its limits on the map. 

5. Name the princii>al capes upon the east coast of England, and point th^n 

out on tne map. 
4. Name the capes on the south coast. 

6. Name thp capes on the west coast. 

6. 'Whidh dpe the extreme eastern, southern, and western points of England? 
7« Name, in successive order, the principal gulfs and other inlets on the 

coasts of England. 
8. What tracts of high ground occur in succession upon the western aide of 
"td and Wales, proceeding from north to south? 
Mjj^hflst mountain In Euglaud, with its height in f uet. 
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10. Which is highest among tiie mountams of Wa]e% and what is its eleyation? 

11. In what counties of England are the following: — Dartmoor, the Chiltem 

Hills, the Wrekio, the Mendip Hills, the South Downs, and the Wolds? 

12. In what counties are the Clee Hills, the Malvern Hills, the Cotswold 

HiUs, the Blackdown HUls, Exmoor, and Salisbury Plain? 

15. In what part of England is the district of the Fens? What ooonties foil 

in part within its limits? 
14. Enumerate the principal rivers on the east side of England, proceeding 
from north to south. Into what sea do they fall? 

16. Name the rivers that belong to the south coast. 

10. Name the rivers that belong to the west coast, beginning in the north. 
Which of them fall into the Irish Sea ? Which into the firistol Channel? 

17* Whidi are the two longest among the rivers of England and Wales ? Into 
what seas do they flow ? 

18. Name the principal English lakes, and point on the map to the district 
in which thev occinr. 

10. What parts of the English and Welsh coasts are <ii»fciy^i«iifl4 hy the supe- 
rior mildness of their winter climate ? 

20. What minerals occur in England and Wales? 

21. In which of the English counties is iron most largelv worked? 

22. From what county is salt most abundantly derived T 

23. Where is slate chiefly quarried ? 

24. Name some of the trees that are native to the English soiL 

25. In which parts of England is the industry of the people chiefly ogricul- 

tural? 
90. What grains are most extensively grown Ul England, and in what 
loa4ities? 

27. What three articles form the great staples of manuiiActuring industry Iq 

Britain? Whence is each prindpttlly derived ? 

28. What circumstance characterises the foreign trade of Britain, as to the 

general natmre of its imports and exports ? , 
20. From what countries are the following imports chiefly derived:— tea, 
oofilBe, sugar, timber, wine and spirits, tobacco, and hides? 

80. To what coimtries are the largest quantities of British manu&aturea 

exported? 

81. How manv counties are there in England? Whidi is leufgest of the 

number? Which the smallest ? 

82. Name the six northern counties, p<^ting them oat upon the mi^. 
8S. Name the six western countiee; 

84. Name the five eastern comitiefl. 

85. Name the nine southern counties. 
80. Name the fourteen midland couuties. 

87. What three districts are respectively the great seats of the cotton, woollen^ 

and iron manufactures ; and what town is the chief industrial cenixe ia 
eadi? 

88. Name the metropolitan county. What towns, besidee London, doee it 

contain? 

89. In what coimtiee are the following towns : — St Alban's, Aylesbury, Ban- 

bury, Peterborough, Dunstable, and Loughborough f 

40. In what counties are Birmingham, Kidderminster, Dudley, Stourbridge^ 

Lichfield, Cfhesterfield, and Newark? 

41. Of what branch of manufacturing industxy is^ ^rmingham the centre, and 

what adjacent tovms are* withm the same manufacturing district? 

42. In what county is Stoke^-upon-Trent, and of what hFanoh of induetiy is it 

the seat? 

43. Of what manufactures are the towns of Not&ngham, Derby, aad Leicester 

the respective seats? 

44. Upon what river is each of the following towns situated :— D«rby, Leioestefi 

Warwick, Peterborough, Bedford, and Nottingham? 
45). Name the chief towns in the oountisecl Northumberland and Durham. 
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46. What are the chie^ towns within tho West Riding of Yoikahlre, and hy 

what bmnches of industry an they distingiiishM? 

47. Name the chief towns of Lancashire, distinffuishing the county town. 

48. Uixm what riyen are the following towns : — ^Newcastle, Carlisle, Lancaster, 

Preston, Manchester, Shrewsbuiy, and Chester ? 

49. Name the eounty town of each of the six western ooontiea, with the ziTer 

on which it stands. 

60. Name the county town of eaeh of the fire eaatem ooonties, with the liTers 

on which they stand. 

61. Name the nine southern counties, with the chief town of each. 

62. Ill what counties are the following towns: — Oswestry, AbCTgavenny, 

Taunton, Welli^ Btrood, Boston. Lynn, Yarmouth, Ely, Ipswidi, and 
Colchester? 
68. On what riTer does Norwich stand, and of what branch of mannfactoring 
industry is it the seatt 

64. In what counties are Maidstone, Guildford, Windsor, Lewes, Portsmouth, 

Newbury, Weymouth, and Balisbuiy T 

65. Name the towns that are Imown as the Cinque Ports, in what coimtiea 

are they situated? 
6d. On what ilyera are Maidstone Winchester, Beading, Salisbury, Darchester, 
and Exeter? 

67. By what branch of industiy is Cornwall distinguished, and what towns 

does it contain? 

68. In what counties of England are the sites of the. following battles :— 

Hastings, Biore Heath, Towton, Bosworth, and Stoke? 
60. In what counties are the following: — ^Fiodden, Edge Hfll, Chalgrov^ 
Marston Moor, Naseby, and Sedgemoor? 

00. Name the six counties of North Wtdes, with the chief town of each. 

01. Name the counties of South Wales, with the chief town of each.* 



BCOTLAND. 

Situation, Bouin)ARiES, and Extent.— Scotland is the 
northerly portion of Great Britain. It is divided from Eng- 
land by the Cheviot Hills, the Solway Frith, and the lower 
course of the river Tweed. 

Scotland is bounded on the north and west by the Atlantic 
Ocean; on the south by England; and on the east by the 
North Sea, or Qerman Ocean. Its area (inclusive of its 
numerous islands) is about 30,000 square English miles. 

Capes. — On the north, Dimnet Head, which is the most 
northerly point of Great Britain. On the east, Dimcansby 
Head, Tarbet Ness, Kinnaird's Head, Buchan Ness, Button 

* It is hardly necessary to observe that questions of this kind raav be either 
extended or varied, at the discretion of the teacher. Those that are given 
above are intended rather to exemplify the kind of treatment of which the 
subject is susceptible, than designed to indicate any definite limit to exercises 
of this description. The more thoroughly such a mode of examination is 
pursued '"■' and on the map— the larger will be the amount of real 

knowlt' ' learner. 
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Kess, Fife Ness, and St Abbs Head. Buchan Ness is the most 
easterly point. 

On the west and south-west coasts, Cape Wrath, Ardnammv 
chan Point, the Mull of Cantire, Corsill' Point, the Mull of 
Galloway, and Burrow Head. Ardnamurchan Point is the 
most westerly headland of Scotland, and the Mull of Qalloway 
the most southerly. 

Coasts. — The coast of Scotland is more indented than that 
of England, especially on the west and north. The broader 
indentations hj which the sea penetrates the land are gene- 
rally called Jrriths — ^the narrower inlets bear the name of 
Lochs. 

On the east side of Scotland are the Frith of Forth, the 
Frith of Tay, the Moray Frith, and Cromarty Frith. On the 
west, Loch Broom, Loch Linnhe, Loch Fyne, the Frith of 
Clyde, Loch Long, Loch Byan, Glenluce Bay, Wigton Bay, and 
the Solway Frith. 

Islands. — ^The Orkney Islands lie immediately to the north 
of the mainland of Great Britain, and are divided from it by 
the Pentland Frith. The Shetkmd Islands are at a further 
distance to the northward. 

The Hebrides include a great nimiber of islands lyin^ off 
the west side of Scotland, and surroimded by the waters of the 
Atlantic Ocean. Some of them, as the islands of Skye, MuU, 
and Jura, are near the mainland, and only divided from it by 
narrow channela Others, as Lewis, North Uist, and Soutn 
TJist, are further off to seaward. The channel between Lewis 
and the mainland is called the Minsh. Lewis, Skye, Mull, 
Jura, and Islay, are the largest of the Hebrides. The small 
islets of lona and Stafi^ lying off the west side of Mull, are 
famous — ^lona for its remains of ancient churches, and Staffa 
for its basaltic cavern. 

Two large islands — ^Arran and Bute-— are situated within the 
broader portion of the Frith of Gyde. 

MouiniAiNS AND Plains. — ^In Scotland, as in England, the 
higher grounds lie chiefly on the western side of the island. 
But mountains cover a much larger pro^rtional extent of 
Scotland than is the case with the English hiUs, and they 
reach a greater height. England is chiefly a level coimtry, 
and moimtains are exceptional to its general character: 
Scotland is principally moimtainous, and its plains are of 
limited extent. 

Scotland is naturally divided into the Highlands and the 
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Lowlands. The Higblands embrace the northem and western 
portions of the country: the Lowlands, its southern and 
eastern districts. The Lowlands of Scotland, however, are 
bj no means leveL They embrace numerous hilly tracts, 
but the hills are less elevated, and of more rounded form, 
with broader valleys betweeui than is the case in the High- 
lands. 

The highest mo\mtains of Scotland are the Grampians, 
whioh stretch across the country in the direction of east and 
west. Ben Nevis, which is the highest of the Grampians, 
reaches 4368 feet above the sea, and is the highest moimtainj 
not only in Scotland, but in the British Islanda The Gram- 
pians are a vast mountainrregion, which spreads over a large 
portion of the Highlands. 

The other elevated districts of Scotland embrace the Sidlaw 
Hills (in Forfarshire and Perthshire), the Oohill Hills (in Fife- 
shire), the Pentland Hills (Edinburghshire), and the Lammer- 
moor Hills (on the borders of Haddington and Berwick). 

The division between the Highlands and the Lowlands is 
marked by a broad plain, called Strathmore,* which stretches 
across the island in the direction of northrcast and south-west, 
from near Stonehaven on the North Sea, to Dimibarton on the 
Clyde. A narrower vallev, called Glenmore, extends through 
the Highland region, ana forms a complete natural division 
across the islandf 

BiVEBS. — Most of the larger rivers of Scotland belong to the 
east side of the island, and discharge their waters into the 
North Sea. The chief of them are the Tweed, the Forth, the 
Tay, the Dee, the Don, the Spey, and the Ness. Those on the 
west and south-west coasts are the Clyde, the Ayr, and the 
Nith. 

The largest river of Scotland is the Tay, which forms at itei 
mouth the estuary called the Frith of Tay. The Clyde and 
the Tweed are next in point of length : the former of them 
falls into the Frith of Clyde. The Clvde is commercially the 
most important of the Scotch rivers, because it is sufficiently 
deep in its lower part to admit ships of the largest size. Few 
of the other rivers are deep enough to be ascended by any 
other than small boats. Most of them have exceedingly rapid 

* That is, " the great strath." 

t It is through this valley that the Caledonian Canal has been formed, hf 
joining the waters of the lakes which occupy a large portion of its bed. oW* 
jpaara means ** the great gleoL" 
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ooorses, and many of the smaller streams form waterfalls, or 
<*ascades, in their passage through the hilly portions of the 
comitry. 

La££8. — Scotland aboimds in lakes, espedally its Highland 
region. Most of them are of long and narrow shape. The 
largest is Loch Lomond,* which borders on the coimties of 
Stirling and Dumbarton. The mountain called Ben Lomond 
rises above its eastern shore. 

The other principal lakes are Loch Tay, Loch Awe, Loch 
Ness, Loch Maree, and Loch Leven. The last-named, in the 
county of Eanross, is the only one amongst them that is within 
the Lowlands. 

CuuATE Aim Natural Productionb. — ^The climate of Scot- 
land is slightly colder than that of England, owing to its mor^ 
northerly situation. Within the Highlands, especially, the 
winter is more severe ; rain is also more abundant there than 
in the Lowland region. The vegetation consists for the most 
part of plants of hardier growth than those of England. The 
Scotch nr, and other members of the pine tribe, are abimdant 
upon the mountain-sides, and the heather imparts its purple 
coloiur to their lower slopes. Several of the richer fruits and 
plants that thrive on the southern coasts of England (as the 
peach and apricot) will not come to perfection in Scotland; 
and the ha^er «uins — oats and barley — are those most 
generally grown. Fine crops of wheat, however, are grown in 
many districts of southern Scotland. 

The mineral resources of Scotland are veiy great. As in 
England, coal and iron are the staples of its wealth in this 
r^ard, and they form the basis of its manufacturing pro* 
sperity. Coal and iron occur in vast abundance within an ex- 
tensive district of the Lowlands — ^that which stretches across 
the country from Fif eshire on the east side to Ayrshire on the 
west^ embracing the extensive plain betweeen the Friths of 
Forth and (^de. Lead is worked in some districts of southern 
Scotland. Giood building-stone also occurs there. Granite is 
obtained from the Grampians, and also from the Isle of 
Arran, and some other localities. 

^ The term loch is uniformly ghren to lakes in Scotlaad, as it also is to Ui9 
narrow inlets of the sea upon the western and northern coasts, such as 
Loch F^ne, and others. There is, however, an importanb difference hetween 
the two. The inland loehtt such as Loch Lomond, have freih vater, like the 
lakes of England and other countries. The lochs that lie along the coast, 
such as Loch Fyne, are arms of the sea, and consist, consequently, of salt 
water. 
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POPUIATION AND Industrial Pubsitits. — Scotland is mucb. 
less populous than Eugland — ^both absolutely (that is, accotd.- 
ing to the actual number of its inhabitants) and rekuively (or 
in the ratio of population to extent of surface^. In 1851 xt 
contained 2,870,000 inhabitants. The Lowland oiyision of th.e 
country is much more populous than the Highlands. 

The people of the Highlands and the Lowlands are distinct 
races, speaking different tongue& The language of the Low^ 
lands resembles the English tongue : that of the Highlands is 
a distinct dialect, oftlled the (^kielic. But the Highland popu- 
lation are gradually growing accustomed to the use oi the 
English language, and their native tongue becomes, with each. 
succeeding generation, less prevalent 

Manufa^ures and commerce are largely pursued in Low- 
land Scotland, chiefly within the coal ana iron district between 
the dyde and the Forth, and in the counties of Fife and 
Forfar, upon the eastern coast. The cotton manufacture, 
which is tne first in order of importance, characterises Qlasgow 
and the neighbouring tract of coimtry on the western side of 
the island, within the counties of liinark and Renfrew : the 
linen manufacture is found chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
the east coast — at Dundee, in Forfarshire, and Dunfermline, in 
Fif eshire. The making of woollen fabrics, as tartans (or plaids), 
carpets, &c., is pmrsued in many parts of the Lowlands, espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of Stirling and Kilmarnock. 

In the Highlands, the rearing of cattle, with the extensive 
fisheries pursued off the coast^ are the principal branches of 
industry. In the southern Lowlands, also, great numbers of 
cattle are reared, chiefly for the supply of the English markets. 



CoiTNTiES AND TowNS.— Scotland is divided into thirty-three 
counties. They are of very unequal sizes, more so tlian the 
English counties. Clackmannanshire, the smallest, is only 
one-third part the size of Rutland. Inverness-shire, the largest 
among them, is nearly four-fifths the size of Yorkshire. 

Thirteen of the coimties are within that portion of Scotland 
which lies to the south of the Friths of Forth and Clyde, and 
are entirely within the Lowlands. The names of these thirteen 
are Edinburgh, Linlithgow, Haddington, Berwick, Roxbuigh, 
Selkirk, Peebles, Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, Wigton, Ayr, 
"" "nark, and Renfrew. 
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Three of thd counties that are to the northivard of the Frith 
of Forth are also wholly "within the Lowland region — ^namely, 
Fife, Elinross, and Clackmannan. 

In all, therefore, sixteen of the counties are comprised 
entirely within the Lowlands. Of the others, several are 
partly Lowland coimties, and partly within the Highlands. All 
the counties that extend along the east coast of the country 
— ^Perth, Forfar, Kincardine, &c. — ^belong in part to the Low- 
land region ; but they stretch westward into the rugged moun- 
tain-region of the interior, and their larger portion falls within 
the Highland limits. 

Bute, Argyle, Inverness, Ross, Cromarty, and Sutherland, 
are aknost exclusively Highland coimties. Stirling, Dum- 
barton, Perth, Forfar, Kincardine, Aberdeen, Banff, El^n, 
Kaim, and Caithness, are partly Highland. Buteshire consists 
of the two lajTge islands of Airan and Bute, in the Frith of 
Clyde, with a few smaller islets. 

The Orkney and Shetland Islands form a distinct county. 
Of the Hebrides, some belong to Argyle, some to Inverness, 
and others to Boss. 

In several parts of Scotland, the ancient territorial names 
of particular districts are still familiarly used. Ilius the three 
counties that extend along the southern shore of the Frith of 
Forth are known as the Lothians : — ^Edinburgh corresponding 
to Mid-Lothian, Haddington to East-Lothian, and Linlithgow 
to West-Lothian. The coimties of Kirkcudbright and Wigton, 
in the south-west, are popularly known as GaUoway. Forfar- 
shire is still often referred to by its former name of Angus, 
and the county of Elgin by that of Moray (or Murray). 

1. Edinburgh, or Mid-Lothian, is distinguished by its 
ligricultural industry, and also as the metropolitan county of 
Scotland. The city of Edinburgh occupies a striking situa- 
tion near the shore of the Frith of Forth (about two miles 
distant), and a commanding rock which rises high above 
the Old Town is crowned by its castle — a strong fortress of 
ancient date, and the scene of numerous events of importance 
in Scottish annals. A broad valley forms a well-marked 
natural division between the New Town of Edinburgh and the 
older portion of the city. Holyrood, the ancient piJace of the 
Scottish sovereigns, is within the Old Town, at the opposite 
extremity to the Castle HilL Edinburgh is the seat of one of 
the Scottish Universities^ and ranks as the literaiy metropolis 
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of the north. Arthm^B Seat, a lofty crag rising to 822^661^ 
above the sea, overlooks the city from the south-east. 

Zeith, on the coast of the neighbouring frith, forms the port 
of Edinburgh, and is joined to that city by continuous lines of 
building. On either side of Leith are numerous thriving fish* 
ing and trading ports — ^Newhaven and Granton to the west* 
ward, Portobello and Musselbuigh on its eastern side. The 
batile of Pinkie (1547) was fought in the neighbourhood of 
Musselbuigh, near the right banJc of the little river Esk, which, 
enters the frith at that point. Dalkeith, in the interior of the 
county, is a small town at the junction of the two arms of the 
river Esk. 

2. LiNLiTHOOW, or West-Lothian, is a small agricultural 
coimty. Its chief town, Idrdithgow^ ]^ossesses the remains of 
an ancient palace. Bathgate is a thnvmg town in the interior. 

3. Haddinqton, or East-Lothian, is aJso agricultiu-al. The 
town of Haddington^ its capital, stands on the river Tyne— 4ft 
less important stream than the English river of that name. 
J)unbar, a thriving port on the coast of this countv, is of great 
note in Scottish annals, frequently besieged, and alternately in 
Scottish and English handa Two battles fought in the im- 
mediate vicinity add to the chequered interest of its fortunes 
-—one a victory gained by Edward L over the armv of Baliol, 
in 1296, the other a more important victory which Cromwell 
obtained over the Scottish army in 1660. North Berwick, on 
the coast of Haddington, lies at the entrance of the Frith of 
Forth. FreetonpanSf also on the shore of the frith, and a few 
miles to the east of Edinburgh, is noteworthy for the defeat 
of the English forces by the troops of Prince Charles Edward^ 
in 1745. 

4. BsBWiCK (or the Merse, as it is called) adjoins the English 
border, reachixig from the Lammermoor Hills to the ban& of 
the Tweed. Its industry is chiefly agricultural The county 
town is Oreenlaw, The other towns are DuTise, Coldstream^ 
Earleton, and Eyemofuithr-*'th» last a seaport situated a short 
distance to the south of St Abbs Headr 

5. BoxBUBGH stretches from the banks of the Tweed to the 
summits of the Cheviot HOls, including the fine pastoral dis-> 
trict of Teviotdale — ^watered by the river Teviot, an affluent 
oS. the Tweed. Jedburah^ its county town, is on the little 
stream of the Jed, which joins the Teviot. A few miles north* 
west of Jedburgh is Ancrum Moor, where the Earl of An^ua 
defeated an English, army, in 1545. Mavnck, in upper Teviot* 
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dale, and KeUoy oh the Tweed, are both of larger size. Mebose, 
famous for the ruins of its well-known abbe^, and Abbotsf ord, 
the residence of Sir Walter Scott, are in this county, both on 
the south bank of the Tweed. 

6. Seuurk, a pastoral region, includes the tract of country 
called Ettrick Forest, watered by the river Ettrick, which loins 
the Tweed, receiving on its wav the tributaiy stream of the 
Yarrow. The county town, Sdkirk, is on the right bank of 
the Ettrick. On the opposite bank of the river is Philiphaugh, 
the scene of Montrose's surprise and defeat, in 1645. The 
town of OcdashielSy to the northward of the Tweed (on the 
little liver Ckda), has a flourishing manufacture of woollen 
dotha 

7. Peebles, apastoral region, embraces the upper portion 
of Tweeddale. The county town, Peebles^ is on the nortn bank 
of the Tweed. Inverleithen, visited for the sake of its minend 
waters, is further to the east, at the point where the little 
stream of the Leithen joins the Tweed. 

8. DxTMFRiES, which is agricultural in its lower groimds, and 
pastoral towards the interior, includes the greater part of 
Kithsdale Tor the valley of the river Nith, whiph enters the 
Solway Frilh), and also the valleys of the Annan and the Esk 
*— Annandale and Eskdale. The town of />um/ne«, its capital, 
stands on the left bank of the Nith : it is the largest town in 
the south-west nortion of Scotland, and a great market for 
agricultural proauce. Annan and Moffat are smi^ places in 
this county. 

9. KiBKCUDBRiGHT is chiefly pastoral. Its only town, of the 
same name, lies near the mouth of the river Dee, which enters 
the Solway. Frith. 

10. WiGTON, at the so]ath-west extremity of Scotland, is also 
a pastoral region. The smaU town of Wiffton, its capital, is on 
the shore of Wigton Bay. Stranraer, at the head of Loch Ryan, 
and Port-Patrick, on the shore of the North Channel, are small 
towna Port-Patrick is only 22 miles distant from Douaghadee, 
on the coast of Ireland. 

11. Atbshibe embraces a pastoral tract of country in the 
south and east, but includes a manufacturing and coal-mining 
district in the north, and along the sea-coast. Its county 
town, Avr, at the mouth of the hver Ayr, has considerable 
trade. Bobert Bums was bom in its vicinity>-*« short way 
to the southward, m a cottage beside the stream of the Dooa 
JSiilmamockj on th^.riv^r Iryine^haa extensive woollen manu- 
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f actures. Ardrouan, SoUtcoats, Troon, and Oirvan^ are tbrivixig^ 
seaports. 

12. Lanarkshire includes Clydesdale, the upper part of 
wluch is a x)astoral region. But its lower portion is a populous 
seat of manufacturing and commercial industrj. QhxsgoWy on 
the banks of the Clyde, within the north-western border of 
Lsuiarkshire, is the centre at once of the cotton manufactures, 
the iron trade, and the foreign commerce, of Scotland. It is, 
indeed, the commercial metropolis of North Britain, and is 
greatly superior to any other city of Scotland in niunber of 
inhabitants. Glasgow is, besides, the seat of an ancient Uni^ 
Tersity. A short distance to the southward is the battle-fielJT 
of Langside, the scene of the last contest on behalf of the 
ill-fated Ma^ Queen of Scots (a.d. 1568). 

Airdrie, to the east of Glasgow, is in the midst of extensive 
coal and iron works, and has also cotton and other manufac* 
turea Hamilton and Lanark are smaller towns. Below 
Hamilton, on the Clyde, is BothweU Bridge, the scene of a 
well-known skirmish between the Covenanters and the Boyal 
forces, in 1679. Lanark, in upper Clydesdale, is the county 
town. Below it are the picturesque Falls of the Clyde, formed 
by the descent of the river over successive ledges of rock. 

13. Renfrewshire is manufacturing and commercial It 
includes part of the coal and iron district, and possesses several 
flourishing ports on the lower Clyde. Renfrew , the county 
town, is small and otherwise unimportant. But Paidey^ 
seven miles west of Glasgow, shares in the manufacturing 
industry of that city. Port-OLasgow and Oreenock are both on 
the Gyde ; the latter is the seat of an extensive foreign trade. 
Johnston^ south-west of Paisley, is an inland town. 

14 Stirlingshire is manufacturing and trading in its 
eastern division, which is within the Lowland region ; but its 
westerly portion stretches into the Highlands. The county 
town, Stirling, stands on the south bank of the Forth ; its 
fine castle, on a lofty rock which overlooks the town, has been 
the scene of many events important in Scottish annals. Stir- 
ling has manufactures of woollen and cotton fabric& St 
jyinian^s and Bannockbumy both populous villages in its im- 
mediate vicinity (forming, in fact, suburbs of the town), also 
possess extensive woollen manufactures. Bannockbum recalls 
the memory of Bruce's great victory over the English, in 1314. 
Falkirk, in this county, is a great centre of trade, and is his* 
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iorically noteworthy on account of tw6 engagements which 
have taken place in its vicinity— one, a victory gained by 
Edward L over the Scottish army (1298) ; the other, a defeat 
sustained by the royal forces at the hands of Prince Charles 
Edward's followers, in 1746. Kilsyth^ on the southern border 
of the county, was the scene of Montrose's brilMant (though 
fruitless) victory, in 1646. 

15. OLACKMAimANBHiBE is enclosed by the counties of Perth 
and Stirling. It is partly within the coal-field, and Alloa, its 
largest town (near the left bank of the Forth), has some trade 
in coal and iron. Clackmannan is the county town. 

16. KiNBOSS is enclosed between the counties of Fife and 
Perth. It includes Loch Leven — ^the largest lake within the 
Lowland region. Its only town, Kinross, is on the west shore 
of the lake. The castle of Loch Leven, on an island in the lake, 
was the temporary prison of Mary Queen of Scots, and the 
scene of her romantic escape in 1568, immediately prior t<7 
the battle of Langside. 

17. FiFESHiBB — a Lowland county — forms a peninsula^ 
lying between the Friths of Forth and Tay. Its interior is 
hilly and pastoral, but a broad and fertile belt of country 
stretches along the coast, on which are numerous seaport and 
hshing-towns. Cupar is the county town. Among the other 
towns are Dvmfermline, Kirkcaldy, St Andrews, and Falkland, 
Dunfermline is a great seat of the linen manufacture, and 
has an ancient abbey church, within which are the remains of 
Robert Bruce. St Andrews is the seat of the oldest of the 
Scottish Universitiea 

18. Pebthshibe is Lowland in the east and centre ; but its 
western division includes an extensive and rugged portion of 
the Highlands. It comprehends, in the south-west, the romantic 
district of the Trosachs, within which are embraced the wooded 
heights of Ben Ledi and Ben Venue, with the winding shores 
of Loch Katrine, Loch Achray, and Loch Yenachar. 

The city of Perth Ues on the right bank of the Tay, immedi- 
ately above the estuary which the river forms in its lower 
course. Near Perth (upon the opposite bank of the river) is 
Scone, the ancient coronation-place of the kings of Scotland. 
Tippermuir, the scene of one of the victories gained by Mon- 
trose (in 1644), during his brilliant but evanescent career of 
Boocess, is a short distance to the south-west of Perth. 

The other towns of Perthshire — all of small size — are Bum* 
Uane, DounSf Dunkeld^ and Crieff. Two miles to the eastward 
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of Domblane is Sherififmiuri the scene of an indecisive engagte* 
ment between the royalist and rebel forces, in 1716. The Pass 
of EiUiecrankie, on the romantic banks of the Garry, whiclx 

1'oins the Tumel* below the defile, is in the northern part of 
?erthshire. It was here that the leader of the Highland clans. 
Viscount Dundee, fell in the naoment of victory over the forces 
of King William, in 1689. 

19. FoBFABSHiRB, or Angus, is principally within the Ixyw-* 
land region, and is (with Fif eshire) the chief seat of the linen 
manufacture, which is extensively pursued in several of its 
towns. Forfar, the county town, lies in the heart of the 
ereat plain of Strathmore. DuThdee, on the Frith of Tay, is of 
mrger size, and is one of the most considerable of the Scottish, 
seaports. Montrose, also a thriving seat of trade, is on the 
coast of the North Sea. Midviray between Montrose and 
Dundee is Arbroath (or Aberbrothock),the nearest port to the 
celebrated Bell Bock, or Inchcape. Breohin and Cupar-Angus 
(so oalled to distinguish it from the county town of Eif eshire) 
are in this county. 

20. KmcABDmii, or the Meams, extends from Forfar to the 
banks of the Dee, and includes the most eastward portion of 
the Grampian range. But the coast^vision of the coimty is 
Jjowknd. Stonehaven, the chief town, is on the shore of the 
North Sea ; as also are Bervie, Finnan, and other fishing-porta 

21. Abebdeenshirb — a large county — ^is Lowland towards 
the coast ; but its interior belongs to the Highlands. The city 
of Aberdeen, its capital, situated between the mouths of the 
rivers Dee and Don, is one of the most commercial {daces in 
Scotland, and is distinguished for its University. At the 
bridge of Dee, two miles above Aberdeen, Montrose defeated 
the Covenanters, in 1644. 

Peterhead, a flourishing port, is on the coast to the north' 
ward. Fraserburgh, another seaport, is stiU further north. 
Jnverury, at the jimction of the little river Ury with the Don, 
is a small inkna town. Balmoral Castle, the Highland resi- 
dence of our gracious Queen, is in this county, within the 
beautiful valley of the upper Dee, near its southern banL 

22. Banffshire is chiefly Lowland, but penetrates the 
Highland region in its southerly division. Its chief town, 
Banff, is near the mouth of the river Doveran. Portsoy and 
Culten are small towns on the coast. 

. 23. Elgin, or Moray, is Lowland in the north, but Highland 
. .. * The Xuxnel is an affluent of the Tay. 
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in its soathwardly portion. The town of Elgin, its capital, is 
a few miles distant from the coast, on the little river Lossie. 
Forres is further to the west, near the river Findhom. 

24. Nairnshire, a small county, is partly Lowland, but 
becomes hilly in the south. The town of Nairn is on a small 
river of that name, at its entrance into the Moray Frith. 
Auldearn, a village lying a few miles south of Nairn, was the 
scene of one of Montrose's victories, in 1645. 

25. Buteshire, the most southward of the Highland coun- 
ties, consists of the islands of Bute and Arran, in the Frith of 
Clyde. The countv town, Rothesay, is on Bute, which is 
moderately elevated. The channel which divides Bute from 
the mainland is called the Eyles* of Bute. Arran has a more 
rugged surface, and furnishes some granite : its only town is 
KUbride, a small place on the east coast. 

26. Dumbartonshire (or Lennox) is Highland and pastoral 
in its northerly division, including the chief part of the shores 
of Loch Lomond. In the south, it reaches to the banks of the 
Clyde. A detached portion of the county is in the plain 
further to the eastwani The chief town, Dumbarton, stands 
on the Clyde, at the mouth of the little river Leven, which 
forms the outlet of Loch Lomond. The vale of Leven is a 
busy scene of manufacturing industry, with cotton print and 
calico works, &c. KirkintiUoch, a manufactming town, is to 
the north-east of Glasgow. 

27. Arotle embraces a rugged Highland tract on the 
Scotch mainland, and includes many of the adjacent islands — 
amongst them Mull, Jura, and Islay ; with Coll, Tiree, Colon- 
say, and many of smaller size. Stafia and lona, off the west 
coast of Mull, are of the number. The county town is Inverarn^ 
near the head of Loch Fyne. Campbelton, on the peninsula 
of Cantire, is of larger size. Oban is a rising place on the 
western coast, near the entrance of Loch Linnne. Glencoe, 
the scene of the infamous massacre of the Macdonalds, in 
1692, is a wild pastoral valley, which adjoins the south 
shores of Loch Leven,t one of the estuaries of the western 
coast. 

28. Inverness is entirely a Highland coimty. Ben Nevis, 

* That is, narrmn. 

t There are two lochs bearingthis name— one in Kinross (the scene of Queen 
Mary's confinement and escape) ; the other, that ret'erred to above, ou the 
border-line between the counties of Ai^gyle and Inveruoss. This latter is an 
of the 
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the highest mountain in Britain, is within its lindlts, which 
include a succession of bleak moorlands, high mountains, and 
narrow glens. The line of the Caledonian Canal crosses the 
county rrom north-east to south-west, passing through the 
narrow valley of Glenmore. The large island of Skye belongs 
to this county, as also do Harris, North and South Uist, and 
Benbecula, among those of the Hebrides lying farther to the 
westward. 

The town of Inverness, regarded as the capital of the High- 
lands, stands at the entrance of the river Ness into Loch 
Beauly (as the upper extremity of the Moray Frith is called). 
A few miles east is CuUoden Moor, the scene of Prince 
Charles Edward's final defeat, in 1746. Near Fort William, at 
the south-western extremity of the Caledonian Canal, and at 
the outlet of the river Lochie into Loch £il, is Inverlochy, 
where Montrose gained, in 1645, the most brilliant of his 
victories. Fortree is a small place on the east coast of 
Skye. 

29. Boss comprehends a rugged Highland tract, which 
stretches across from the Moray Frith to the Atlantic coast. 
It includes Lewis, the largest of the Hebrides. The county 
town is Tain, on the Frith of Dornoch. DingwaU, farther 
south, is a small place at the head of Cromarty Frith. Stonuh 
V>ay is on the island of Lewia 

30. Cromarty consists of several small and detached pieces 
of country, enclosed by Boss-shire and the adjacent county of 
Sutherlano. Its only town is Cromartv, situated at the 
entrance of the magnificent estuary callea Cromarty Friths 
one of the finest of natural harbours. 

31. Sutherland is entirely Highland, and is the most 
thinly-populated county in Scotland. Dornoch, its onlv town, 
is on the east coast, upon the northern side of the frith to 
which its name is given. 

32. Caithness includes the north-eastern extremity of 
the Scotch mainland. Its chief town, Wick, is a flourishing 
sea-port — ^the chief seat of the herring-fishery. Thurso is on 
the north coast of the island. 

33. The coimty of Orkney and Shetland consists of the 
groups of islands so called. Kirkwall, situated on the largest 
of the Orkneys (called Pomona, or Mainland), is the county 
town. Lerwick, the principal town in the Shetlands, is on the 
east coast of Mainland, as the principal island of that group is 
named. 
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Examination Qu£stion& 

1. How is ScotlAnd bounded? 

2. Name the principal capes of Scotland, and point to them on the map. 

5. Point out upon the map the following estuai iea — the Frith of Forth, Frith 

of Tay, Moray Frith, Loch Liunhe, Loch Fyne, the Frith of Clyde, and 
6 enluce Bay. 
4. Enumerate the principal islands of Scotland, giving their situation with 
reference to the mainland. 

6. Wtuit great uatiiral division has Scotland, with reference to the features 

of ite surface ? 

6. In -what p^rts of Scotland are the following — Strathmnre. Glenmore, thd 

Grampian Mountains, the Ochil Hills, and the Peutland UUls? Point 
to each on the map. 

7. Name the highest mountain in Scotland, with its elevation in feot. 

8. Point on the map to the principal rivers of Scotland, giving their names. 

9. Name the principal lakes of Scotland ? Which is the largeut among 1 1 •( m ? 

10. In what respect does the climate of Scotland differ from that of £ng!and? 

11. What minerals occur in Scotland, and in what parts of the conntry? 

12. Point out on the map the limits of the coal and iron district of Scotland. 

13. Is Scotland more populous, or less so, than England ? What portions of 

the country are most numerously peopled ? 

14. In what parts of Scotland are the cotton and linen manufactures most cx« 

tensively carried on? 

15. What constitutes the chief industrial pursuit of the Highland population ? 

16. Into how many counties is Scotland divided? liame the largest, and the 

smallest, of the number. 

17. Are the counties of Edinbui^gh, Dumfries, and Lanark, within the High« 

lands or the Lowlands? 

18. Are Axgyle and Inverness Highland or Lowland counties? 

19. Several of the counties are partly EUghlaud and partly within the Low- 

lands : name some of the number. 

20. Which two of the counties are entirely insular? 

21. What three counties are called also by the names of West, Mid, and East 

Lothian? 
S2. Point out on the map the following places — ^Edinbiurgh, Glasgow, Dumfries, 

Kilmarnock, Dundee, Aberdeen, and Inverness. 
38. In what counties are the following towns respectively situated — Dunbar, 

Kelso, Paisley, Falkirk, Montrose, St Andrews, Dunfermline, and 

Inverary? 
S4. Of what branches of manuflEK:turing industry are Glasgow and Paisley the 

seat? 

85. What manufacture is carried on chiefly at Dunfermline, Dundee, and other 

places ou the east side of Scotland? 

86. In what counties are the battle-fields of Bannockbum, Pinkie, Preston- 

pans, and CuUoden? 

87. Point out the site of the following battle-fields — Langside, Kilsyth, Sheriff- 

midr. and Inverlochy. 

2S. In what part of Scotland is the district of the Trosachs? By what is it dis- 
tinguished? 

29. Where is the pass of Killiecrankie, and for what is it noteworthy? 

80. To what couutv do the ielands of StafiBi anri lona belong ? Point to their 

locality on the map, and say for what they are celebrated. 

81. Name the chief towns of each of the following counties — ^Bute, BUncardiue, 

Boas» Sutherland, and Orkney and Shetland. 
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Situation, Boundaries, and Extent. — ^Ireland lies to the 
west of Great Britain. Upon three sides — ^the north, west, 
and south — it is bounded by the Atlantic Ocean ; upon the 
east, by the Irish Sea, which divides it from the coasts of 
England and Wales. The Irish Sea is connected with the 
Atlantic by two channels — the North Channel and St George's 
ChanneL The North Channel flows between the coasts of 
Ireland and Scotland. St George's Channel divides Ireland 
and Wales. In size, Ireland is equal to 32,500 square miles. 

Capes. — In the north. Fair Hesul (or Benmore), MaUn Head, 
and Horn Head; on the west, Bossan Point, Achil Head, 
Slyne Head, Loop Head, Dunmore Head ; in tie south, Mizen 
Head, Cape Clear, and Carnsore Point; on the east coast, 
Wicklow Head and Howth Head. 

Malin Head is the most northerly point of Ireland, Dun- 
more Head the most westerly, and Mizen Head the most 
southwardly. Cape Clear is a small island which lies off the 
south-west coast. 

Gulfs and Bats. — ^The west and south-west coasts of 
Ireland are more indented than the eastern side of the island. 
The principal inlets are— in the east, DubHn Bay, Dundalk 
Bay, Lough Carlingford, Dundrum Bay, Lough Strangford, 
and Belfast Lough; in the north. Lough Foyle and Lough 
Swilly ; in the west, Donegal Bay, Sligo fiiy. Clew Bay, Galway 
Bay, the estuary of the Shannon, Dingle Bay, Kenmare Bay, 
and Bantry Bay ; in the south, Cork Harbour, and Waterf ord 
Harbour. 

Mountains and Plains. — ^Ireland is generally level in the 
interior, but has mountain-tracts adjoining various portions of 
its coast. The highest mountains are in the south-west comer 
of the island, within the county of Kerry : the most elevated 
amongst the Mountains of Kerry reaches 3404 feet above the 
sea. The next in point of elevation are the Mountains of Wick- 
low, near the east coast, which reach upwards of 3000 feet. The 
Moume Mountains, in the county of Down, are nearlv as high. 
The Mountains of Donegal, in the north-west, and the Moun- 
tains of Connemara, in the west (to the north of Galway Bay), 
are also very elevated. 

A nearly level plain extends across the middle part of 
the island, from Dublin Bay on the east to Galway Bay 
on the west. In some parts of this plain, and also m the 
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various tnountain-regions, there are extensive bogs. These 
bogs furnish abundance of peat (used as fuel), and are capable, 
when drained, of being brought under cultivation. 

RivER& — Ireland abounds in inland waters. The longest 
river is the Shannon, which rises in the county of Cavan, and 
enters the Atlantic Ocean, after a course of 224 miles. The 
Shannon is longer than any other river in the British Islands, 
with the exception of the Severn, and it waters (with its 
tributaries) a larger extent of country than any other stream. 

The other principal rivers are — in the south, the Bandon, 
the Lee, the Blackwater, the Barrow, and the Suir ; in the 
east, the Slaney, the Liffey, the Boyne, and the Lagan ; in the 
north, the Bann and the Foyle. The Barrow, which is second 
in length among the Irish rivers, is joined by the Suir, and 
the two form the estuaiy of Waterford Harbour. The Lee 
enters Cork Harbour. The Liffey, which enters Dublin Bay, 
has the metropolis of Ireland on its banks. 

Lakeb. — The largest lake in Ireland is Lough Neagh,* in 
the province of Ulster. Lough Neagh is larger than any other 
lake in the British Islands — ^more than three times the size of 
Loch Lomond, in Scotland, and fourteen times larger than 
Windermere, in England. 

The other principal lakes are Lough Erne, Lough Bee, Lough 
Derg, Lough Mask, Lough Corrib, and the Lakes of Killamey. 
Lough Ree and Lough Derg are within the course of the river 
Shannon. The Lakes of Killamey, in Kerry, are celebrated for 
their beautiful scenery. The highest moimtains in Ireland 
rise immediately above their western shore. 

Climate and Natural Productions. — The climate of Ire- 
land is moister than that of England. This preserves a more 
constant verdure to the fields, and a superior freshness and 
brightness of colour to its general vegetation. The winters 
are nearly always mild, and the prevalent winds, which are 
from the west, are laden with the warm and moist vapours 
derived from the waters of the Atlantic. The vegetation 
native to the coasts of Kerry (the south- westernmost county) 
is especially distinguished for its rich luxuriance. 

In respect of mineral produce, Ireland is inferior to England 
and Scotland in one essential particular— coaL This affects 
injuriously its manufacturing industry. The coal-fields of 
Ireland — ai£^ed, at wide distances apart, through the north- 

* The term Imtght in Ireland, is eouivalent to loch in Scotland. It is grtven 
both to inhoftd lakw and to the nearly land-enclosed estuaries of the coast. 
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east, midland, and south-western oountiesH- are of limited 
extent compared to those of Great Britain, and their produce 
small in amount. Peat is the fuel most generally consumed, 
but coal is imported from the English and Scotch sea-ports. 

Ireland has ores of copper, lead, iron, and other mineral pro- 
duce, and possesses a rich variety of marbles and building-stones. 

Population and Industrial Pursuits. — Ireland is much 
more populous than Scotland, but less so than England. It 
contained in 1851 six-«nd-a-half millions of inhabitants, which 
is a smaller number (by upwards of a million-and-a-half) than 
had belonged to it ten years earher. But vast numbers of the 
Irish people emigrated to other lands during the intervening 
period ; and famine, with its attendant sickness and suffering, 
contributed to thin the ranks of the people. 

The great majority of the Irish population belong to the 
Celtic race — ^the same that peoples the Highlands of Scotland 
and the mountain-region of Wales. It is chiefly in the pro- 
vince of Ulster (the north-east part of the island) that the 
Anglo-Saxon race is found settled on Irish soiL The people of 
Ulster are the descendants of immigrants from the Scotch 
lowlands, and preserve the social habits and industry of Scot- 
land. People of English descent are numerous in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin, and are also scattered over everv portion 
of the island. The native language of Ireland is becoming 
superseded by the English tongue. 

Ireland is chiefly an agricultural countrv, and a very large 
portion of the land is in pasture. Cattle and pigs, with 
various farm-produce, constitute (over by far the greater part 
of the island) its chief industrial wealth. Manufactures 
flourish principally in Ulster, where the linen-manufacture is 
pursued on a scale of great extent. Woollen and cotton goods 
are also made, but in smaller quantity. A great part of the 
commerce of Ireland consists in the supply of its agricultural 
produce to the English markets, and in the import of coal, 
with various articles of British and foreign produce. 



Counties and Towns. — ^Ireland is divided into thirty-two 
counties, and into four provinces. The provinces are Leinster, 
Ulster, Connaught, and Munster, — ^Leinster in the east, Ulster 
in the north, Connaught in the west, and Munster in the 
south. 
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The province of Leinster contains twelve counties — ^Dublin, 
Wicklow, Wexford, Kilkenny, Carlow, Kildare, Queen's County, 
King's County, Westmeath, Longfoid, Meath, and Louth. 

Ulster contains nine counties — Armagh, Down, Antrim, 
Londonderry, Donegal, Tyrone, Fermanagh, Monaghan, and 
Cavan. 

Oonnaught includes five counties — Leitrim^ Boscommon^ 
Sligo, Mayo, and Qalway. 

Munster contains six counties — Clare, Limerick, Tipperary, 
Waterford, Cork, and Kerry. 

IjEINBTER. — ^The principal towns in this province are as 
follow, the name of the county-town being in each case distin- 
guished by italic letters : — 



Cbimty. Totma, 

I>UBLTN DfMinj Kingstown. 

Wicklow Wieklowt Arklow. 

Wkxjord Wexford. 

KiLKKXHY Kilkenny. 

CABI.OW Carlow. 

KiLDARS Athyy Naa», May- 

nooth. 



C^mnty. Towns. 

Quern's Oovvrr. ..Maryhoronjgh. 

Kino's County Tu^tomore, Parson*- 

town. 

WiasTMEATH ifuUinpar, Athlonew 

Longford Lonngford. 

Meath Trim, Navan. 

Louth Dundalk^Drogha^A, 



Dublin, the metropolis of Ireland, stands at the mouth of 
the river Liffey. It is less populous than either Manchester, 
Liverpool, or Glasgow, but is a great seat of trade, and has 
numerous fine public buildings. Dublin has the rank of an 
archiepiBcopal city, and possesses two cathedrals. It is also 
the seat of a Protestant university. Kingstovm^ the resort of 
a great amount of shipping, lies on the south side of DubUn 
Bay. A short distance to the south of Dublin begins the 
romantic district of the Wicklow Moimtains. 

Kilkenny^ on the river Nore (an affluent of the Barrow), 
is second among the towns of Leinster in point of popula- 
tion, and is the largest inland town in the island. Wex- 
fordy at the outlet of the river Slaney into Wexford Haven, 
is a port of considerable trade. Drogheda and DundcUk, to 
the northward of Dublin, are also noiuishing commercial 
ports. Drogheda stands on the river Boyne, near its mouth : 
the battle of the Boyne, in 1690, between the armies of Wil- 
liam III. and James IL, was fought on the banks of the river, 
a short distance above the town. Athlone, on the Shannon, 
below its issue from Lough Bee, is a thriving inland town, 
partly in Leinster and partly in Connaught. 
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DoNBOAL lAjB^ordf Ballyahaimop. 

Tyrone Omagh^ Strabane. 

Fermanagh ...BnnuicUlen. 
MoNAOHAN. ... . Monaghas^ 
Cavah ^.Cavan, 



Uu3TEB.-^The {Hincipal places in Ulster are named in the 
following table : — 

Oowntg. Tottnt. 

Armagh Armagh, Portad<ywn. 

Down Downpati-iek, Newiy, 

Donaghadee. 
Ahtrim BdfcuA. Lisbum, Gar- 

rickfeiigua. 
LoiiDonDERRr...jC<meIon(iarry, Cole- 

raine. 

Belfast is the largest city of Ulster, and the chief seat of 
the linen manufactures of Ireland. It has also manufactures 
of cotton, with potteries, glass-works, &c., and a larger amount 
of foreign trade than any other city in the island. Armagh 
has a great share m the linen manufacture, and is an archi- 
episcopal see — ^the ecclesiastical metropolis of Ireland. Lon- 
donderry, on the river Foyle, has considerable trade, and is 
famous in story for the gallant defence made by its Protestant 
inhabitants against the besieging army of James II., in 1689. 
Coleraine, in the same county, near tne mouth of the Bann, 
is a flourishing port. 

The Giant's Causeway, on the north coast of Antrim, is one 
of the chief natural wonders of the kingdom ; it is a vast as- 
semblage of columns of basaltic rock, which line a part of the 
shore, and advance, by successive rows, into the sea. 

CoNNAUGHT. — ^The chief towns of Connaught are as f oUow : — 



County, Tovnu. 

Lkitrim Carrick'On-Shannon. 

Roscommon Roteommon. 

Suoo Sligo. 



County. Toum$. 

Mayo Cattlbar^ Westpoit. 

Gajlwat Qalwajf, Tuam. 



Ocdway, seated on the shore of the fine bay called by its 
name, and at the mouth of a stream which issues from Lough 
Corrib, is the largest town of Connaught. Its position on the 
western coast of the island gives it importance as a packet- 
station for the arrival and departure of vessels communicatiDg 
with the other side of the Atlantic. Some distance to the 
westward begins the romantic tract of country known as Con- 
nemara, a region of alternate hills and valleys, with enclosed 
lakes and mountain-streams. Aughrim, a village in the eastern 
part of the county (a few miles distant from the right bank 
of the Suck), witnessed a decisive victory gained by the army 
of William ill. over the troops of James II., in 1691. ISligo^ a 
port at the head of Sligo Bay, has considerable trade. 
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MuNSTER includes the following towns : — 



CowUy. TotoM, 

CuLRK EwnM' 

LncEBiCK Liineriek. 

TiPPimABT ,..Clonm€l, Carrick-on- 

Shannon, Thxirles, 

CasheL 



County. Towm. 

WtLtBKFOBD Water/ordt Dungaiv 

van. 
CoBX Cork, Youghal, Ban- 
don, Kinsale. 
Kkrbt..... TraUey KiUamey. 



Limerick is second in size among the cities of Munster, and 
is rich in historic memories. It was in former days the 
stronghold of the Boman Catholic cause, and sustained two 
memorable sieges in behalf of King James II., in 1690-1. 
Limerick stands on either bank of the Shannon, a short way 
above Ihe estuary. Clonrnd, on the Suir, is an inland town 
of some importance. Water/or dy also on the Suir, a short way 
above its junction with the Barrow, shares largely in the ex- 
port trade of the island, and has extensive commercial rela- 
tions with Bristol 

Cork is the third city in Ireland in point of population, and 
is largest among the cities of Mimster. It stands on the Lee, 
immediately above the entrance of that river into Cork Ifar- 
bour. CorK has great foreign trade. Queenstown (at which the 
larger class of vessels belonging to Cork load and discharge 
their cargoes) is on an island in Cork Harbour. Totughcd and 
Kinsale (one to the east, the other westward, of Cork) are 
thriving seaports, at the mouths, respectively, of the rivers 
Blackwater and Bandon. 

The varied character of the south-western shores of Ireland 
deserves especial notice. Of its many inlets, the finest is 
Dingle Bay, which penetrates the land for upwards of thirty 
xnile& Yaientia Island lies at its entrance, on the southern 
side. The beautiful Lakes of KiUamey, in this part of Ireland, 
are three in number — an Upper, Middle, and Lower Lake. 
The town of KiUamey is close beside the lower lake. 



GrOVERNMBNT, Keligion, &o. — ^The United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland constitutes, in form of government, 
a hereditary and limited monarchy. The executive power is 
in the hands of the Sovereign: the legislative power is 
divided between the Sovereign, the House of Peers, and the 
House of Commons — ^the last being a representative assembly, 
elected by quahfied classes of the people at large. The House 
df Commons alone has the right to regulate the taxes and ex- 
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penditure of the kingdom, and the Ministers of the Crown are 
responsible to it for their public proceedings. The people of 
the British Islands thus enjoy the blessings of a free constitu- 
tion. The expression of opinion is free to all classes. 

The Protestant religion almost imif ormly prevails in England 
and Wales, and also in Scotland. The ei^tablished form of 
worship in the former countiy is that embodied in the ritual 
of the Church of England, from which, however, there are 
tiumerous dissenting communities. The English Church is 
under the government of two archbishops and twenty-six 
bishops. 

In Scotland, the Presbyterian Church, under the General 
Assembly of Divines, is the established form of chiux^li 
government. But there is a numerous body of seceders from 
its ranks. 

The Established Church of Ireland is a branch of the Angli- 
can Church, under two archbishops and ten bishops. But the 
majority of the Irish people are Koman Catholics. 



Colonies. — ^Besides Great Britain and Ireland, the British 
Empire embraces a vast number of colonies and dependencies, 
including amongst them territories in every quarter of the 
globe. These are briefly enumerated in the following list : — 



IkEurops, 

The Channel Tslands. 
Island of Heligoland. 
Gibraltar. 
Maltese Tslands. 
Ionian Islauds. 

I2r Asia.. 

Britisli India, comprising: Bengal, 
Madtas, and Bombay; Ceylon, and 
the pravinces east of the Bay of 
Bengal, with Penang, MedaccA, and 
Singapore. 

Aden (in Arabia). 

Hong-Kong (China). 

Labuan (Borneo). 

Ik Ajtbioa. 

The tliver Gambia) 
Sierra lieone > West Afiricft. 

The Gold Coast ) 
TheCapeofGoodHope| gouthAfrica. 

AjoensioQ : St Helena : Mauritius. 



In Axxbioa. 
Canada. 

New Brunswick. 

NoTa Scotia and Cape Breton Island. 
Prince Edward Islsjid. 
Newfoundland. 
British Columbift and Vancouver 

Island 
Hudson Bay Territory. 
West Indies (Jamaica, in), 
British Guiana. 
Bermuda Islands. 
Falkland Islands. 

In Australia. 

New South Wales. 

Victoria. 

South Australia. 

Western Australia. 

Queensland. 

Tasmania (or Van Df emen's Land). 

In Poltnesia. 
New Zealand. 
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Questions on Ireland, &a 

1. By what is Ireland divided ttom Great Britain, and how is it bounded? 

5. Nnme the principal capes of Jreland. 

JL Distingaisn between the portions of Ireland that are mountainous, and 

those which possess a level surface. 
4. In wh>it county are the highest mountains of Ireland situated ? What is 

their altitude? 

6. What in the name of the longest river in Ireland? Trace out its course on 

the map, and say into what sea it flows. 
& Enumerai e the other chief rivers of the island. 

7. Name the principal lakes of Ireland, and say which is the lary^est. 

8. What proportion doe:} Lou^h Nengh bear, in respect of size, to the largest 

of the Scotch and English lakes? 

9. Wh ch two of the lakes belong to the course of the Shannon ? 

10. By what is the climate of Ireland distinguished from that of England? 

11. What mineral produce has Ireland? la what pa. ticular, in this regard, ia 

it inferior to Great Britain ? 
18. Is Ireland more or less pK>pulous than England and Scotland? Nttme the 
amount of its population, in round numbers. 

13. To what race do the majority of the Irish people belong? 

14. In what re8|>ect do the people of Ulster differ from the population of the 

island in general ? 

15. In what does the industrial produce of Ireland chiefly consist? 

16. In what part of the island does manufiurturing industry floiuish most, and 

what is the chief article of produce? 

17. Into what number of coimties, and into how many provinces, is Ireland 

divided? Name the provinces. 

18. How many counties are in Leinster? How many in Ulster, Connaught^ 

and Mimster. respectively? 

19. Namejbhe counties within Leinster. 

20. Name the cotmties within Ulster. 

21 Name the counties within Connaught. 

22. Name the counties within Munster. 

23. In what counties are Dublin, Athy, Maryborough, Tullamore, and Dun« 

dalk, respectively? 
i4. On what rivers are Dublin, Kilkenny, Wexford, Drogheda, and Athlone? 

56. What noteworthy event distinguishes the neighbourhood of Drogheda? At 

what period? 
20. What place ranks first, in point of size, among the cities of Ulster, and by 
what kind of industry is it distinguished? 

57. What city ranks as the ecclesiastical metropolis of Ireland, and in what 

county is it ? 

28. On what rivers are Londonderry and Coleraine situated? 

29. ¥rhat historical event distinguishes Londonderry ? ^ 

80. Where is the Giant's Causeway, and of what does it consist? 

81. Name the largest city of Connaught, and point to it on the map. 

82. In what county is the village of Aughrim, and for what is it noteworthy? 

83. What place is largest, and what second in size, among the cities of Munster? 

84. Ufion what rivers are Cork, Kinsale, Limerick, Waterford, and Clonmel? 
86. For what is Limerick historically distingnished ? 

86. In what county are the Lakes of Killamey? 

87. Under what form of government are the British Islands? 

88. What form of religious worship prevails in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 

respectively ? 
99. What colonies or dependencies does Great Britain possess in Eurcme f 

40. What colonies or deiiendencies does Great Britain possess in Asia? 

41. Wh'it colonies or dependencies does Great Britain possess in Africa? 

42. What colonies or dependencies does Great Britain possess in America? 
48. What colonies has Great Britain in Australia and Polynesia ? 
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FRANCE. 



SiTUATiow, BouNDARHS, AOT EXTENT.— Fttttice Ues on the 
western side of Europe. It stretches across the continent, 
from the shores of the ocean to the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. It approaches nearer to Britain than any country on 
the European mainland — ^the strait of Dover, which divides 
the opposite shores of France and Britain, being only twenty- 
one miles across. Upon the north, France is bounded by the 
English Channel and by Belgium ; on the east by Germany, 
Switzerland, and part of Italy ; on the south by the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and by Spain ; on the west by the Bay of Biscay. 
France is about four times larger than England, its area 
amounting to 203,700 square miles. 

Coasts. — ^France has three lines of sea-coast. Two of them 
are continuous — ^the Channel and the Bay of Biscay ; the 
third belongs to the Mediterranean. It is therefore well 
situated for maritime commerce. The most conspicuous 
headland is Cape de la Hague, on the coast of the Chcmnel. 

Islands. — ^At the entrance of the Enslish Channel, Ouessant 
(or Ushant) : in the Bay of Biscay, Belle Isle, R6, 016ron, and 
a few others. In the Mediterranean, the group called Des 
d*Hi6res,near the coast, and the large island of Corsica, which 
forms one of the departments. 

Mountains and Plains. — ^France is in general a level 
country. But it is mountainous on some parts of its border- 
line, and is hilly in portions of the interior, towards the 
centre and east. 

The Alps divide France (in the south-east) from Italy, and 
rise above the snow-hne.* Mont Pelvoux, one of the highest 
pointe of the Alps, is within the French border. Mont Yiso 
and iRont Gendvre are on the frontier-line of France tCsid Sar- 
dinia. The chains of Moimt Jura — ^less elevated than the 
Alp»— extend along the border of France and Switzerland. 

The Pyrenees form the border between France and Spain, 
and are snow-covered in their higher peaks and ridges, though 
not so high as the Alps. The Pic du Midi, one of their loftiest 
points, is within the French border : MaJadetta, Mont Perdu, 
and others, are on the frontier line. 

* That is, above the line at which, owing to the low temperature consequent 
on exci erne height, the snow never melts. The height of tbe snow-line in the 
Alps is between 8000 and 9000 fset above tbe sea. 
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A long chain of hUls, only moderately elevated, stretches 
through the east of France, in the direction of south-west and 
north-east. These hills are called the Cevennes in their 
southern division, and the Verges further to the northward. 
The Cevennes bound on the west the valleys of the Bhone and 
Saone : the Yosges form the western hmit of a portion of the 
Rhine valley. To the westward of the Cevennes, and within 
the former province of Auvergne, is a group of hills which 
exhibit numerous extinct volcanoes, marked by their conical 
summits and the remains of lava and ashes which have issued 
from them in former ages. 

With tbe above exception, France has a level, or merely 
undulating, surface. In the south-west comer of the country, 
between the lower Garonne and the base of the Pyrenees, there 
is a remarkable tract known as the Landes^ which is a flat 
sandj^ waste — ^lined by sand-hills along the coast, and backed 
by pme-f orests towaras the interior. The shepherds of the 
liandes pursue their avocation upon stilts, in order to be above 
the reach of the sand-drifts. 

£iV£R& — ^France has four considerable rivers, beside many 
of less size. The four great rivers are the Seine, the Loire, 
the Qaronne, and the Khone. The first three are entirely 
within the French territory. The upper part of the Khone 
(above the lake of Geneva) belongs to Switzerland. The Seine 
flows into the English Channel ; the Loire and Garonne into 
the Bay of Biscay ; the Bhone into the Mediterranean. 

The Khine forms part of the border-line of France, on the 
side of Germany. The upper portions of the Moselle and 
Meuse are within France. 

CiiiMATB AND NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. — ^France is, on the 
whole, a warmer country than England, especially in the south. 
The air is generally drier than in our own country. In the 
north of fraice, however, the winters are often severe. 

In passing from the shores of the Channel to the Mediter- 
ranean, the character of the vegetation shows the gradual 
rise of temperature. The vine is abundantly grown in the 
east, centre, and south of France, and the olive, the mulberry, 
and the fig, flourish in the plains that adjoin tbe Mediterranean 
coast It is in the east of France, within the provinces of 
Champagne and Burgundy, that the wines bearing those names 
are produced. A district of the south-west, adjoining the river 
Garonne, furnish the wines known as claret. 

In mineral produce, France, though inferior to England, is 
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yet rich. Coal is much less abundant than is the case' in 
Britain, but iron is plentifully distributed, and several other 
metals occur. Mineral springs are numerous, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the Pyienees. 

Population and Industry. — ^France contains 36,000,000 of 
inhabitants — a population which is less dense (relatively to 
size) than that of Britain, but which is numerically great. A 
large proportion of the people are engaged in agricultural 
labours — in the culture of wheat and other grains in the 
noi-them and centralparts of the country, of the vine and the 
olive in the south. Wines and brandy are important articles 
of French produce. Beetroot is largely grown m the north of 
France, for the purpose of making sugar from it. 

France is likewise a great manufacturing and commercial 
country — ranking only second to Britain in these regards. The 
silk manufacture is the distinguishing feature of French 
manufacturing industry ; but woollen, Imen, and other textile 
fabrics, are also made on a very extensive scale. The silk 
manufacture is chiefly pursued in the south, at Lyons, Nismes, 
Avignon, &c. : the woollen manufacture principally in the 
north, at Rouen, Amiens, and elsewhere. Fine linens and lace 
are also made in the north of France : cotton goods chiefly in 
the north and east. 

The making of gloves is an important branch of French 
manufacturing industry. Watches and clocks, ornamental 
china and glass, jewellery, perfumes, artificial flowers, and 
various articles of flnery, are also characteristic of French 
taste and skilL 

The great articles of export from France are silks and rib- 
bands, wine and brandy, gloves, and the various other articles 
mentioned above. The foreign conunerce is very consider- 
able, and extends to the most distant parts of the globe. The 
ports of Marseilles, Bordeaux, and Havre, are the chief seats 
of maritime trade. Bordeaux, especially, is distinguished as 
the emporium of the wine trade. 

France has an extensive system of railways, which connect 
nearly all the principal towns, and are still in process of ex- 
tension. 

DivisiONB AND Towns. — ^France is divided into eighty-six 
departments, the larger number of them named alter the 
rivers which flow through them — ^as the departments of Seine, 
Marne, Meuse, Moselle, Loire, Charente, &c. Some derive 
their names from the mountains which they adjoin^ as the 
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departments of Upper and Lower Alps, Upper and Lower 
Pyrenees, and Yosges. The island of Corsica forms one of 
the departments. 

Previous to the great revolution, in the closing years of the 
last century, France was divided into thirty-four provinces. 
The names of many of these provinces are continually referred 
to in the pages of history. Among them are Picardy, Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, Guienne, Gascony, Navarre, Languedoc, Pro- 
vence, Dauphiny, Auvei^e, Burgundy, Champagne, Lorraine, 
Alsace, Isle of France, Ajdjou, and Maine. Their relative posi^ 
tions can only be properly learnt from the map. 

Paris, the capital of France, stands on either bank of the 
river Seine, ana partly upon an island in the river. It has 
upwards of a million and a quarter of inhabitants — a greater 
population than belongs to any other city of £iux)pe, excepting 
liondon. Paris is rich in fine public buildings and works of 
art, and ranks as the centre of fashion and rehnement. Ver- 
saiUeSf famous for its magnificent royal palace and gardens, is 
a few miles to the south-west of Paris. 

Jtouen, an ancient city, the former capital of Normandy, oa 
the lower Seine, is a great seat of the woollen manufacture. 
Havre, at the mouth of the river, is the chief emporium of 
foreign trade on the French side of the channel, and consti- 
tutes the port of Paris. Among the other places of note 
within the valley of the Seine and its tributaries are Troyes, 
the ancient capital of Champagne (on the upper Seine), and 
RheimSy formerly the ecclesiastical metropolis of France, and 
in the cathedral of which its monarchs were crowned. Kheims 
is in the plain between the Mame and the Aisne, two of the 
tributaries of the Seine. 

To the northward of the Seine valley are the following :— 
Amiens (the former capital of Picardy), an ancient city on the 
river Somme, which enters the Channel. Below Anuens, on 
the same river, is Abbeville. At the mouth of the Somme is St 
Valefy, the port whence William of Normandy finally sailed 
for the shores of England, in 1066. Dieppe, a flourishing 
seaport, is to the westward of the Somme. To the noi-th of 
the Somme is the small town of Cressy, and, still further 
north, the village of Agincourt — ^names which recall the 
triumphs of the English aims in 1346 and 1415. Boulogne 
and Calais are seaports on the French side of the narrow strait 
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which divides the a4)^^<^Q^ shores of France and England. 
Dunkirk, A jdace formerly of great name in history, is to the 
east of Calais. LUle, V^encienneSj and Arras, are consider- 
ahle inland towns ; the two former near the Belgian frontier. 

The following towns are situated within the basin of the 
river Loire : — 

Orleans, an ancient city in the heart of the country, on the 
north bank of the Loire : Tours, also on the Loire, lower down, 
distinguished as a seat of the silk manufacture : Nantes, a 
flourishing port near the mouth of the river : Poitiers, on a 
small tributary of the Vienne (which joins the Loire), noted 
in history for the victory gainea by the Black Prince, in 1356 : 
St Etienne, to the east of the Upper Loire, the chief seat of 
the iron-works of France. 

Within the tract of coimtry lying between the Lower Seine 
and Loire— bordering partly on the Channel and partly on the 
Bay of Biscay — are the following places : — 

Renn^, the ancient capital of Brittany, on the river Yilaine, 
which enters the Bay of Biscay : Casn (on the river Ome, 
which flows into the channel), the favooirite residence, and 
the burial-place, of William the Conqueror: Cherbourg, a 
strongly-fortified searport and naval arsenal, on the coast of 
the channel, nearly opposite to the Isle of Wight : St MaZo, a 
port on the coast of Brittany : and Brest, an important naval 
station, at the western extremity of Brittany, upon a fine har- 
boiu* formed by an inlet of the Atlantic. 

The following are within the valley of the €ku^nne : — 
Toulouse, the former capital of Languedoc, an inland city 
on the upper Garonne : Bordeaux, the great port of the wine- 
trade, near the mouth of the river, at the head of the estuary 
called the Gironde. Bordeaux was long in possession of the 
English,* and was the birth-place of our King Richsurd IL 

Li the tract of country lying between the mouths of the 
Garonne and the Loire are : — 

La Bochelle, a seaport on the Bay of Biscay, famous in his- 
tory for the prolonged siege in 1627-8, when it formed the 
stronghold of the French Protestants : Rochefort, a naval 

* From IIM to 1450— « term of nearly three oentozies. 
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station, near the mouth of the river Chorente : Cognac, also 
on the Charente, higher up the river, the centre of the brandy- 
produce. 

To the south of the Garonne, towards the foot of the 
Pyrenees, is the valley of the river Adour. Bayonney at the 
mouth of the Adour, is a commercial port. Pau, an inland 
town on a tributary of the same river, was the birth-place of 
Henry IV. of France. 

The following towns are within the basin of the Rhone : — 
Dijon, the former capital of Burgundy, to the west of the 
Saone : Besangon, an ancient and strongly-fortified city (the 
former capital of Franche-Comt6), on the river Doubs, towards 
the Swiss border : Lyons, at the junction of the Saone and 
the Rhone, the great seat of the silk manufacture, and the 
second city of France in point of population : Avignon, im- 
portant in ecclesiastical history, situated on the left bank of 
the Rhone, within its lower course : and Nismes, in the plain 
west of the river, a seat of the silk manufacture. 

To the south-west of the Rhone valley, along the shore of 
the Gulf of Lyons, are : — 

Montpellier, Cette, and Narhonne, Cette, which is on the 
coast, is an important commercial town, the iBastem outlet of 
the great Canal du Midi (or Canal of linguedoc), which con-* 
nects the river Garonne with the Mediterranean. 

On the coast to the eastward of the Rhone, are — 
Marseilles, the chief seat of French commerce in the Medi- 
terranean, and a place of early historic fame, having been 
founded by a body of Phocaean colonists, in the sixth century 
before the Christian era : Toulon, further to the east, a great 
naval station and arsenaL 

In the north-east division of France, within the valleys of 
the Rhine and the Moselle, are the following towns : — 

Strasbourg, a large and strong city near the left bank of the 
Rhine (on a small tributary called the 111), the former capital 
of Alsace : Mulhausen, nearer the S^ss border, the chief seat 
of the cotton manufactures of France: Nancy, the former 
capital of Lorraine, on a tributary of the Upper Moselle : 
UeU, a fortified city on the Moselle. 
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The island of Corsica contains the small towns of Bastia 
and Ajaccio, the latter celebrated as the birth-place of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte, 

GovERNMEiTT, &c. — ^The government of France is monarchi* 
cal, the sovereign bearing the title of Emperor. The adminis- 
tration assumes, in eveiy respect, the form of a military 
despotism, and a large standing army is maintained. 

The great majority of the French nation are followers of 
the Church of Bome, but full toleration is allowed to the 
members of the various Protestant Churches. The ministers 
of religion are supported by the State, out of the public f und& 

CoLONiBB. — ^The foreign possessions of France are — ^Algeria, 
on the north coast of Africa : St Louis, at the mouth of the 
Senegal, and Gk>ree, near Cape Verde, in Western Africa : the 
island of B^union, or Bourbon, in the Indian Ocean : the 
islands of Martinique and Guadaloupe, with a few of less size, 
in the West Indies : French Ouiana, in South America : the 
little islands of St Pierre and Miquelon, in the Gulf of St 
Lawrence : New Caledonia, in the Pacific Ocean : with Pondi- 
cherry, and a few other stations, in India. 



The Channel Lsdands, which lie off the north-western coast 
of France, belong to Great Britain, «nd have been attached to 
the English crown ever since the date oi the Norman conquests 
They consist of Jersey, Guernsey, Aldemev, Serk, and a few 
smaller islets. The chief town of Jersey, wmch is the largest 
of the number, is iSt Hdier, 



Examination Questionb. 

1. Name, and point oat on the map, the boundaries of Fnmoe. 

8. What proportion does the sice of France bear to that of England t ' 

8. What lines of sea-ooast does France possess ? 

4. What mountains form pBtrt of the mmtier-Iine of France ? 

■5. Is France generally a level or a hilly country? 

0. In whatp^ of France is the district called the Landes? What are its 

features? 
T. Name the four great rivers of France, with the seas into which they flow. 

8. What kind of cUmate has France, compared with that of England? 

9. What productions of the vegetable kingdom characterise the south of France? 
10. In what parts of France is the vine most extensively grown for the pur- 

-"se of wine-produce ? 
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11. What branch of mannfacture is most characteristic of French industry f 

12. In what parts of France are the silk, woollen, linen, and cocton manufac- 

tiires, chiefly pursued? 

13. What other articles enter into the list of French manufactuzing ptx)duce f 

14. What articles are most extensively exported from Fraooe ? 

15. Name the three great ports for the foreign coounerce of Fraooe^ and {toinfc 

them out on the map. 
Id. Into how many departments is France divided, and fh>m what are their 
names in many cases deriYed? 

17. Name some of the most important among the former proyinoes of France. 

18. On what rivers are the following places situated — Parist Bourn, Troyea^ 

Amiens, Orleans, and Nantes? 

19. Name the principal sea-ports on the French shores of tiie ChanneL 
SO. In wba^ psuts of France are Cressy, Agincoort, and Poitiers? 

21. Where is Lyons, and of what branch of industry is it the seat ? 

22. Where are Rheims, La Bochelle^ Bochefor^ M ontpellier, D^jon, and St 

Stienne ? 

23. On what river is Bordeaux, and for what is it distinguisfaed? 

2A. (^ what riyers are Toulouse, Bayonne, Avignon, Besan^om, and Btras- 

bOUTg? 

25. Fblnt on the map to Cherboniib Brest* and Toulon, the three great naval 

arsenals of France. 

26. Where is Marseilles, and for what is it noteworthy? 

27. WThat towns does the island of Corsica coutain? 

2S. Under what form of government is Franoe^ and what is the prevailixiir 

religion? 
29. Enumerate the foreign possessions of France. 
80. Where are the Channel Islands? To what oounby dp they belong? Namo 

the diffarent islands. 



BELGIUM. 

SxTUATiON, Boundaries, and Extent. — ^Belgium is a small 
country in the west of Europe. It is bounded on the north 
by Holltuid ; on the east by rrussia ; on the south by France ; 
and on the west by the North Sea, or German Ocean. Its sea- 
coast is of limited extent. Its area is about 1JL300 square 
miles, which is about one-fifth of the size of England and 
Wales. 

Surface. — ^The greater part of Belgium is level ; but in its 
eastern division the ground becomes hilly, and includes the 
wooded region of the Ardennes. 

Rivers. — ^The Meuse and the Scheldt are the two chief 
rivers of Belgium, but both of them pass thence into Holland, 
and have their lower courses in that country. These rivers 
have numerous tributaries, as the Sonne and the Dender, 
which join the Scheldt, and the Sambre, which unites its 
waters to the Meuse. 

CuMATB AND PRODUCTIONS. — The climate resembles in most 
sespects that of England. Belgium is rich in mineral prodv 
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containing extensive coal-fields and abundant deposits of iron* 
ore, which are very largely worked. Belgium supplies more 
coal than any other country in Europe, excepting Britain. 

Population and Industry. — Comparatively to its size, 
Belgium is the most populous country in Europe—probably 
the most populous in the world. It has upwards of four and-a- 
half millions of inhabitants— equivalent to more than 400 
persons to the square mile. The people of Belgium are pro- 
perly called Flemings, and the native dialect of the lower 
orders is the Flemish tongue : but the French language is 
imiformly spoken by the upper classes of society. 

The Belgian population are highly distinguished for their 
industry. Nearly every part of the country is well cultivated. 
Corn, flax, hemp, madder, and tobacco, are grown. The manu- 
facture of woollen, linen, lace, cotton, and silk goods, is largely 
carried on. The fine lace of Belgium (produced at Brussels, 
MechUn, Antwerp, and elsewhere,) is unrivalled in quality. 
Iron-works are numerous in the eastern part of the kingdom, 
towards the banks of the Meuse. Bailways extend through 
every part of Belgium. 

Divisions and Towns. — Belgium is divided into nine pro- 
vinces, the names of which, with their chief towns, are as 
follow : — 



Provineei. Towns. 

West FLANDKBS....Bruffe8, Ostend. 
East Fi.akdkbs.... Ghent, St Nicholas 

Sainault Toumay, Mons. 

SonTH Brabaht.... Brussels, Louvain. 
AirrwiCBP Antwerp, Mechlin. 



Frovinees. Tovm*. 

LiMBURO StTron. 

Lteoe Licfife, Vervlers, 

Nahur Nanuir. 

LuxsHBUBO Arlon. 



Brussels is the capital of Belgium. It stands on the river 
Senne, in the centre of the kingdom, and is a well-built and 
attractive city. Among many interesting places in its neigh- 
bourhood, the most noteworthy is the battle-field of Waterloo, 
ten miles to the southward. 

AnCwtrOf on the river Scheldt, is the principal port of Bel- 
gium, ana the chief emporium of its foreign trade. Mechlin, 
situated nearly mid-way between Brussels and Antwerp, ia 
noted for its lace manufactures, and is the centre of the Belgian 
railway system. Ohent, an ancient city on the Scheldt, is the 
principal seat of the cotton manufacture. BruaeSj further to 
the westward, has both manufactures and tradfe. But all of 
these cities were more populous at a former period-— <lunDg 
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the 13tli and 14th centuries — than they are at the present day. 
Ostendy on the coast of the North Sea, is a port of some 
note. 

Mons (the chief town of Hainanlt) and Namur^ at the junc- 
tion of the rivers Sambre and Mense, are within the coal-district 
oi Belgium. Liege, in the eastern part of the kingdom, is a 
flourishing manufacturing city, situated on the Mouse, in the 
midst of coal-fields and iron-works. 

Belgium formed part of the region known in former ages as 
the Low Countries, and was the frequent theatre of war. The 
destinies of rival nations have often been decided on its plains. 
The sites of numerous battle-fields are hence found within its 
limits — among them, Steinkirk, Landen, Eamillies, Oudenarde, 
Fontenoy, Jemappes, Quatre-bras, Ligny, and Waterloo. 

Government. — ^Belgium is a constitutional monarchy, under 
a king. Prior to the revolution of 1830, it was attached to the 
neighbouring kingdom of the Netherlands. But the Belgian 
population then asserted their independence, and Belgium 
was formed into a distinct kingdom. The people resemble the 
French in many respects, and the French language is generally 
spoken. The Boman Catholic religion generally prevails. 



HOLLAND, OR THE NETHERLANDa 

Situation, Boundaries, and Extent. — Holland, a small 
country of western Europe, borders on the North Sea, which 
forms its boimdary on the west and north. On the east it is 
bounded by Germany, and on the south by Belgium. Its area 
is 13,600 square miles, which is less than a fourth part that 
of England and Wales. 

Coasts. — ^Holland has an extensive and varied line of sea- 
coast. It includes the large gulf called the Zuyder Zee. A 
smaller inlet, called the DoUart, is on the north-east border of 
the kingdom. The northern part of the coast is fronted by 
a long chain of islands, the largest of them called the TexeL 
The south-west provinces, Zeekmd and South Holland, consist 
almost entirely of islands, formed by the channels of the 
various rivers. 
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Surface. — ^Holland is a flat country, and large parts of it 
are naturally marshy. Along the coaists, the Leind is in some 
places even lower than the waters of the adjoining sea, and it 
IS only by means of mounds (or dykes, as they are csJled), that 
it is preserved from inundation. A large portion of the 
count^, indeed, has been actually gained horn, the sea by the 
persevering industry of the Dutch people. Many of the 
shallow IfuEes, or meers, have been drained of their waters, 
and converted into rich pasture-grounds. 

RrvEBa — Holland abounds in inland waters. The Rhine, 
the Meuse, and the Scheldt, are the principal rivers, and the 
two former of these are connected, towards their mouths, by 
numerous channels — both natural and artificicd. There are 
many smaller streams — ^the Yssel, Yecht, and others ; and the 
towns are traversed by numerous canals. So that the whole 
country exhibits a network of watercourses. It is, however, 
only the lower portions of the three great rivers named above 
that are within the Netherlands: their middle and upper 
courses belong to other lands. 

Clihate. — ^Holland is rather colder than England, and the 
winters are of much greater severity. The air is generally 
moist, especially in the neighbourhood of the coast. 

Population and Industry. — Holland has upwards of three 
and-a-half millions of inhabitanta The Dutch (as the people 
of Holland are called) are distinguished for their industry, 
frugality, and cleanliness, and also by their devotion to mari- 
time pursuits. They are among the best farmers, and the 
most successful traders, in the world. 

In Holland, great paxt of the land is devoted to grazing. 
Vast numbers of cattle are reared, and the produce of the 
farm and dair^ — cheese, butter, &c. — is of the finest descrip- 
tion. Extensive fisheries, in the North Sea and elsewhere, 
were formerly carried on by the Dutch ; but these, though 
still considerable, are less important now than they once 
were. 

The possession of the mouths of several great rivers enables 
the people of Holland to command a lar^e share in the transit 
of commodities to and from the countries of middle Europe. 
The Dutch have for centuries past been the masters of a great 
carrving trade. In the 16th and 17th centuries, they were, 
in this respect, the carriers of the world. Though now less 
in amount than at a former time, the shipping and foreign 
commerce of the Dutch nation are still very large. 
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Proyinoss ustd Towns. — ^The kingdom of the Netherlands 
includes ten provinces, besides portions of Limburg and Lux- 
emburg. The last is properly a part of Gfermany, but is 
attached to the Dutch crown* Their names, with the chief 
towns in each, are:— 



JVovincef. Ttnm». 

North HoLLAin>...Ain8t6rdam, Haar- 
lem, Horn, Alk- 
maar. 

SouTB HoLLAHD ...Botterdam, The 

Hague, Leyden. 

ZsBUUfD Hidcueburg, Flush- 

inff. 

NoKTB RRAWAWT...Hertogqnabo6ch, 

Breda. 



Provinces, Towm. 

Utreoht Utrecht. 

Guicr*T>KRT.ATn)......Nimeguen, Zut- 

phen. 

OVBRTSBEL .........ZwolL 

Drbnthb Meppel. 

Friesland Leeuwarden. 

Oroninoen Orontngen. 

LiMBUBO Maestridit. 

LuxicjiBUBO Luxembuxigf. 



Ahbtebdam is the largest city of the Netherlands, and the 
great seat of its foreign trade. It stands at the entrance of 
the river Amstel into an estuary of the Zuyd^ Zee, which 
forms a safe and extensive harbour. Haarlem is to the west, 
Leyden and the Hague to the south-west, of Amsterdam* 
Leyden has a university of great vepute, and is celebrated in 
history for the siege it underwent in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century (1573-74). The Hague is a large and well- 
built city, the seat of government, and political capital of the 
kingdom. Botterdam, on the river Meuse (the channel of 
which forms the principal entrance to the Bhine), is the 

second city of the Netherlands in size and population. 

Utrecht, Nimeguen, Breda, Hertogensbosch, and many other 

of the cities of Holland, are important seats of trade. The 

Dutch towns in general have many featm^s in common. 

They are clean and well-built, with canals running through the 

principal streets, bordered by rows of trees on either hand. 

Canals serve in Holland many of the purposes of roads in other 

countries. 

Government, &o, — The kingdom of the Netherlands is an 
hereditary monarchy, under constitutional forms. The Pro- 
testant religion is almost uniformly followed. Jews are 
numerous in the large towns, especially in Amsterdam. 

Colonies. — The chief foreign possessions of Holland are in 
the East Indies, where the Dutcli are masters oi Java, with 
parts of Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes, besides many of the 
smaller islands of that region. In the New World, part of 
Quiana, on the South American mainland, and some of the 
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smaller islands of the West Indies, belong to the Dutch. In 
Africa, some ports upon the coast of Guinea. 



QxTEsnoiTS -ON Belgium and Holland. 

1. How is Belgium botmded ? 

2. What kind of country is Belgrnm, aa to its surface? 

8. Name the chief rivers of Belgium. Into what sea do they flow? 
4. In what kind of mineral produce ia Belgium rich? 

6. What are the people of Belgium properly called? What language ia gene- 
rally spoken ? 

6. What articles of industrial produce does Belfrium supply ? 

7. Into how many provinces is Belgium divided? Name tbem. 

8. Point on the map to the ci^ital of Belgium. On what river does it 

stand? 
0. Name the chief sea-povt of Belgium. *On what river does it stand ? 

10. For what are Mechlin, Ghent, Bruges, and Liege respectively noted ? 

11. What battle-fields are included within tibe limits of Belgium ? 

12. How is Holland, or the kingdom of the Netherlands, boimded? 

18. What arms of the sea occur on the coast of Holland ? Point thom out 
upon the map. 

14. What kind of country is Holland, as to its sur&oe ? 

15. Name the three principal rivers of Holland. Into what sea do they flow ? 

16. What kind ofclimate has Holland? 

17. By what qualities are the Dutch people distinguished? 

18. Of what do the pvoductions of Dutch iudusizy chiefly consist, and what 

kind of trade do the Dutch-carry on^ 

19. Name the provinces into which Holland isdivided ? 

SO. How is Amsterdam situated, and for what is it distinguished? 

21. Name some of the other principal towns of Holland. Which is the seat of 

government? 

22. By what characteristics (as to appearance) are the towns of Holland gene- 

rally distinguished? 
28. Under what kind of government are Belgium and Holland, respectively? 
What is the prevailiog religion in each? 



SWITZERLAND. 



Situation, Boundaries, and Extent. — Switzerland is a small 
country of middle Europe, situated principally to the north of 
the Alps. Its boundaries are— on the north and east, Germany ; 
on the south, Italy ; on the west, France. The course of the 
river Bhine marks the chief part of the frontier on the side of 
Germany ; the highest portion of the Alpine system divides 
Switzerland from Italy, and the chains of Mount Jura form 
part of the boundary on the side of France. Switzerland is 
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entirelj an inland coimtix. hs area fe alx^ lo.»>» sc':»nt 
miles — little more than a foanii f&n cc its6 sisn ai Kr^'.AZfdi 
and Wales. 

Natural Feattrel — Switaer!ar?d is a E>:initAh>->cs conntry. 
Two-thirds of its surface coiisisi ot Ligh n:ocitt.aiiis and icter- 
Tening valleTs : the other third is an elera:^ plain. The 
mountain-land embraces the stiithem and eastern divisions of 
the oountiy : the northern aad wesiem |X'r:ions fc^elong to the 
plain, or valley, which stnfiehes across the country in the 
direction of north-east and soath-west, between the Lakes of 
Constance and Geneva. 

Mont Blanc, the highest snmmit of the Alps, is on the 
border-line of Piedmont and Savoy, and beyond the limits of 
Switzerknd. But many of the principal Alpine summits are 
either within Switzerland, or on its borders, and the mo6t 
extensive <^ the glaciers are within its limits. 

Among the Swiss Alps are the following :— 

Xame. Hticht. * JC.isw^ Er>'t 

Maate Bosa 15^ 152 feet 3f cmnt Pilate 7, 11 f eot 

llont Cervin, or Matter- The Riji 5,'i-v\'» „ 

hom - U,S37 „ rass o: Great m Bcruiiri S,":\> „ 

Mount Si Gothard .10.595 „ Fass of the siimplou 6»."»rS „ 

Finster-aar-hom .. 14,100 „ Pass of the Spl'igvii 6,S14 „ 

Jxinsffr^a .^^^.^...^ — 13,718 „ ! Pass of the Grimsel $,4t0 „ 

Titiis.^....^........ 11,414 „ j G^nuniBftsa...^ ^^.... 7,160 „ 

BivERS. — The Bhine and the Bhone are the two most im- 
portant of the Swiss rivers, and, with their numerous tributiiry 
streams, water by far the greater part of the country. Both 
rivers have their origin in the glaciers which lie around Mount 
St Gothard. The Khine flows east and north, and enters the 
Liake of Constance : the Rhone has a westerly ooui'se, into the 
Ldike of Geneva. The river Aar is a considerable affluent of 
the Rhine, and is joined by the Reuss, the Limmat, and other 
streams. 

The river Inn, which waters the easternmost part of Switzer- 
land, is a tributary of the Danube. The river Tessin {or 
Ticino), which waters the only one of the Swiss cantons tliat 
lies south of the Alps, is an affluent of the Po. 

Numerous waterfalls occur in Switzerland, and are amoi\s^ 
the most attractive features of its scenery. The highest ot 
them is the Staubbach, in which the moimtaiu-torrent (an 
affluent of the Lake of Brienz, in the southern part of th« 
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canton of Berne,) falls 800 feet The f alk of the Bhine, below 
Schaffhausen, are much celebrated. 

Lakes. — Switzerland abounds in lakes. The principal are : 
—the lakes of Geneva, Constance, Neufchatel, Lucerne, Zurich, 
Thun, Brienz, and Wallenstadt— all lying to the north of the 
Alps ; with Maggiore and Lugano, to the south of the moun- 
tains. 

CLDiATE AND PRODUCTIONS. — ^The elcvation of the countrv 
renders the climate of Switzerland cold, on the whole, thouga 
in particular localities (and especially in the narrow mountain- 
valleys) considerable heat is experienced The shores of the 
Lake of Qeneva are speciallv distin^shed for their warm and 
equable temperatm^. In all the higher regions, however, the 
winters are K>ng and severe. 

The produce of the soil is varied. The vine flourishes in 
the lower valleys and plains. Wheat and other grains are 
also grown. But Switzerland is rather a pastoral than an 
a^cmtural country. Timber is abundant upon the mountain- 
sides 

Population and Indubtbt. — Switzerland has 2,400,000 in- 
habitants, which is a large population for so mountainous a 
coimtry. The Swiss (as the people are called) are not so much 
a distinct nation as an offshoot m>m the population of the two 
neighbouring countries — Qermany and France. There is no 
Swiss language. In the western cantons, the people speak 
French : m the east, the German language is the common 
tongue. In one of the Swiss cantons — ^that of Tessin, to the 
south of the Alps — the people are of Italian origin, and speak 
the language of Italy. 

The Swiss are a frugal and an industrious race. Within 
the mountain-region, the people are chiefly shepherds and 
herdsmen. Their cows, sheep, and goats constitute their 
wealth, and furnish their principal occupation. In summer, 
the cattle are pastured on the mountain-sides : in winter, they 
descend to the valleys. 

In the more level parts of the country (that is, in the north 
and west), manufactures are extensively pursued. Silk and 
cotton goods are made : so also are watches, musical boxes, 
and various articles of jewellery. A vast number of watches, 
the produce of Swiss industry, are annually exported to other 
countries. Geneva is a great seat of this manufacture. 

Divisions and Towns. — Switzerland comprehends twenty- 
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two Cantons, the names of whicli, with the principal towns in 
each, are as follow : — 



Cantons. Toims, 

BzHiiB Berne. 

BoLEUKE Soleure. 

Aaboau Aaiigaa. 

ZuBiCH Zurich. 

ScHAiTHACSEN Scbaffhausen. 

Thuboau Frauenfeld. 

Afpkkzell AppenEell. 

8t Gall 8t Gall. 

Glarus GlaruB. 

BcHWTZ Schwyz. 

ZvQ Zug. 



Canfoni, Totem, 

LucERKX. Lucerne. 

Untebwaldbn Stanz, Bamen. 

Ubi Altorf. 

Fbiboubo Friboui^. 

Neupchatel NeufchateL 

Yaud Lausanne. 

Geneva Geneva. 

Valaib Sion. 

Gbisons M....Chur, or Coire 

TxdBur Bellinzonay Lu- 
gano. 



The citjr of Berne, which is on the banks of the Aar, ranks 
as the capital of the Swiss Confederation. Next in importance 
to it are Geneva, Zurich, and Basle, the first-named of which 
has a greater population than any other town in Switzerland. 
Geneva lies at the foot of the beautiful lake called by its name, 
where the Rhone issues from its waters. Besides its manu- 
facture of gold watches, Geneva is highly distinguished as a 
seat of learning, and was the early stronghold of &e Bef ormed 
Church. Zurich, also distinguished for its literary culture, is 
at the northern extremity of the Lake of Zurich, at the outlet 
of the river Limmat, which afterwards joins the Aar. Basle 
(or Basel) is in the north-west comer of Switzerland, at the 
great bend of the Bhine, and is the seat of considerable trade. 

The Lake of Lucerne, in the heart of the mountain-country, 
is enclosed by the cantons of Schwyz, Uri, XJnterwalden, and 
Lucerne — ^known as the " forest cantons," the cradle of Swiss 
independence, and the centre of Roman Catholic Switzerland. 
The well-known summit of the Rigi rises above the north- 
eastern shores of the lake. 



Government, &c. — Switzerland forms a federal republic. 
Each canton has an internal administration of its own, while 
the public affairs of the whole are regulated by a Diet (con- 
sisting of deputies from the different cantons), which has its 
sittings at Berne. 

In religion, Switzerland is divided between the Protestant 
and the Romish Churches. Rather more than haJf the popu- 
lation belong to the former, which embraces chiefly the manu- 
facturing cantons of the north and west. 
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QlTESTIONS ON SwiTZEBLAND. 

1. Kame the boundarien of Switzerland. What natural features do they 

exnbraoeT 

2. What kind of gurfaoe does Bwltserland exhibit? 

8. Kame some of the principal Alpine summita that are within, or on the 
borders of, Switserland. Which is highest of the number? 

4. Name some of the mountain-passes that belong to the Swiss Alps. 

5. Mention the prindpal rivers of Switzerland, tracing their courses on Uie 

map. 

6. Name the prinmpal lakes. 

7. What is the highest ofthe Swiss waterfiklls called? In what canton is it ? 

8. What productions of the soil belong to Switzerland ? 

9. What languages are commonly spoken by the Swiss people? 

10. What industrial pursuits distinguish the Swiss nation ? 

11. How many cantons does Switzerland embrace? Which among them con- 

tains the seat of the general government? 

12. In what parts of the country are the cities of Gteneva, Zurich, and Basle? 

For what are the two former distinguished ? 
IS. Under what form of govenunent is Switzerland ? 



GERMANY. 



Situation, Boundaries, and Extent. — Germany is a large 
countrj of middle Europe, reaching across the continent from 
the Baltic Sea to the Adnatic, and from the North Sea to the 
head of the river Vistula. It is bounded on the north by 
Denmark and the Baltic Sea ; on the east by Poland and 
Hungary ; on the south by the Adriatic Sea, Italy, and Switz- 
erland ; on the west by France, Belgium, Holland, and the 
North Sea. Its size is upwards of 244,000 square miles, equal 
to more than twice the united area of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Divisions. — Germany is politically divided into 35 different 
States, which, though united for common purposes into a 
body called the Germanic Confederation, have yet each a 
government of their own. Of these States, the first in order 
of importance is the Empire of Austria, and the second is the 
kingdom of Prussia. Austria and Prussia embrace between 
them more than half of the entire area of Germany. Some of 
the other German States are of very small size — so small as 
to be imdistinguishable upon the general map of Europe. It 
is best to describe first the two greater States — Austria and 
Prussia — and next the smaller divisions of this extensive 
country. 
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1. — ^Thb Empire op Austria, 

SiTTJATiON, &c. — ^The Austrian Empire embraces a large por- 
tion of middle Europe. Besides portions of Germany, it in- 
cludes other extensive countries, situated beyond the German 
limits — as Himgary, Galicia, and part of Italy. As a whole, 
the Austrian Empire is bounded on the north by Saxony, 
Prussia, and Poland ; on the east by Russia and Turkey ; on 
the south by Turkey, the Adriatic Sea, and the States of the 
Church ; on the west by Sardinia, Switzerland, and Bavaria. 
Its area is 258,000 square miles. The only sea-coast which 
belongs to Austria is at the head of the Adriatic, and upon 
the eastern side of that sea. 

MouifTAiNS AND PLAINS. — ^The Austrian Empire includes the 
eastern portions of the Alps, and the whole of the Carpa- 
thian mountain-system. The Alps belong to the German 
provinces of the empire : the Carpathians to the Hungarian 
countries. The Carpathian Mountains are not so lofty as 
the Alps ; they form a well-defined boundary to the north 
and east of Hungary, dividing that country from the province 
of Galicia. Between the Carpathians and the eastern spin's of 
the Alps is the large plain of Hungary. The less extensive 
plain of Bohemia is in the north-west part of the empire. 

Rivers and Lakes. — ^The Danube is the great river of 
Austria. It flows through the heart of the empire, from west 
to east, and, with its numerous tributaries, waters more than 
two-thirds of its whole extent. Of these tributaries, the Inn, 
the Drave, the Save, and the Theiss, are the most consider- 
able. The Elbe and the Dniester have their upper portions 
within Austria — ^the former in the province of Bohemia, the 
latter in Galicia. The Po, in Italy, forms part of the southern 
boimdary of the empire. 

Two large lakes occur in Hungary — ^the Neusiedler See, and 
the Platten See (or Lake of Balaton). Neither of them has any 
outlet for its waters, which, in the case of each, are salt. 

Climate and Productions. — So extensive and varied a 
range of country naturally exhibits many differences of climate, 
soil, and vegetation. The warmest portions of the empire are 
those to the south of the Alps, towards the coasts of the Adri- 
atic. The plain of Hungarjr is distinguished by extremes of 
heat and cold, at the opposite seasons of the year. Upon the 
whole, the climate of most parts of Austria is dry, healthy, 
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and temperate. The vine thrives in Hungary, and throughout 
the soutnem provinces in general The fig, olive, and mul- 
berry, are found on the shores of the Adriatic 

Austria is rich in mineral produce. Both gold and silver 
are worked in Hungai^ and Translvvania. Within the Grerman 
provinces there are nch mines of lead and iron, besides the 
quicksilver mine of Idria (in the province of Oamiola, above 
the head of the Adriatic). 

Population and Industry. — The Austrian Empire has 
nearly forty milHons of inhabitants-a greater population than 
an^ other country in Europe, excepting Russia. More than 
tlurteen millions of the number inhabit the German provinces 
of the Empire. Five and-a-half millions are Poles, and a like 
number belong to the Italian province. The remainder in- 
cludes the population of Hungary and the adjacent territories, 
known under the general name of the Hungarian countries. 

The industrial produce of the empire is considerable. 
Agriculture occupies by much the larger proportion of the 
people, especially in Hungary and Qalicia, which are the prin- 
cipal corn-growing provinces. Manufactures are most pursued 
in the German provinces, where the making of linen, woollen, 
and other fabrics, is earned on. Bohemia is much celebrated 
for its glass-works. Still, Austria is not, on the whole, a 
manufacturing country. 

The foreign commerce of Austria is checked by its limited 
extent of sea<x)ast, and by the mountain-chains which have 
to be crossed in order to reach this coast from the interior. 
The ports of Trieste, Fiume, and Venice, are the chief seats of 
Austrian maritime trade— Trieste for the German provinces, 
Fiume for the Hungarian, and Venice for the Italian provinces. 
The Danube is the great highway of internal trade. 

Divisions and Towns. — ^The Austrian Empire includes, in 
all, twenty great provinces Ten of the number are within 
Germany; these, with the principal towns in each, are as 
follow : — 



Austria Pbofeb Vienna, Linz. 

Balzbubo Salzburg. 

Btyria Gratz. 

Cabotthia Klaf^enfiirt. 

CABaiOLA Lay bach. 



Thk Littobal, OB 

Coast Beoioxt ..Trieste. 

Ttbol Innsbruck. 

BoHXMTA Prague. 

Moravia Brunn, Olmutz. 

SnjEsiA Troppau. 



ViBNNA, the capital of the Austrian Empire, stands on the 
south bank of the Danube. It is among the largest of Euro- 
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pean capitals, and is a great centre of trade. Linz, in Upper 
Austria, is also on the Danube. Oratz, in Stjria, one of the 
most considerable provincial towns in the empire, is on the 
river Mur, an affluent of the Drave. Trieste, situated at the 
head of the Adriatic, is the principal sea-port of Austria. 

Prague, the capital of Bohemia, comes next to Vienna in 
size and population, and is a place of much note in history, 
Prague stands on the river Moldau, which joins the Elbe, 
Brunn, in Moravia, is an important manufacturing town. 
Not far distant from it is Austerlitz, the scene of Napoleon's 
victory over the Austrians, in 1805, 



The following countries are beyond the limits of Qermany, 
They include more than two-thirds of the total extent of tno 
Austrian Empire : — 



Prorincet. Towtu. 

HuxoABT Pesth, Buda, Pres- 

burg. 
TBANSTLVAKiA...Eronstadt, E^usen- 

buig. 
BcukVONiA PeterwBidein. 



Provineei. Ttnmi, 

Croatia Agram, Fiumo. 

Dalmatta. Zara, Ragusa. 

Oalioia Lembeig, Craoow. 

LoMBAitOY AKD 

Venios Milan, Venice. 



The first five of the above are comprehended imder the 
general name of the Hungarian coimtries. They include more 
than half the entire extent of the empire. 

Festh and Buda, which together form the chief city of 
Hungary, stand on the opposite banks of the Danube. Pesth 
(on the east bank) is of the larger size, but Buda is the more 
ancient. They form together a large city, and Pesth is a great 
seat of trade. Preshurg, higher up the river, was the ancient 
capital of Hungary, during its period of national indepen- 
dence. 

Flume is the chief sea-port of the Hungarian countries. It 
lies at the head of an arm of the Adriatic, to the eastward of 
the Gulf of Trieste. Zara, the chief place in Dalmatia, is on 
the east coast of the Adriatic, and is a thriving port 



OAuaA. lies to the east and north of the Carpathian Moan* 
iains, and was formerly a portion of Poland. LetnJberg is a 
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large city, wifh conniderable trade. Craeow, on the Yistula^ 
was formerly the ecclesiastical capital of Polemd. 



Government, &c. — ^The empire of Austria is an hereditary 
monarchy, with institutions which are strictly despotic. A 
very lar|e sUnding army is maintained, ^an^ is ^oder«d 
necessary by the difficulty of keeping in subjection so many- 
provinces, the native population of which are thoroughly hostile 
to the ruling power. Austria, as a whole, has no nationality. 
The ruling power in the empire is German ; but two-thirds of 
the subjects of Austria are of races differing in language, 
habits, and ideas, from the Germans, whose rule they reluc- 
tantly obey. This division of races is a source of political 
weakness to the empire. 

The Roman Catholic religion is followed by three-fourths 
of the population. Protestants are most numerous in Hungary 
and Transylvania. Many of the people of the Hungarian 
coimtrles, however, are members of the Greek Church. 



Questions on the Empire op Austria. 

1. By what countries is the A\istrian Empire bounded? 

2. What countries beyond the limits of Germany does the Austrian Empire 

embrace T 
8. What two motrntain-systems are (one of them partlv, the other wholly,) 

within the limits of Austria ? Which of the two is the loftier? 
4. What plains are within the limits of the empire? 
6. Name the chief rivers of the Austrian Empure, and trace their courses on 

the map. 

6. Which portions of the Austrian Empire are distingruished by the greater 

warmth of their climate ? Name some of the fruits that belong to these 
proyinoes. 

7. What descriptions of mineral wealth does the empire contain, and in which 

of its provinces? 

8. What races of people are included among the subjects of Austria? 

9. What branches of industry are most characteristic of the x>eople? 

10. Name the three chief ports for the foreign commerce of the empire, and 

point to their situations on the map. 

11. How many of the provinces of Austria fall within the limits of Gfermany 7 

Nanie them. 

12. What portions of the empire come under the general name of the 

Hungarian countries? 

13. Which of the Austrian provinces was formerly a part of Poland, and what 

is its chief city? 

14. On what rivers are the cities of Vienna, Gratz; Prague, Pesth, and Cracow, 

respectively situated ? 

15. What is the form of government, and what the prevailing religion, in the 

Austrian Empire? 
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fi. — ^Prussia. 

Situation, &o.— Prussia embraces a large part of Northern 
Germany, together with two provinces which are beyond the 
limits of Germany. It is a country of very irregular shape, 
and consists of two detached portions, which are separated by 
intervening parts of some of the smaller German States. 

Prussia is boimded on the north by the Baltic Sea and the 
kingdom of Hanover; on the east by Russian Poland ; on the 
south by the Austrian Empire, the smaller German States, 
and France ; on the west by Belgium and Holland. Its area is 
little short of 108,000 square miles, or rather more than double 
the size of England. 

The coast-line of Prussia is limited to the Baltic. But at 
one point on the shore of the North Sea, up<m the Gulf called 
the lahde, Prussia has within a recent period acquired the 
right of constructing a military port. 

Natural Fbatures. — Prussia is chiefly level, and the larger 
part of its extent belongs to the great plain of northern Ger- 
manv. It has, however, some hilly districts, as towards the 
soutnem frontier of Silesia. The Harz Mountains, on the border 
of Hanover, are partly within its limits. The Ehine Province 
(as that part of Prussia which b<»*ders on the Rhine is called^ 
has a very varied surface, and exhibits much beautiful 
scenery. 

Rivers. — ^Five great rivers belong, in part, to the Prussian 
territory — ^the Rhine, Elbe, Oder, Vistula, and Niemen. The 
Oder is almost entirely Prussian : the other four are only so in 
portions of their courses. 

CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIONS. — ^Tho cHmate oi Prussia re- 
sembles that of the similar latitudes of England; but it is 
somewhat colder, at least in the eastern parts of the kingdom, 
towards the Baltic, where the winters are severe. The forests 
are extensive, and give shelter to nimierous wild animals, as the 
wolf, wild boar, and various deer. Minerals are not generally 
abundant ; but coal, iron, and other metals, occur in the 
western division of the kingdom. Amber is found on the 
shores of the Baltic. 

Population and Industry. — ^Prussia has 17,200,000 inhabi- 
tants, more than three-fourths of them German. The most 
thicklynpopulated portions of the kingdom are Silesia and the 
Rhine Province, in which manufacturing industry is most 

Q 
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flourishing. Linen goods are extensively made in Silesia ; 
metal wo^s and cotton manufactures are largely carried on 
in the western division of the kingdom. Woollen cloths are 
also made on an extensive scale, and the silk manufacture 
flourishes. 

But Prussia is more agricultural than manufacturing, on the 
whole. The various grains, especially rye (which forms the 
chief food of the people), are very largely raised ; as also is 
flax, for the supply of the linen manufacture. Bailways now 
extend through every part of the kingdom, and promote largely 
its internal trade. 

PROvmcBS AND TowNa — ^Ptussia includes eight provinces, 
six of them within Germany. These six are— Brandenburg, 
Pomerania, Silesia, Prussian Saxony, Westphalia, and the 
Bhine Province. The two last-named form the westerly and 
detached portion of the Prussian territory. 

The two remaining provinces — beyond the limits of Ger- 
many — are Posen and Prussia Proper. Posen was formerly a 
part of Poland. Prussia Proper, the nucleus of the monarchy, 
IS the most easterly province, and borders on the Baltic Sea. 

The principal towns in each are :— 



Provinee». Tawru. 

Brakdjebtbubo... ...Berlin, FotBdam, 

Frankfort-on-the- 

Oder. 

Pomerania Stettin, Stralsund. 

SiLsaiA BreslaiL 

Baxont Magdebui^, Halle. 

Westphalia. ........Munster, Minden. 



Provinces. Town*. 

BmKB Pboyikcx.. Cologne, Aachen, 

Elberfeld, Crefeld, 
Treves, Goblenz. 

FosEV Posen. 

Pbxtbsia FBOFBB..Eonig8bei^,Dan)Eig, 

MemeL 



Berlin, the capital of Prussia, is on the river Spree, which 
joins the Havel (eji affluent of the Elbe). It is a laz^e and 
flourishing city, noted for its iron, porcelain, and other manu- 
factures, and is in external appearance one of the finest of 
European capitals. Potsdam, to the south-west of Berlin, 
forms the head-quarters of the Prussian army. 

BreslaUy in Silesia (on the river OderJ, is the second city in 
Prussia in point of population, and is tne centre of an elu- 
sive trade. Magdeourg, the chief city of Prussian Saxony, is 
on the river Elbe. Stettin, near the mouth of the Oder, is one 
of the chief seaports of the kingdom. 

There are a greater number of large towns in the Rhine 
Province than in any other part of the kingdom. Cologne^ the 
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most considerable, is on the left bank of the Ehine: its 
cathedral, and its well-known "Eau de Cologne," give it 
celebrity. Elherfdd (with the adjoining town of Barmen) is 
the chief seat of the cotton manufactures of Prussia. Aadien, 
(or Aix-la-Chapelle) is a populous manufacturing town, to the 
west of Cologne, near the Belgiaa frontier. Treves is on 
the banks of the Moselle ; Coblem at the junction of that 
liver with the Rhine. 

Damig (or Dantzic), in the eastern part of the kingdom, 
is the chief seat of the foreign commerce of Prussia. It lies 
near the Baltic coast, at the mouth of the Vistula. Konigsberg^ 
the capital of Prussia Proper, is further to the eastwara. 
Memd is an important seaport, at the entrance of an estuary 
into which the WNiem^ flows. " 



Gk)yERNMENT, &c. — ^The kingdom of Prussia is an hereditary 
monarchy, in most respects under military forms, with nearly 
absolute power on the part of the sovereign. The Protestant 
religion is followed by the majority of the nation, but there 
are numerous members of the Romish Church, and also (in the 
towns) a great many Jews. Education is in a highly advanced 
state among the Prussian people. 



QuESTioxra ON Prussia. 

1. How is Prussia bounded? 

2. What kind of country is Prussii^ as to features of surfiause f 

8. What rivers flow through Prussia T Point them out on the map, and name 

the seas into which they fall. 
4. What productions of the mineral kin^om occur in Prussia? 

6. What branches of manufacturing industry does Prussia possess? Which 

of the provinces are most distinifuished In this respect 7 
0. What productions does the agricultural industry of Prussia embrace? 
What grain is most largely consumed as food? 

7. Name the six provinces of Prussia that are vdthin Germany. 

8. Which two of the provinces are beyond the Mmits of Germany t Name 

them, and point out their position on the map. 

9. In what province is the capital of the kingdom situated, and on what 

liyerdoesitlie? 

10. la which of the provinces are Breilau, Stettii^ Hagdebuvg, Aachen, Hun* 

ster, and Dandg? 

11. On what rivers are Cologne, Treves, Bredau, Btettis, and Magdebnig? 
IS. Which of the provinces of Prussia contains the greatest number of laigo 

towns ? Name some of them. 
IS. For what are Elberfeld, Cologne, and Danslg respectirely disUngoiahed? 
14. At the Junction of what two rivori does OeUeni standT 
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3.— Thk Smallbb Statbs ov Qebhakt. 

The smaller German States — ^thirty-three in number — oom- 
prehend yarious Kingdoms, Grano-DuchieB, Duchies, and 
Principalities, with one Electorate, and four Free Cities (or 
Municipcdities). The largest among them is the kingdom of 
Bayaria, which is about the size of Scotland : the smallest is 
the city of Frankfort-on-the-Main, which, with a small sur- 
rounding district, embraces thirty-eight square miles. 

Natural Fbatures. — The southern and middle portions of 
Germany are hilly : its northern diyision is leyeL Bayaria, 
Wurtemberg, and Baden— all in the southwardly diyision of 
Germany— exhibit a highly-diyersified surface. Bayaria forms 
an upland plain (or table-lajid), penetrated in the south by 
outlying branches of the Alps. Baden includes the chain of 
the Black Forest, or Schwarz-Wald. 

The kingdom of Saxony, and the yarious smaller Saxon 
states (Saxe- Weimar, &c.), with Hessen-Oassel and Hessen- 
Darmstadt, within the middle region of Germany, also exhibit 
great yariety of surface, hilly and wooded tracts alternating 
with fertile yalley and cultiyated plain. 

Hanoyer, Mecklenburg, and Oldenbui^, in the north of 
Germany, include great part of the plain which stretches 
along the Baltic coast. This plain consists in many parts of 
sandy and heathy tracts. In the south, howeyer, Hanoyer in- 
cludes the greater part of the mining group of the Harz 
Mountains, on the Prussian frontier. 

Rivers. — Germany abounds in inland waters. The chief 
riyers are the Khine and Danube, with their numerous tribu- 
taries. Besides these, are the Elbe, Weser, and Ems. The 
Oder is within the Prussian territory. 

Climate and Productions. — ^The climate of eyery part of 
Germany is temperate and healthy, but in the extreme north 
(towards the Baltic coast), the winters are severe, and the air 
is often obscured by mists. The vine is a characteristic pro- 
duct of the soil in the south and west of Germany, especially 
within the valley of the Rhine. The mineral produce of Ger- 
many is varied and abundant — especially so in Saxony and the 
district of the Harz Mountains ; together with Illyria, the 
Rhine Province, and other mining districts of Austrian and 
Prussian Germany. The finest stones for lithographic printing 
^ produce of Bavaria. 
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PoPUtiATiON AND INDUSTRY. — Qennanj contains, in all, 
43,000,000 of inhabitants. Nearly 26,000,000 of the number, 
however, are subjects of Austria and Prussia. The smaller 
German States have together a population of about 17,000,000. 
Bavaria, the largest among them, has 4,500,000 of subjects ; 
Saxonj has upwards of 2,000,000; Hanover, more than 
1,750,000. 

The industry of Germany is very varied. As a whole, Ger- 
many is rather agricultiu*al than manufacturing, and the 
majority of the people are dependent on the soil for subsist^ 
ence. But the manufactures of Germany are considerable in 
amount, and ar« rapidly increasing. Saxony is distinguished 
for its woollen cloths, and also for its fine porcelain. The 
commercial activity of the German States is veiy great. 

Divisions and Towns. — ^Four of the smaller States of Ger- 
many have the rank of Kingdoms* Their names, with the chief 
towns of each, are as follow : — 



Eingdomt. TovmM. 

Bavabia Munich, Nurembe^, 

Augsburg, Batis- 
boD, Bambexg'. 
WmtTSCBKBa ....Stuttgart, Ulm. 



XingdomM, Townt. 

Saxony Dremleiif Leipzig, 

Meisaen. 
Hanotkb Hanover, Ctotttngen; 

Eoibden. 



Munich, the capital of Bavaria, is on the bank of the river 
Isar, one of the affluents of the Danube. Munich is a fine 
city, celebrated for its magnificent collections of painting and 
sculpture. Augtburg is on the river Lech, to the north-west 
of tne capital. Nuremberg lies in the plain to the north 
of the Danube, on a small affluent of the Main. Eaiitbon is 
on the Danube. 

Wurtemberg lies immediately west of Bavaria. Its capital, 
SniTTaABT, is near the left bank of the river Neckar, one of 
the chief affluents of the Rhine. Ulm is an ancient city on 
the Danube. 

Dresden, the capital of Saxony, is on the river Elbe, and is 
one of the finest of continental cities, with galleries that are 
rich in works of art. Heissen, a few miles below Dresden, is 
celebrated for its porcelain works : Leipzig for its university 
and its book-trade, as well as for the tnumph oi German inde- 
pendence in the great victory gained by the imited armies of 
Prussia and Austria over the French, in 1813. 

The city of Hanover is within the plain of northern 
Germany, on a small river called the Leine, an affluent of th« 
Weser. Qottingen is celebrated for its university. 
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The following seyen of the German States are Qrand- 
Duchies :— 

Statet, Towna, 

BsBBBK-DASMBneAJor Darmstadt, 

Mentz. 

Oldknbubo M.......i^....01denbuTier- 

LuxEMBDBO Luxemburg^. 

Saxb-WeihaBm Weimar, Jead. 



Btaiei, 

Badkv •.....•.•....•••M.MM....CSarl8ruhe, 

Hamiheim, 

H^elbei::gr« 
MROKLXNBURO-SoHWVRiir.Bchwerin. 

H£CKLBNBUBa-STRSLXTZ,.IN'eU-8trelitZ. 



The Grand-Duchy of Baden stretches along the right bank 
of the Rhine. Its capital, CarUruhe^ is a short distance to 
the eastward of that nver. Mannheim is at the junction of 
the Neckar with the Rhine. Beidelberg is on the Neckar. 

Mdcklenhttrg is in the north of Germany, and borders on 
the Baltic Sea, to the eastward of the river Elbe. Of the two 
portions into which it is divided, Mecklenburg-Schwerin is by 
much the larger. 

Hbssen-Darmstadt is a territory of western Germany, im- 
mediately to the northward of Baden. The city of Darmstadt 
is some oistance to the east of the Rhine. Meniz (or Mayence) 
is an ancient city on the west bank of the Rhine, opposite the 
junction of the river Main. 

Oldenburg is in the north of Germany, and is enclosed by 
the territory of Hanover, excepting where it borders on the 
North Sea. The town of Oldenburg is on a tributary of the 
Weser. 

LuxEMBTTRG is in the west of Germany, upon the borders of 
Prussia and BelgiunL It ispolitically attached to the king- 
dom of the Netherkinds. The town of iMxemburg, situated 
on a tributary of the Moselle, is a strong fortress. 

The Grand-Duchy of Sax&Weimar is the most consider- 
able of the smaller Saxon States. It lies in the very centre 
of Germany, and embraces several small detached portions of 
territory. 



Ten of the States of Germany rank as Duchies. They are 
the following : — 



BtaJta, Chief TawM. 

HoLBTEiN Altona. 

Nassau Wiesbaden. 

Bbumswiok Bnmswick. 

Saxe-Meininoen Meiningen. 

HAXE-CoBUBO-GoTBA...Cobui^ Gotha. 



State*. Chitf Towng. 

Saxs-Altenbubo Altenbui:^. 

Lippe-Detmold ...Detmold. 

LlPPE-SCHAUMBERO Buckobutg. 

Akhalt-Debsau-Koethsn. . Dessau. 
Akhalt-Bebnbqoq Bemburg. 
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HoLsnzN, in the extreme north of Germany, is politicallj 
attached to the kingdom of Denmark. Altona, its chief city, 
is on the Elhe, immediately below Hamburg. 

The Duchy of Nassau is in middle Germany, on the right 
bank of the Khina Wiesbadeny its capital, is a short distance 
to the northward of that river. 

The Duchy of Brunswick is to the southward of Hanover, 
and is enclosed between that kingdom and the Prussian terri- 
tory. The city of Brunswick lies on the river Ocker, a small 
tributary of the Weser. 

The three small Saxon States distinguished as Saze-Meinin- 
GEN, Sax&Coburq-Gotha, and Saxe-Ai/tenbubg, are within 
the hilly region of central Germanv, in the same locahty as 
Saxe-Weimar. The towns from wnich their distinguishing 
names are derived are of small size. 

The two territories of Lippe are in the north-west division 
of Germany, enclosed between the dominions of Hanover and 
Prussia. 

Anhai/t comprises two small adjacent territories of northern 
Germany, which are entirely surroimded by the Prussian 
dominions. The town of Dessau is on the Elbe, at the junction 
of the river Mulde. B&mburg is on the river Saale, which also 
joins the Elbe. 



One of the German States is an Electorate — ^Its ruler bearing 
the title of Elector:— 

state. Chief Twoiu 

Hessen-Cassel includes a diversified tract of western 
Germany, adjoining the Prussian dominions on either side. 
The town of Cassd is on the river Fulda, one of the chief 
affluents of the Weser. 



Hebsen-Bomburo, a small tenitoiy of western Germany, 
is styled a Landgraviate— its sovereign bearing the title of 
I^mdgrava The chief town is HoTnburgy situated a few miles 
north of Frankf orton-the-Main* 
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The six Principalities of Genxuuijr are :-« 



Towns. 



8tate$. 
Sthwahzbubo- 

bokdershausxv 
LxcHTKNBTKur......' LJchteiiBtein. 



I Sonderahausen. 



Statu. Townt, 

Waldbck Aiolaen. 

Reuss-Oreitz Oreits. 

Reuss-Schlbitz .. Schleitz. 

*R:^"S.X.....}»«doJ»^*- 

Waldeck embraces two small porfcions of territory in the 
north and west of Germany. 

The adjoining principalities of Reuss are within central 
Germany, between the kingdom of Saxony'and the smaller 
Saxon States. 

The territories of SoHWARZBmta are also within central 
Germany, enclosed between the Prussian dominions and the 
various small Saxon States. 

LiCHTENBTEiN, the Smallest of the German Principalities, is 
a little territory adjoining the east border of Switzerland and 
the Austrian province of TyroL It is about one-third of the 
county of Rutland in size. 



The four Free Cities of Germany are Hamburg, Bremen, 
Lubeck, and Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Hamburg is a great commercial city, seated on the river 
Elbe, sixty miles iJ)ove its mouth. It is the empbrium of the 
foreign commerce of Germany, and carries on an inmiense 
trade with all nations. 

Bremen, which is only second to Hamburg as a commercial 
port, is on the river Weser, forty miles above the mouth of 
that river. 

Lubeck stands on the small river Trave, which enters the 
Baltic. It has some trade, but less now than at a former 
period. 

Frankfort-on-thb-Main is an inland city, in the heart of 
Germany, seated on the river Main, a few miles above the 
jimction of that stream with the Bhine. Frankfort is a ^eat 
centre of inland trade, and is the seat of the Germanic Diet. 



Government, &a — ^The whole of the thirty-five States above 
described — ^Austria and Prussia included — are united in a 
political league called the Germanic Confederation. This is 
represented by a Diet, composed of representatives from the 
several States, which meets annually at Frank! ort-on-the-Main. 
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While each State is left to regulate its own internal govern- 
ment, the discussion of such general matters as concern the 
interest of the whole body devolves upon the Diet. Austria 
occupies the first place in the Diet, Prussia the second, 
Bavaria the next, and the others in succession, according to 
their respective population and importance. 

In religion, Germany is nearly equally divided between 
the Romish and Protestmt Churches. The north of Germany 
is generally Protestant : the south and west chiefly Boman 
CauxoHa 



Questions on thb Smallisr SrAiUS ov Gbrhaitt. 

1. How many States, besides Austria and Prussia, does Oermany embrace? 
S. Which are respectively the largest and the smallest of the number T 
8. Wbat natural features distinguiflh, respectively, the northern and aouthem 
divisions of Germany? 

4. Name the principal rivers of Germany, with the seas into which they flow. 

Point to their courses on the map. 

5. What parts of Germany are rich in mineral produce f 

6. Among ttie smaller (3ermaa States, which has the greatest population ? 

Which comes second in this regard? 

7. How many ofthe smaller German States rank as Kingdoms? Name them, 

with the capital city of each. 

8. How many- are Grand-Duchies? Give their names, and re8i)ective 

capitals. 
0. How many of the number are Duchies ? 

10. In which States are the towns of Nm-emberg, Batisbon, tlm, Laipdg, 

Mannheim, and Embdcn ? 

11. Upon what rivers are the following places situated :— Munich, Dresden, 

Stuttgart, Altona, Mentz, and Heidelberg? 
IS. In what States are the towns of Goburg, Weimar, Wiesbaden, Gotha, Bruns- 
wick, and Meiningen ? 

15. To what kingdoms are the Grand-Duchy of Luzembiuv and the Duchy of 

Bolstein politically attached? 
14. One of the German States bears the title of an Electorate, and another 
th«t of a Landgraviate : name them, with the chief town of each. 

16. How many of the German States are Itiucipalities? Which is the smallest 

of the number? 
10. Name the four Free Cities of Germany, with the river on which each it 

situated. Point them out upon the map. 
IT. Under what general government are the German States embraced? By 

what bod^ are they represented, and where does it asaemhle ? 



DENMABK 



SiTUATiQN, &0. — Denmark is a small country in the north 
of Europe. Denmark Proper consists of a peninsula and 
wjyaoent group of islands lying at the entrance of the Baltic 
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Sea. The Dachies of Sleswig and Holstein, on the adjoining 
continent, are attached to the Danish crown. 

The boundaries of Denmark are— on the north, the Skager- 
rack ; on the east, the Kattegat and the Baltic Sea ; on the 
west, the North Sea ; on the south, Germany, of which country 
the Duchy of Holstein forms a portion. 

The area of the kingdom of Denmark (including Holstein) 
is 21,800 square miles— equal to about two-thirds the size of 
Ireland, and considerably less than half that of England. 

Coasts, &o. — ^The coast-Une of Denmark is extensive, and 
its position is one favourable to maritime commerce. The 
three channels of entrance to the Baltic — known as the Sound, 
and the Great and Little Belts — ^lie between the Danish Islands 
and the mainland on either side. The Sound is between the 
island of Zealand and the coast of Sweden. The Great Belt is 
between the islands of Zealand and Fimen : and the Little 
Belt between Funen and the coast of the Danish mainland. 

Denmark terminates to the north in a point of land, or cape, 
called the Skaw. 

Natural Featxtres. — Denmark is a flat country, often 
marshy towards the coasts, which in some places require to be 
protected by dykes, as in Holland. 

ErvEES. — ^The two principal are the Eyder and the Trave, 
both of which are of small si^. The Eyder flows into the 
North Sea, the Trave into the Baltia The river Elbe forms 
part of the south boundary of Holstein. 

Climate and Productions. — ^The climate of Denmark is 
somewhat colder than that of Britain, and is also moister. The 
chief sources of national wealth are found in the rich pastures, 
and in the fisheries carried on in the adjacent seas. 

Population and Industry. — Denmark has rather fewer 
than two and a half millions of inhabitants. The Danes, pro- 
perly so called, belong to the Scandinavian family of nations ; 
but the people of Hoktein are of German race, and speak the 
German language. 

The industry of Denmark is chiefly devoted to the soil 
The rearing of cattle, with the culture of the land, employ the 
greater number of the people. Oxen, with butter and cheese, 
and other farm and cudry-produce, are largely supplied to 
other countries ; and a considerable amount of maritime com- 
merce is thus carried on. The Danes are good sailors, and have 
always been noted for their devotion to maritime pursuits. 

D' Towns. — ^Denmark embraces the followisg 
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divisions— 1. The Islands, of which Zealand is the kr^st : 
2. Jutland, which is a peninsula : 3. Slbswig, which is an 
isthmus to the south of Jutland, and connecting it with the 
mainland : 4. HoifiTBiN, which is a part of Germany. iJie 
chief towns are ; — 



DivUiont, 



Tovm». 



Tire IsLAHDB...Copeiihagen, Elsinore. 
Jutland Aalborg, Aarhuua. 



JHvirions. Tovmt, 

Slibbwio Sleswlg, Flensboig. 

HouTEiK Altona, Kiel. 



Copenhagen, the capital of Denmark, is on the east coast 
of the island of Zealand, beside the strait of the Sound. It 
has extensive docks, and great trade. Altona, the second 
city in the kingdom in pomt of size, is on the Elbe* adjoming 
the free city of Hamburg. Menshorg and K%el,hoih situated 
on inlets of the Baltic coast, are thriving seaports. 



The Fab6b Islands, m the Atlantic Ocean, to the norttl 
the British Islands ; and the large island of Iceland, further 
to the northward, belong to the Damsh Crown. 

The Far5e Islands are steep rocks, which rise above tne 
waters of a stormy sea. They have about 7000 inhabit^^ 
are chiefly occupied in fishing, or in coUecting the f eathere a^d 
dbwn of the mimerous bircfe which find shelter amidst then? 
chflfe. They contain the smaU W of no«W 

Iceland is, next to Great Britam, the l^est of European 
IsiSlts northern coasts just touch the Jboi^^^ of^^ 
foigid zone. The climate is cold, and the surface pj^f^ 
Wn-^xhibiting a succession of volcamc mountains and 

p^ covered wifh lava. Sfffl <>^ *^%^S! wwS S 
Occasional eruption— amongst them Mount Hekla, whicn is 

in its boiling springs, or g^sers which ^J^fJ^^^^Z^^ 
comer of the island, near Mount Hekla. The g?y^f ^r^^ 
tains which at intervals throw up columns of hot water ana 

matter (as red-hot ashes, stones* ajj la.^) Ij c^ionaliy^t^^ ^^^^ 

mountidn is at such times said to be in ^P?°?- "Jt £ a mineml substance, 
cxA by volcanic mount^ns, J»^\ if^^fjlSftS to toehiSof themount^ 
wnd^ liquid by the l»^to'^^^«*i,^5i*'if S flSwi d<wm the mountaln-sid**- 
but which giaduaUy cools and h^den* SliJJSS^ or boUow, caUed a cr 
The summit of a yolcano generally has a depression, 
(from the Latiii, crater, a oup). 
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spray. The laigest of them— called the Great Geyser — ^throws 
up a column of water to the height of 80 feet. 

Iceland has about 60,000 inhabitants, who are chiefly em- 
ployed in rearing cattle and other farm labours. The only 
town is Beiktavi%, on the south-west coast. 



GovERifMENT, &c. — ^Denmark forms an hereditary monarchy, 
limited by provincial states. The sovereignty over Holstein, 
which is a Grand-Duchy of Germany, gives the King of 
Denmark a place in the Germanic Confederation. In religion, 
the people of Denmark are Protestants. 

Colonies. — Besides Iceland, Denmark has some settlements 
on the west coast of Greenland (North America^ with three 
ramll islands in the West Indies. 



Questions on Denmark. 

1. How is Denmark bounded? Point to its place on the mm). 

8. What cape forms the northernmost point of Denmark? What two channels 

does it adjoin? 
8. What portions of land do the straits called th9 Ekrand, the Great Belt) and 

the Little Belt, respecti-vely divide? 
4. What two rivers belong to Denmark ? Into what seas do they flow? 
6. Is Denmark a flat or a hilly country, and what kind of climate has it? 
0. In what branches of industry are the Danes chiefly engaj^ed ? 
7* Naroo the four great diviaions of Denmark, and point to them upon the 

map. 

8. On what island is the capital of Denmark situated? What strait does it 

ac^oin? 

9. Which of the divisions of Denmark foAns part of Germany? What twv 

cities does it contain? 

10. Where are the FarOe Islands? What town do they conttiin ? 

11. Where is Icdand? What kind of natural features does k exhibttt 

12. What are the Gteysers, and where are they situated? 
IS. What £Dreign poMosaions belong to Deaanaik? 



SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

Situation, &o. — Sweden and Norway, which are distinct 
(though adjoining) comitries, are under a single goyemment 
— ^the Kingdom of Sweden and Norway. They form a large 
peninsula, situated in the north-west d Europe, between tb9 
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Atlantic Ocean and the Baltic Sea. Sweden is the eastern 
part of the peninsula : Norway its western side. Sweden and 
jkorway are together known as Scandinavia. 

The boundaries of Sweden and Norway are— on the north, 
the Arctic Ocean ; on the west, the Atlantic ; on the south, 
the Skager-rack, the Kattegat, and the Baltic ; on the east, 
the Baltic Sea, the Gulf of Bothnia, and part of Russia. 

In size, Sweden and Norway are little short of 300,000 
square nules — or considerably more than double the whole 
area of the British Islands. 

OoASTS. — The coasts of both Sweden and Norway are very 
indented and irregular ; those of Norway even more so than 
is the case with the Swedish shores. The numerous long and 
narrow arms of the sea which penetrate the coast of Norway 
are cabled fiords.* Many of the fiords are of great extent--- 
running forty or fifty miles inland. They are bordered on 
either side bv steep and lofty rocks. 

Cafes. — ^Tne two principal are the North Cape and the Naze; 
The North Cape is the most northerly headland of Norway, 
and also of Europe. The Naze is the southernmost point of 
Norway. 

Islands. — ^The Lofoden Islands, off the west coast of Nor- 
way : the islands of Gothland and Oland, in the Baltic Sea, to 
the east of Sweden. 

Surface. — Norway is a mountainous country, with a very 
elevated and irregular surface. Sweden is much less elevated, 
and consists for the most part of extensive plains, with a 
gradual slope towards the Baltic. 

The whole of Norway is one vast moimtain-region, which 
rises steeply out of the Atlantic Ocean. The waters of the 
ocean penetrate the mountain-wall, advancing far inland, and 
thereby forming the Jiords which are mentioned above. The 
highest portion of the mountains bears the name of Dovre-field, 
and reaches more than 8000 feet above the sea. The Dovre- 
field, like the Norwegian mountains in general, is really a high 
mountain-plain. 

BiVERS AND Lakes. — Both Sweden and Norway have a vast 
number of rivers — ^many of them mountain-torrents, but others 
expanding into considerable streams. 

The two principal rivers of Sweden are the Dal and the 

* The term jCord is peculiar to ScandinaTian geography. The fiords of ibfl 
Norwegian ooast resemble the lochi of the western coasts of Bootland. 
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G5ta. The Dal runs into the Gulf of Bothida : the Gata into 
the Kattegat. 

The largest river of Norway is the Glommen, which runs 
into Christiania Fiord, at the head of the Skager-rack. 

Lakes are numerous in both countries. The lar|;est in 
Sweden are Wener, Wetter, and Maelar. The largest m Nor- 
way is Lake Miosen. 

Climate and Productions. — Sweden and Norway have a 
climate which is considerably colder than that of England, 
owing to their higher latitude. But the air, in both coimtries, 
is generally dry and healthy, and the winters — ^though long — 
are less severe than in similar latitudes elsewhere. This is 
especially the case with Norway. 

The most valuable among the natural productions of Scandi- 
navia are found in its mines, its forests, and its fisheries. 
Copper and iron are abimdant in both countries. The exten- 
sive forests furnish an inexhaustible supply of timber (chiefly 
pine, or the wood popularly known as ctecU)^ which is largely 
exported to other nations. The fisheries among the Lofoden 
Islands, and upon the Baltic coasts, are an important source 
of national wealth. 

Population and Industry. — Sweden and Norway are thinly- 
peopled countries — necessarily so, from the vast extent of their 
mountains and forests, and the severity of the climate towards 
their northern limits. Norway, which consists almost wholly 
of mountains, is the least populous among the countries of 
Europe. 

The population of Sweden niunbers about three and a half 
millions ; that of Norway, one and a half millions. In Norway, 
it is only the shores of the fiords that are capable of habitation, 
and it is in such localities that the few towns are uniformly 
situated. 

It is only in the south of Sweden that agriculture is much 
pursued. But the people of both countries are expert seamen, 
and a great deal of maritime commerce is carried on. Their iron 
and copper, their timber, and the produce of their fisheries 
(dried and salted, for consumption by other nations,) give the 
industrious Swedes and Norwegians a place in the general 
markets of the world. They export these things in return for 
the luxuries and various native produce of other lands. 

The extreme north of Sweden and Norway is inhabited bv 
the Laplanders, a people of pastoral habits, whose sole wealth 
consists in their herds of rein-deer. 
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Divisions and Towns. — Sweden embraces three great divi- 
sions, called Sweden Proper, Gothland, and Nordland. These 
are further divided into governments, or Idns, Norway also 
forms three great divisions — Sondenfields, Nordenfields, and 
Nordlandens, which are subdivided into districts, or amU. 
The principal towns in each are as follow : — 

Iir BwEDXN. Ixr Norway. 



DwitiofM. Tovm*. 

SWKDKN Proper.... Stockholm, Upsal. 

OoTHLAiro Gottenboig, Carla- 

crona. 
NoRDLAKD Sundsval. 



JHvirioru. Towm, 

SoNDBNFiKLDS. ....Christiania. 
NoRDENFiELDs ....Bergen, Dronthiem. 
NoRDLAiTDKNa. ....Hazumerfest. 



Stockholm is the capital of Sweden, and the seat of general 
government for the two countries. It occupies a highly pio- 
turesque situation at the entrance of the Maelar lake, near the 
coast of the Baltic. Upsal, one of the most ancient of Swedish 
cities, and the seat of a famous University, is to the north- 
west of the capital CarUcrona, on the south coast, is the 
naval arsenal of the kingdom. Gottenborg, at the outlet of the 
river Gota into the Elattegat, is the second city in Sweden 
in amount of population and commercial importance. 

Christiania, the chief city of Norway, lies at the head of a 
long fiord called by its name. Bergen, on the west coast, is 
the second place in point of size, and is a great station for the 
Norwegian fisheries. Dronthiem, further to the northward, is 
an ancient city, the former capital of the country. Hammer^ 
fest, only a short way from the North Cape, possesses the dis- 
tinction of being the most northerly town in Europe. 



Government, &o. — ^The government of Sweden and Norway 
is an hereditary and limited monarchy. Norway retains some 
peculiar privileges, and has a separate legislative assembly. In 
religion, the people of both countries are Lutheraus, or mem- 
bers of the Reformed Church. 

Colonies. — ^The small island of St Bartholomew, in the West 
Indies, belongs to Sweden. 



Questions on Sweden and Norway. 

L In what port of Europe are Sweden and Norway aitaatedf Name their 

boundaries, 
t. By what are the cooati of Norway diatinguiahedt 
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8. What capM foim respeotfToly the oxtrame norCh and oooth pol&ta of 
Norway? 

4. What iahmda belong to Vorwaj, and where are they aitnatedt What 
islands to Sweden, and where? 

6. What kind of a oountry is Norway, as to the features of its sCfffiAoe? 

0. Name the principal riTers of Sweden and Norway, with the seasLato'v^hioh 
th^ flow. 

7. Mention Uie three principal ]ab»8 ol Sweden; alio the Uffswt lake of 

Norway. 

8. What natural productions of value do Sweden and Norway possess f 

9. In what does their commerce chiefly consist? 

10. Name the three divisions of Sweden, with the principal town of each. 

11. What city forms the capital of Sweden, and how is it situated? 

18. Point on the map to the chief city of Norway. At the head of what inlet 

does it stand? 
18. Where are the following places: — Carlscmna, Bergen, Dronthiem, and 

Hammei-fest? Point them out on the map. 
14. What is the form of government, and what the n^tiOQAl reUgion, In Sweden 

fnd Norway t 



EUSSU. 

SiTUAisoN, j&o. — ^Russia is a country of eastern Enrope. It 
is of vast extent, embracing more than half the European con* 
tinent. 

Russia is bounded on the north hy the Arctic Ocean ; on 
the west by the Baltic Sea, Prussia, and Austria ; on the south 
by Turkey, the Black and Caspian Seas, and Moimt Caucasus ; 
on the east by Siberia (or Asiatic Russia). In size, Russia 
includes 2,000,000 square miles. In distance from north to 
south, it measures upwards of seventeen hundred miles, and 
about the same in the direction of east, and west. 

Coasts. — Russia possesses a coast-line upon four inland 
seas — the Baltic, Black, Caspi^, and White Seas, besides 
part of the shores of the Arctic Ocean. The high latitude 
(and consequently cold climate) of the White Sea and adjoin- 
ing ocean limits their navigation to a short period of each 
year, during which alone they are free from ice. The same 
thing is the case, during some months annually, with the 
Baltic Sea. Both the Baltic and the Black Seas are nearly 
land-inclosed — only communicating with the ocean by narrow 
straits, which are in the keeping of other nations. The Caspian 
is merely a vast lake, without outlet. 

The peninsula of the Crimea indents the shores of the Black 
Sea, and is connected with the mainland by the isthmus of 
Ferekop. The Sea of Azov is an arm of the Black Sea, from 
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which it is entered through the strait of Eertch, or Yeni- 
kaleh. The Gulf of Einland is an arm of the Baltic 

Natubal Features. — ^Russia exhibits a succession of im- 
mense and nearly level plains, which slope gradually towards 
the Baltic, Black, Caspian, and White Seas. The most per- 
fectly level of these plains are in the south-easterly division of 
the country, where they are called ateppes. The steppe is an 
open plain, without trees, and generally without any perennial 
streams. Its surface, during Qie dry season of the year ^the 
period of summer and autumn), is parched, arid, and orten 
sandy, the vegetation burnt up by the intense heat ; but at 
other times it exhibits a luxuriant expanse, of grass, upon 
which the inhabitants pasture immense herds of horses and 
cattle. The lowest portions of the steppe-land are towards 
the Caspian Sea, where the soil is often impregnated with 
saline p^icles, and salt-water lakes are of frequent occurrence. 

The only mountains belonging to European Russia are the 
Ural and the Caucasus. The Ural are on the eastern. Mount 
Caucasus on part of the southern, border-line. The Caucasus 
is very elevated— covered in its higher portion with perpetual 
snow. 

RrvEBS. — The principal 






NeTA 

Dvina Vinto the Baltic Sea. 

Niemen. 

lixdester 

Dnieper. }>into the Black Sea. 

Koubaa. 



■••••••«••• 



Volga 

Ural 

Northern Dvina... 

Onega 

Fetchora into the AroUcOoean. 



into the Sea of Aaor. 
into the Caspian Sea. 

into the White Sea. 



The Volga is the longest of European rivers. The Neva has 
the capital of the Russian Empire, St Petersburg, at its mouth, 
and is the outlet for the great lakes. The arm of the Baltic 
into which it discharges is called the Gulf of Finland. 

Lakes. — ^The two largest are Ladoga and Onega : next are 
Saima, Peipous, Enara, Bieloe, and Umen. All of these are 
in the north-w^ part of the country, most of them situated 
near the Baltic Sea. Lake Ladoga is the largest lake in 
Europe, and covers more than 6000 square miles. There are 
some shallow salt-water lakes in the steppes : the largest of 
them is Lake lelton, situated east of the Volga. 

CuMATE AKD NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. — ^Russia has great 
variety of climate, owing to its extensive range of latitude. 
Its northern part is cold, compared with the climate of England, 
but towards the south it becomes warmer. The Russian wix^ 
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ters are very long and severe, while the smmners are intensely 
hot. These extremes of heat and cold are experienced through- 
out Russia, but more so within the steppe-region than else- 
where. 

The forests of Russia furnish some of its most valuable 
productions— timber, tar, pitch, turpentine, and potash. Its 
mines of iron and platinum, within the district of the Ural, 
are also of high value. 

PopuLiiTiON AND Ikdustrt. — ^Russia is very thinlv peopled, 
considering its vast size, though the total number of its popu- 
lation is large. It has more than sixty millions of inhabitants. 
The vast majoritv of them are engaged in agriculture, for 
Russia is principally a corn-growing countiy. The central and 
Bouthwaroly portions of its great plains, with the exception of 
the steppe-region, are annually covered with crops of the 
finest wneat. Rye and other grains, and also hemp and flax, 
are very largely grown. Vast numbers of cattle are reared on 
the steppes. 

The metal-works carried on within the vaUeys of the Ural 
display a high degree of manufacturing skilL But Russia is 
not, upon the whole, a manufacturing country. It has a great 
deal of foreign conmierce, exporting com, hemp, tallow, hides, 
and bristles ; with timber, potash, and other productions of 
its vast forests. 

Divisions and Towns. — ^Russia is divided into fifty govern- 
ments — ^besides Finland and Poland, which are distinct from 
the rest. Including these two, the whole number of provinces, 
or governments, is fifty-two. 

Finland was formerly a part of the Swedish monarchy, and 
only became attached to Kussia in 1809. Poland was long a 
distinct and powerful kingdom. The territory to which the 
title of " kingdom of Poland " is now given, is merely a Russian 
province, and embraces only a small part of the country for- 
merly known by that name. 

Five of the Russian governments (including Finland amongst 
the number) are called — ^from their situation — the Baltic Pro- 
vinces. Nineteen of them — ^those lying within the central 
portion of the empire — are distinguished as Great Russia: 
four (in the south-west, towards the river Dnieper) as Little 
Russia. Nine governments are known as West Russia : these 
embrace territories which formerly belonged to Poland. Five 
of the governments are known as South Russia, and nine as 
' st Russia. 
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Dhifioni. Townt. 

Baltic PiioviNois...Bt Peterbburg, 

Croastadt. Riga, 
Revel, HeLdng- 
fora. 

Qkmat Bubbia.. Hofloow, TouU. 

N^ni-Noygorod, 

EhnoleuBk, 

Archangel. 



DhiHont. Towns. 

LiTTLB Russia Kiev, Poltava. 

West Russia (in-) xsr^„.„ wn„- 
dudlng Poland)...; Warsaw, Wilna. 

South Russia.. Odessa, Niko- 

laev, Bevasto- 



East RuasiA 



••*«••«•••• 



pel, Kertch. 
Kacan, Saratov* 
Astrakhan, 
Perm. 



St Pbtersbxtrg, the capital of the Bussian Empire, stands 
beside the mouths of the river Neva, at the head of the Gulf 
of Finland. It has upwards of half a million inhabitants, 
and ranks third amon^ European capitals in order of popula- 
tion St Petersburg is a splendid city, of modem origin, 
having been foimded by Peter the Great in the vear 1702. 
Cronstadty the port and naval arsenal of St Petersburg, is on 
an island in the Gulf of Finland, a few miles to the west of 
the capital 

RiffUy at the outlet of the river Dvina into the Gulf of Biga 
(an arm of the Baltic), is an important seaport, one of the 
chief seats of Bussian commerce Bevel, at the entrance of 
the Gulf of Finland, is also a port of some note. HeUing- 
fors, on the north side of the gtilf, is the provincial capital of 
Tiniand : it is defended bv the fortified works of Sveaborg, 
which occupy several small islands in front of the port. 

The ancient city of Moscow (with nearly 400,()00 inhabi- 
tants), in the heart of Bussia, was long the capital of the em- 
pire, and is still the favourite object of Bussian regard. Moscow 
stands on the river Moskva, an affluent of the Oka, which 
latter river joins the Volga. About 60 miles W. of Moscow is 
the village of Borodino, uie scene of a bloody engagement be- 
tween the French and Bussian armies in 181 2. Nijni-Novgorod, 
at the junction of the Oka and Volga, is an important seat of 
inland trade, distinguished by its great annual fair, the gather- 
ing-place of traders from nearly everv nation of Europe and 
Asia. Archangel, near the mouth or the northern Dvina, is 
the chief port for the commerce of the White Sea ; but its 
harbour is only free from ice during three months of each 
year. Kiev, on the river Dnieper, is an ancient city, the seat 
of considerable trade. Warsaw, on the river Vistula, was the 
capital of the Polish monarchy, and is still a large city, though 
fallen from its former greatness. 

Odessa, on the Black Sea, is the chief seaport of southern 
Bussia, and has a vast trade, chiefly in the export of com. 
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NikolaeVy further to the east, is on the river Boug (al^o-^e ft 
junction with the Dnieper): it has become the chi^f navij 
station of Russia in the Black Sea, since the destruot^iori o 
Sevastopol, by the united armies of France and Eng^lancl ij 
1855. Sevastopol^ now a small and comparatively- linim 
portant place, is on the western shore of the Crimea. .^LcrtoA 
is a seaport on the east coast of the Crimea, beside the s-fcr-a-il 
which leads into the Sea of Azov. 

Kazan, in Eastern Russia, is a large city to the east of t ti e 
Volga. Saratov is on the west bank of that river. AstratJkJiczfi 
the chief port for the commerce of the Caspian, is on -tlie 
Volga, a few miles above its mouth. 



Government, &c. — Russia is an absolute monarchy^ "tiie 
sovereign bearing the title of Czar, or Emperor. The groat 
mass of the people are serfs, in a social condition but HttJe 
superior to absolute slavery, and rated as the property of tlieix* 
owners, like so many head of cattle. Some progress has, ho^w- 
ever, been made within a recent period towards the emanoi- 
pation of the serfs. An immense standing army is maintained 
m Russia, and everything is regulated according to the rules 
of military discipline. In religion, nearly all the people of 
Russia are followers of the Qreek Church. 



QtTESTIONS ON BUSSIA. 

1 Name the boundaries of Russia, pointing? to them on the map. 

2. In point of size, what proportioD does Russia bear to Europe as a whole f 

What are its dimeusions from north to south 
8. What seas adjoin the coast-iine of Russia? In what way are they c(mi> 

nected with the ocean? 

4. What are the general features of Russia, as to its surface? 

5. What are the steppes, aud in what part of Russia are they? 

6. Name the principal rivers of Russia, with the seas into which they flow. 

7. Mention tne chief lakes. Which two of them are largest in size, and 

what river forms their outlet? 

8. By what is the climate of Russia distinguished? In which part of the 

country is this characteristic most strongly marked? 

9. What articles of utility are derived from the extensive forests of Russia? 

10. In what pait of Russia is mineral produce abundant? Of what articles 

does it consist? 

11. To what number does the total population of Russia amoimt? Is this rela- 

tively large, or small, as compared with the size of the country? 

12. What industrial pursuit employs the greater number of the Russian popu- 

lation? 

13. What articles of commercial produce does Russia export? 
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14 Into how many goverDinents is Russia (including Poland and Finland) 
divided? 

15. What six great diyisions has Russia? 

16. On what river does the capital of Russia stand? Point to it on the map. 

17. What city was the aucieut capital of the Russian Empire? On what rivet 

is it? 

18. In what part of Russia are Helsingfors, Nijni-Novgorod, Kiev, Odessa^ 

Nikolaev, and Sevastopol? Point out their places on the map. 

19. On what rivers are Riga, Kiev. Warsaw, Archangel, and Astrakhan? 
SO. What form of government has Russia, and what is the national religion? 



ItJRKEY. 

Situation, &c. — ^Turkey is a large country of southern 
Europe. It is bounded on the north by Austria ; on the west 
by the Adriatic and Mediterranean Seas; on the south by 
Greece, the waters of the Archijpelago, and the Sea of Mar- 
mora ; on the east by the Black Sea and the empire of Russia. 

Turkey includes an area of 210,000 square miles ; so that in 
point of size it is rather larger than France, and about four 
times the magnitude of England. 

Coasts and Islands. — Tm'key possesses the channels of 
entrance to the Black Sea — ^the Dardanelles and the Strait 
of Constantinople, together with the intervening Sea of Mar- 
mora. These channek divide European from Asiatic Turkey, 
but the same sovereignty — symbolised by the crescent, the 
standard of the Mohammedan faith— exercises rule upon 
either shore. 

The islands of the Archipelago belong for the most part to 
the kingdom of Greece ; but those that lie near its northern 
and eastern shores are Turkish. The island of Candia, to 
the south of the Archipelago, belongs to Turkey. 

Mountains and Plains. — ^Turkey is generally mountainous, 
though containing some level districts of large extent. Of 
mountains, the chief are the Balkan, the Dinahc Alps, and the 
chain of Pindus. 

The Balkan Mountains stretch across the centre of Turkey, 
in the direction of east and west. The Dinanc Alps (which 
are an outlying portion of the great mountain-system of the 
Alps) extend sdong the shores of the Adriatic. They become 
united to the western extremity of the Balkan system in a 
high groupcalled Sharrartagh, which reaches 10,000 feet above 
the sea. The chain of Mount Pindus branches off to the south 
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of the Shamv-tagb, and extends in that direction into Greece — 
forming a sort of back-bone to the peninsular portion of 
Turkey, and dividing the waters of its eastern and western 
seas. 

The northern division of Turkey contains the extensive 
plains of Bulgaria and Wallachia, which are watered by the 
I)anube and its tributarv streams. 

HrvERS AND Lakes. — ^The Danube is the most considerable 
river of European Turkey. It first forms part of the Turkish 
frontier at Belgrade, and below the pass called the Iron Gkte 
(on the border of Servia and Wallachia) becomes wholly 
Turkish, flowing onward to the Black Sea, which it enters by 
several mouths. Within the Turkish territory, the Danube is 
joined by the following tributaries : — ^the Morava, on its south 
bank ; the Aluta, Sereth, and Fruth, on the north side. 

Among the other rivers of Turkey are the Maritza* (ancient 
Bebrvs), Eara-su (anc. Nestus), Struma (anc. Strymon), Vardar 
(anc. AxiiLs), and Selembria (ana Feneitis), all of which flow 
into the Archipelago. 

The lakes are Skutari, Ochrida, and lanina — all three situated 
on the western side of Mount Pindus, within the Adriatic and 
Mediterranean basins. 

Climatb and Produotions. — ^Most parts of Turkey have a 
warm and delightful climate — ^much warmer than that of 
England, as is the case with all the countries that border on 
the Mediterranean. But to the north of the Balkan the winters 
are severe. 

The productions of the vegetable kingdom are exceedingly 
rich and varied. Evergreen foliage distinguishes the southern 
and south-western slopes of Turkey. The vine grows luxuri- 
antly to the south of the Balkan, and the fig, olive, and mul- 
berry are abundant : the orange also thrives. Com is grown 
abundantly in the provinces watered by the Danube. Iron 
and other minerals abound in the hilly tracts adjoining the 
Balkan chain, but are only worked to a limited extent. 

Population and Industry. — ^Turkey has 15,500,000 in- 
habitants, which is a small number for so large a country. 
The Turks, who are the ruling people, and give their name to 
the empire, are only a small minority of the population. The 
extensive provinces that lie between the Balkan and the 
Danube are inhabited by people of Sclavonic race. Wallachia 

* These rivers are better known by their ancient names — rendered familiar 
bv frequent mention in classic story— than by their modem appellatious. 
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and Moldavia, to the north of the Danube, are peopled by a 
reuoe called the Bouman, who have a distinct language. The 
inhabitants of Albania are called Amauts. In all the southern 
parts of the empire Greeks are numerous. 

Turkey is a badly-governed country, and the pursuits of 
industry are hence at a low ebb. Its great natural capabilities 
—in soil, climate, and vegetation— are for the most part 
neglected. In the northern provinces, within the vallev of 
the Danube, vast numbers of oxen and sheep are reared on 
the rich natural pa8tiu*es. In the towns, the preparation of 
morocco leather is piuisued with considerable skilL There are 
works in metal upon a scale of some magnitude in the towns 
of Bulgaria. In Albania and the other mountain-provinces, 
the people are chiefly shepherda 

Fruits, oUve-oil, wax, honey, and other natural produce— 
with wool, tobacco, morocco leather, and carpets (the latter 
worked by the women of the nomade tribes who occupy por- 
tions of Asiatic Turkey) — ^form the exports of Turkey. The 
amount of its trade is considerable, and a large portion of it is 
carried on with Britain. The Greeks are the chief agents in 
this trade. 

Divisions and Towns. — ^Turkey includes the following : — 

Proviueei. Towm. 

BoRNiA Bosna-seraL 

Seryia Belgrade. 

BuLOABiA Sophia, Shomnlak 

SiUstria. VanuL 

Wallachi A BukharesL 

MoLDATiA Jaasy. 



Towiu. 
BouMXUA. .........Cooatantinople, Ad- 

zianople, Saloniki, 

GaUipoll. 
TmBBALT ......... LariBsa. 

Albakia Bkutari, lanlna. 

HeRzaoYiNA Muatar. 

Cboatia. .....Banialouka. 



GoNSTANTiNOFLB is the Capital of the Turkish Empire. It 
stands at the southern entrance of the Channel of Constan- 
tinople—the Thracian Bosphorus of the ancients — ^in a com- 
manding situation. Adrianople, the second city of Turkey, is 
on the banks of the river Maritza (or Hebrus), to the noi-th- 
west of the capital OaUipcli is on the northern shore of the 
Dardanelles (the Hellespont of ancient geography). SaloniM 
(anciently ThessalonicaS is at the head of a gulf m the north- 
western comer of the Archipelago, and is a place of consider- 
able trade. 

Bdgrade, the capital of Servia, and the frontieivcity of 
Turkey on the side of Austria, stsoids at the junction of the 
river Save with the Danube. It possesses great historic note, 
in connexion with the wars of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
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centuries between the Turks and Hungarians, but has decayed 
from its former importance. Sophia is a commercial city, 
lying within the Balkan region, moumlay also a commercial 
city and a fortress of great strength, is in the eastern part of 
Bulgaria. Varna is on the shore of the Black Sea. 

Numerous commercial towns and ports line the banks of 
the Danube in its course through Turkey. Widin, Nikopoli, 
Ruschuk, and Silistria, on the south bank, Galatz and Ismail 
on the north side, are among the most celebrated. Both 
Silistria and Ismail occupy prominent places in the records of 
Turkish and Bussian warfare. 



(Government, &o. — ^The goyemment of Turkey is a despotic 
monarchy, in which the Sultan (as the soyereign is called) 
exercises an authority that is nominally absolute. The 
goyemment of the various proyinces is administered by 
pashas. 

It is, however, only in portions of the empire that the central 
authority is really supreme. The proyinces lying at a distance 
from Constantinople nave a population in which the Turkish 
element is very small. Servia, to the south of the Danube, 
Wallachia and Moldavia, to the north of that river, constitute 
nearly independent principalities, under native rulers. 

The Turks themselves are uniformly followers of Mohammed, 
but the bulk of the population of Turkey are members of the 
Greek Church. 



The small territory of Montb-nbgro, which embraces part 
of the western declivities of the Dinaric Alps, is nominally a 
portion of Turkey, but forms in reality an independent prin- 
cipality, under a native ruler. 

The people of Monte-negro, who number upwards of a 
hundred thousand, are hardy and warUke mountaineers. 
Their capital, and only town, is called ZeUinie, 



QUBSTIONB ON TURKBT. 

1. How is Torkoy bounded, aad what is its magnitude as compared with 

England? 

2. What mountain-chaina are within tiie limits of European Turkey? Point 

to them on the map. 
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8. Ttace on the map the ooune of the riyer Danube (witiun TurkeyX and 
name the principal streams by which it is loined. 

4. What five rivers flow through Turkey into the Archipelago? Give their 
ancient as well as modem names. 

A. What kind of climate has Turkey ? Name some of its vegetable produc- 
tions. 

0. By what races of people are the different provinces of Turkey inhabited? 

7. What articles of produce does Turkey export? 

8. In what province of Turkey is Constantinople situated? What advantages 
. of position belong to its site ? 

0. Name the chief towns of the following provinces :— Thessaly, Albania* 
Servia, Wallachia, and Moldavia. 

10. In which provinces are the following: — Shoumla» 8ophia» lanina, and 

Bosiia-serai ? 

11. In what part of Turkey are the forowing seaports :— Saloniki, Gallipoli, 

and Varna? Point them out on the map. 

12. What towns are situated on Uie Danube, in its course through Turkey? 
18. What form of govemmeut prevails in Turkey, and how is the sovereign 

generally styled? 

14. Which of the Turkish provinces constitute semi-independent princi- 

palities? 

15. What is the religion of the Turks themselves, and what that of the majo- 

rity of the population of Turkev ? 
18. Where is Monte-negro^ and what is its chief tovm? 



GKEECEL 

Situation, &o. — Greece is a small country in the south of 
Europe. It is bounded on the north by Turkey, on the west 
and south by the Mediterranean, on the east by the Archi- 
pelago. Its area is 15,200 square miles — equal to about half 
the si2e of ^Scotland, and little more than double that of 
Wales. 

Coasts. — ^The mainland of Greece has the sea upon three 
sides, and its coasts are indented by a vast number of inlets. 
The whole coimtry is a peninsula, which is subdivided and 
broken up into several sxnaller peninsulas. 

The southerly portion of Greece forms the Morea,* a penin- 
sula which is nearly divided from the rest of the mainland by 
the Gulf of Corinth. The Isthmus of Corinth (only three 
miles across) unites this peninsula to Northern Greece. 

Capes. — The two principal are Cape Matapant and Cape 
OolomuLt The former is the extreme south point <^ the 
Morea. The latter is the southward termination of the penin- 
sula of Attica, in Northern Greece. 

Islands. — A. large portion of Greece consists of islands, 

* PdoponnuH* of KDcient geognphj. t rcmdrum JVoaumtenitm. 

{ Stmium Frcmontormin, 
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which are thickly scattered over the Archipelago. The lai^gesi 
is Negropont, or Euboea. The smaller islands are Kulurij 
Egina, Hydra, Spezzia, Andro, Tino, Mikoni, Syra, Zea, Ther- 
znia, Serio, Sifanto, Milo, Paro, Nazo, Amoi^, and Santorin, 
with many others. Santorin is the seat of volcanic fires, 
which are almost constantly burning. 

Mountains. — ^Every part of Greece is momitainoTis. The 
highest elevations reach upwards of 8000 feet above the sea. 
Mount St Elias (the ancient TaygSttu), in the south of the 
Morea, is one of the most celebrated. 

The mountains known to the ancients by the names of 
QEta, Parnassus, Helicon, Cithaeron, with others that are 
famous in classic story, are within the limits of Northern 
Greece — ^that is, to the north of the Gulf of Corinth. 

Greece has no rivers of any magnitude. The small streams 
by which the country is watered, though bearing names that 
are famous in the records of pajst ages, are for the most part 
mere torrents. 

Climatb and PRODucmoNB. — Greece has a warm and de- 
lightful climate, and, though much of its surface is occupied 
by sterile rock, yet the vegetation is richly abundant wherever 
sufficient soil can be found for its growth. The vine and the 
olive — the orange, lemon, citron, fig, and mulberry — are 
amongst its native fruits. The cotton-plant grows wild, as 
also does madder. The honey of Attica still preserves its 
ancient fame. 

The various marbles and building-stones of Greece are of de- 
served celebrity. The island of Paro, in particular, yields the 
finest statuary marble. Mineral springs fire very numerous, 
and many of the running streams are lost in subterranean 
chasms. 

Population and Industry. — ^The kingdom of Greece has 
scarcely more than one million of inhabitants, but the modem 
Greek race is spread all over the Levant (or eastern Mediter- 
ranean). The Greeks are quick, intelligent, and enterprising ; 
insincerity and falsehood are also distinguishing attributes of 
the nation, as they were in past ages. 

The industry of Greece is chiefly pastoral, but a consider- 
able amount of trade is carried on from the various ports. 
Currants and other fruits, olive-oil, honey, tobacco, cotton, 
and com, are the exportable produce of the country. 

Divisions and Towns. — ^The country is naturally divided 
into Northern Greece (the part of the Greek mainland which 
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is to the north of the Gulf of Corinth), the Morea, and the 

JHvitioni, Towm. 

NoBTRSBK Obxeob Afhens, Livadia, Thlva, Lepaato. 

Ths Morka Nauplia, Coriuth, Patraa. 

Tmi Islands Syra, IJgripo (or N^;rox)ont). 

Athens is the capital of modem Greece. It is on the 
western side of the peninsula of Attica, about five miles dis- 
tant from the harbour of the Piraeus, which forms its port. 
Athens is a city of very moderate size (about 32,000 inhabi- 
tants), but greatly surpasses in this respect any other place in 
Greeca The interest belonging to localities in this classic 
land depends upon their association with the events of a past 
age. l^e sites of Marathon and Salamis are not far distant 
from the capital — the former twenty miles to the north-east. 
Salamis is represented by the modern Kuluri, an island in the 
Gulf of Athens. 

Thivay a small town to the north-west of Athens, repre- 
sents the Boeotian Thebes. Further west, a short distance 
from the shore of the Gulf of Corinth, and at the foot of Par- 
nassus, is the village of Kastri, the ancient Delphi — ^the oracle 
of Apollo, and the fabled haunt of the Muses. Nearly due 
north of Kastri, on the shore of the strait which flows be- 
tween the mainland and the island of Negropont, is Ther- 
mopyl». 

J/auplia and PcUraa — both situated upon the coasts of the 
Morea — are, next to the capital, the most important seats of 
Greek conmierce. Patras lies near the entrance of the Gulf 
of Corinth. Nauplia is at the head of a gulf upon the eastern 
side of the peninsula, in the vicinity of the ancient Argos. 
Corinth, near the isthmus to which its name is given, is now 
small and unimportant ; as also is Sparta, in the southerly 
portion of the Morea. 

8yra, on the island of that name, is commercially the most 
important among the towns of insular Greece. The little 
island of Delos — ^the fabled birth-place of Apollo and Artemis 
^is only a few miles east of Syra (between the two larger 
islands of Bhenea and Mikoni). 



GoYSBinfENT, &a — ^The modem kingdom of Greece was 
established in 1822, after a prolonged struggle on the part of 
the Greeks to free themselves from Turkish mastery, to whic>^ 
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they had during a long prior period been subject. It forms i 
limited and hereditary monarchy. The Greek Church repre 
sents the established form of religion. 



•FHB IONIAN ISLANDS. 

The Ionian Islands are situated to the west and south oi 
Greece. The^ comprehend Corfu, Paxo, Santa Maura, Ithaca, 
Cephalonia, Zante, and Cerigo, with many smaller islets. 

These islands exhibit for the most part a rocky and even 
mountainous surface. They enjoy a delightful climate, and 
have a soil which (at least in some localities) is fertile and pro- 
ductive. The small species of vine which yields the Corinthian 
grape (the fruit of which I'eaches our own shores under the 
familiar name of currants) is their most characteristic article 
of produce. The oUve also flourishes. 

The inhabitants of the Ionian Islands are of the Greek race. 
They number rather more than 250,000. The largest of the 
islands is Cephalonia ; Corfu is second in size, and Zante third. 
Corfu and Zante are the most populous and industrious of the 
number. 

The Ionian Islands form a dependent state, under the pro- 
tection of Great Britain. The government is administered by 
a Lord High Commissioner, appointed by the British Crown. 
The town of Corfu, on the island of that name, is the seat of 
government. 

QuEsnoNB ON Grbece. 

1. In what part of Europe is Greece? How is it bounded? 

2. What peninsula forms part of Greece, and by what is it Joined to the main- 

land? 

5. Name the two most importaat capes of Greece, and point them out on the 

map. 
4. Name some of the Greek islands. Which of the number is disttngoished 
as the seat of volcanic fire ? 
^ 5. What mountains, well known in classical antiquity, are within the limits 

of modem Greece? 

6. What kind of climate and soil has Greece ? Name some of the fruits that 
I are native to its soil. 

I 7. To what pursuits is the industry of Greece chiefly devoted? What articles 

of produce does it export? 
8. What are the three divisions of modem Greece ? Point to them on the 

map. 
0. What city forms the capital of Greece ? Point to its place on the map 
10. In what part of Greece are the following sites :— Marathon, Sakmi^ 
I>elphi, Thermopylae^ Spai-ta, and Argoe? 
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11. What two places are— next to Athena— the chief seats of Oraek cnmmeroe T 

12. Where is Syra? What island, famous in classic story, is witliiu the 

neighbouring portion of the Archipelago ? 

13. Where are the Ionian Islands? Mention them by name. 

14. What article of commerce forms the chief produce of the Ionian Islands? 
16. How are the Ionian Islands governed? Wiiat town constitutes the seat of 

goTemment? 



ITALY. 

Situation, &o. — Italy is a large country of southern Europe. 
The greater portion of it forms a peninsula, which advances 
far into the Mediterranean. 

Italy is bounded on the north by Germany and Switzerland ; 
on the west by France ; on the south-west and south by the 
Mediterranean Sea ; on the east by the Adriatic Sea. 

In shape Italy is likened to a boot, the two smaller penin- 
sulas into whicn it divides in the south forming respectively 
the toe and the heeL 

Coasts, Gulfs, &c. — The coast-line of Italy is very exten- 
sive, and includes a great number of good harbours. The 
Adriatic Sea (the northerly part of which forms the Gulf of 
Venice), the Gulf of Taranto, the Bay of Naples, and the Gidf 
of Genoa, are all of them arms of the Mediterranean. 

The straits are — Strait of Otranto (at the entrance of the 
Adriatic), Strait of Messina (between Ital^ and the island of 
Sicily), Strait of Bonifacio (between the islands of Sardinia 
and Cforsica). 

Capeb. — The principal are Spartivento and Di Leuca. Cape 
Spartivento is the most southerly point of the Italian main- 
land: Cape Di Leuca is the south-east point. 

Islands. — ^The three large Italian islands are Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, and Corsica — ^the last named of which belongs politically 
to France. The smaller islands are Malta, the Lipari Islands, 
Elba, and several others of less note lying near the western 
coasts of the peninsula. Malta belongs to Great Britain. 

Mountains. — ^A lai^e portion of Italy is mountainous. The 
principal mountains are the Alps, which encircle the north of 
Italy, forming its frontier on the side of France, Switzerland, 
and Germany. All the higher portions of the Alps are covered 
with unmelting snow ; but the glacier-region is chiefly upon 
their northern declivities, beyond the Italian limits. Mont 
Blanc, the highest of the Alps, is on the border-line of Pied- 
mont and Savoy, within the Sardinian territory. 
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The Apennines, which are much less elevated than the 
Alps, run through the length of the Italian peninsula — 
branching off from the Alps near the head of the Gulf of 
Genoa. 

Mount Vesuvius, which is the only active volcano upon the 
mainland of Europe, is on the west side of Italy, near the 
shores of the Bay of Naples. Mount Etna, on the island of 
Sicily, and also an active volcano, is of much more considerable 
height, reaching upwards of 10,000 feet above the sea. Strom- 
boh, one of the Idpari Islands, is a volcano in constant 
activity. 

Plains. — ^The largest is the Plain of Lombardy, which in- 
cludes the north-east part of Italy, between the Alps and the 
Apenninea It is watered by the rivers Po and Adige, with 
their numerous tributaries, and is one of the most fertile 
regions of Europe. Less extensive plains border the eastern 
and western coasts of the Italian peninsula, between the 
Apennines and the sea 

Rivers and Lakes. — ^The chief rivers of Italy are — ^the Po, 
Adige, Amo, and Tiber. The two former enter the Adriatic : 
the others flow into the Mediterraneaii. 

The Po is the only large river of Italy. The other streams 
are of comparatively little importance in a merely geographical 
sense, though of great historic fame. In Italy, as in Qreece 
and other lands, many localities which in themselves claim 
little regard, acquire interest from their association with the 
great events of a former age.* 

The principal Itahan lakes are Maggiore, Lugano, Como, 
and Garda, situated among the southern valleys of the Alps ; 
with Perugia, Bolsena, Bracciano, and Fucino, in the middle 
portion of the peninsula Albano and Nemi are smaller lakes, 
a few miles south of Kome. 

Climate and Produotions. — ^The climate of Italy is warm, 
as is the case with all the countries that border upon the 
Mediterranean. It is also, for the most part, dry and healthy. 
But in particular parts of Italy the air is very unhealthy, 
especially at some seasons of the year. This is the case in 
the coast-district of Tuscany, and in certain parts of the 

* The stream of the Rubicon — ^in ancient times the limit between Roman 
Italy and the province of Cisalpine Oaul— is an exanople of this. It is belieyed 
to correspond to a little torrent now called the Fiumecino— one of a vast 
number of mountain-torrents that descend from the eastern slope of the 
Apennines. The Fiumecino enters the Adriatic in lat. A49 ir. 
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Boman territory, to the south and west of the citj of 
Borne. 

The vegetation of Italy is rich and luxuriant, in a degree 
which greatly surpasses that of countries that lie beneath a 
more northern sky. A rich evergreen foliage clothes the 
sides of the hills, and the plains are covered with the vine, 
the olive, the fig, and the mulberry, besides yielding abundant 
crops of the finest wheat and other com. In mineral produce, 
Italy is chiefly distinguished for the sulphur supplied by 
Naples and Sicily, and the iron worked in the island of Elba. 
Marbles and building-stones of the finest quality abound 
throughout the country. 

Population and Industry. — Italy contains more than 
25,000,000 of inhabitants. It is one of the most popidous 
countries of Europe, estimated with reference to the compa- 
rative number of inhabitants to extent of surface. In appear- 
ance, manners, and language, the Italian people are one race. 

The industiT of Italy is both varied and considerable. It 
is, on the whole, an agricultural rather than a manufacturing 
country. Yet there are extensive manufactures in some parts 
of Italy, and the amount of its foreign commerce is very large. 

Wheat, ohve-oil, silk, straw-plait, and wines, are among the 
productions of Italian industiy. The culture of the vine, the 
olive, and the mulberry, is piu*sued, on a scale of greater or 
less magnitude, throughout the country. Lombardy is espe- 
cially distinguished for the mulberry, which is reared for the 
purpose of supplying the food of the silk-worm. Sardinia and 
Tuscany are more particularly noted for their olive-oil ; Tus- 
cany also for its straw-hats and plait. The north of Italy — 
Lombardy and the adjoining provinces of Sardinia — ^is its 
most manufacturing portion. The silks supplied from the 
Sardinian looms are of high repute^ rivalling those of France. 



Divisions. — ^Italy is politically divided between five princi- 
pal States, with four of smaller size. The principal States 
are— the Kingdom of Sardinia, the Kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily, the States of the Church, the territory of Venetia 
(which forms part of the Austrian Empire), and the Grand- 
duchy of Tuscany. The smaller States are — ^the Duchy of 
Parma, the Duchy of Modena, the Bepublic of San Marino^ 
and the principality of Monaca 
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1. — ^Kingdom op Sardinia. 

The Kingdom of Sardinia takes its name from the island 
of Sardinia. But by much the larger portion of its territory 
is on the Italian mainland. Besides Piedmont, Savoy, and 
the maritime tract which borders on the Gulf of Genoa, it has 
become increased, since the brief Italian campaign of Napo- 
leon III. in 1859, by the acquisition of the rich province of 
Lombardy, the most fertile and populous portion of Italy. 
The Sardinian monarchy now comprises a population of more 
than 8,000,000. 

Hedmont, as the name indicates, is the tract of country 
lyins at the foot of the Alps, and watered by the upper course 
of the Po and its numerous tributary streams. The river 
Ticino, one of the tributaries of the Po, divides Piedmont 
from Lombardy, but the eastern frontier of the Sardinian 
monarchy is now extended to the line of the Mincio. The 
north-western province — Savoy — ^is to the north of the Alps, 
and by geographical position, as well as by the character and 
habits of its people, is rather French than Italian. 

The principal towns of Sardinia are as follow :— 

PiEDKOirr Tiirln, AleBaandria. 

Genoa. Genoa. 

Nice Nice. 

Savot Chambery. 

IiOMBARDT Milan, Favln, Brescia, Oomo. 

Island of Sabdivla Cagliari. 

Twrin is the capital of the Sardinian monarchv. It stands 
on the left bank of the Po, in the heart of Piedmont, and is 
among the most important of Italian cities. Alessandria, to 
the south-east of Turin, is on the river Tanaro, which joins 
the Po. Mar^go, the scene of one of the victories of Napo- 
leon L, in 1800, is near Alessandria. 

Genoa, one of the great cities of Italy, the former rival of 
Venice in commercial prosperity, lies on the shore of the 
Mediterranean, at the head of the gulf to which its name is 
given. Nice, also on the coast, is near the French border : 
the port of VUlafranca adjoins it to the eastward. The Httle 
town of Monaco, seven miles east of Nice, ranks as the capital 
of a sovereign principality. 

Milan, the chief city of Lombardy, and the former capital 
of Austrian Italy, is a splendid city, noted for its cathedral 
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and its marble palaces. It stands on the river Olona, one of 
the manj affluenta of the Po. Favia is to the south-west of 
Milan. 

The plains of Piedmont and Lombardy, like those of the 
Low Countries, have been the frequent little-field of nations, 
and abound in localities of historic feme. Marengo, Monte- 
bello, Lodi, and Areola, are among the places distinguished in 
the eariier campaigns of Napoleon I. Palestro, Magenta, and 
Solferino, hare a like repute in connezion with the operations 
of Napoleon III., in 1859. 

Cagiiari is the chief place on the raland of Sardinia, and is 
situated near its southern extremity. 

2^— GlUkKD-DuCHY OF TUSGANY. 

TuSGAlTT includes part of the western side of the Italian 
peninsula, between the Apennines and the sea. Its capital, 
/f^orence^ is beautifully situated in the valley of the river 
Amo, and is famous for its rich collections of works of art. 

Among the other cities of Tuscany are Leghorn, Pisa, Lucca, 
and Sienna. Leghorn (or Livomo), on the coast, is one of the 
most commercial cities of Italy. PUa is on the river Arno. 

3). — Aubhoak Ixalt. 

The Austrian possessions in Italy are now limited to the 
territory of Yenetia, which embraces the extreme north- 
eastern portion of the country, from the Adriatic to the Alps. 
The river Po forms the southem frontier of Yenetia. On tne 
west, it readies to the lake of Qarda and the Sardinian border. 

The chief cities of Austrian Italy ore Yenice, Yerona, Padua, 
Yicenza, and Mantua. 

Venice stands on the shore of the Adriatic, in the midst of 
lagoons, in a situation well suited for commanding, as it did 
in former ages, the commerce of the neighbouring waters. 
Yenice long divided with Genoa the trade of the Mediter- 
ranean, uid exercised sovereignty over distant lands. Though 
now only *a provincial city, its trade is yet ccHisiderable. 
Canals divide the different quarters of Yenice. 

VeronOj to the west of Yenice, on the river Adige, is a great 
c(xnmercial city, as well aa a strong fortress. Pcuitui and 
Vicenza lie between Yenice and Yerona. Mcmtutty the birth- 
place of Yii:gil, is on the stream of the Mincia 

I 
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4 — States of the Chubgh, ob Eoolebiabtioal Tebbitoby. 

The territory known as the ^ States of the Church," and 
under the temporal sway of the Pope, stretches across the 
Italian peninsula, from the Adriatic to the Mediterranean 
coast. Its capital is Borne, the central seat of the Boman 
Catholic Church, and the former mistress of the world. 

Eome stands beside the river Tiber, sixteen miles above its 
mouth. It is the centre of attraction in Italy, alike by its 
remains of classical antiquity and its unrivalled works of 
mediaeval art. The Coliseum, among the former class, and 
the magnificent cathedral of St Peters, of the later era, are 
most conspicuous. 

Civita Vecchia, on the Mediterranean coast, to the north- 
west of Eome, serves as the port of that city. Among the 
other towns within the Papal territory are Bologna, Ancona, 
Ferrara, Perugia, Rimini, Bavenna, and San Marino—^ of 
them situated to the east of the Apennines. Bologna is the 
largest and most important of the number. Ancona is a 
flourishing port on the Adriatic coast. 

The little town of San Marino, situated in the plain to the 
east of the Apennines, nearly midway between Bologna and 
Ancona, with a population of about 8000, ranks as a sovereign 
republic. 

a.— Kingdom of Naples and Sicilt. 

The Kingdom of Naples and Sicily includes more than a 
third part of Italy, and above a third of its population. Its 
inhabitants number upwards of 9,000,000, which is a greater 
population than that of any other Italian State. 

The chief cities of this portion of Italy are Naples, situated 
on the Italian mainland ; Palermo and Messina, on the island 
of Sicily. 

NapUBy the capital of the kingdom, is the largest city of 
Italy, and has upwards of 400,000 inhabitants. It lies on the 
shore of the beautiful Bay of Naples, only a few miles distant 
from the foot of Mount Vesuvius. The disinterred city of 
Pompeii, buried nearly eighteen centuries since under the 
ashes ejected from the moimtain, is on the shore of the bay. 

The other towns on the mainland of Naples are all of 
greatly inferior size to the capitaL Among them are Foggia, 
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Bori, Salerno, Gkieta, Capiia, Taranto (tlie ancient Tarentum), 
and BrindiBi (anc. Brundusium). Qaeta and Salerno are on 
the Mediterranean coast ; Bari and Brindui on the Adriatic 
shore, and Taranto at the head of the gulf called by its 
nama Foggia and Capua are inland. 

Palemio^ the largest city of Sicily, is on the north coast of 
the island. Messina is at its eastern extremity, beside the 
strait which bears its name. Among the other towns of Sicily 
are Catania, Trapani, Marsala, and Siragusa. Catania lies at 
the foot of Mount Etna, on the east coast ; Siragusa (the 
ancient Syracuse) is on the same coast, to the southward. 
Trapani and Marsala are seaports at the western extremity of 
the island. 

The l)uchy of Parma embraces a small territory in the 
north of Itar^, between the Po and the chain of the Apen- 
nines. Its chief town is Parma, which stands on a river of 
the same name, a tributary of the Po. Flacentia (or Piacenza), 
on the south bank of the Po, is within the Duchy. 

The Duchy of Modena lies immediately east of Parma, and, 
like that territory, extends between the river Po and the 
Apennines. Its chief town is Modena. 



GovEBNHENT, &c. — ^The present political condition of Italy 
exhibits a state of transition. The Italian war of 1859 
has resulted in the transfer of Lombardy from Austrian to 
Sardinian rule, and may perhaps involve other changes. 
Among the Italian States, Sardinia alone enjoys a free consti- 
tution. The Austrian provinces, the Papal Territory, and the 
Kingdom of Naples, are the worst governed portions of Italy, 
the latter, especially, exhibiting the spectacle of a cruel and 
ignorant despotism. In religion, the Italians are uniformly 
followers of the Church of Boma 

The island of Malta, with the two smaller adjacent islands 
of Qozo and Cumino, belongs to Britain. Malta has upwards 
of 140,000 inhabitants. Its chief town is VaUtta, a busy seat 
of trade, and an important naval station. Malta has beloAged 
to England since the year 1800. 
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QuBsnoNS ON Italt. 

1. How it Itily bounded T To wh*t vomj its 8h*pe be likened f 

5. Name the gul£B, bays, and stndta, which belong to the Italian ooasts, and 

point them out upon the map. 

8. Where are Cape SpMtivento, Cape Di Leooak tli« lipari Iwlandub Slba» and 
Malta ? Point to each on the map. 

4. What moimtaina belong to Italy? Which among them are active vol- 
canoes, and where are they situated? 

6. Name the chief rivers of Italy, and trace thefar oouraea on the map. 

6. Enumerate the prinoipallakes. Which of the number belong to tno Alpine 

twion? 

7. What kind of climate baa Italy? What parts of the ooimtry exhibit an 

exception to its general attributes in this regard ? 

8. Mention some of tl^ chief productiona of Italy, m the vegetable and mineral 

kinffdoms. 

9. For what articles of industrial produce is Italy chieflv noted ? Which por- 

tion of the coimtiy is especially distinguished for its silk ? 

10. Into what States is Italy politioally divided t Point oat thdr places on the 

mi^. 

11. What cities are the capitals, respectively, of Austrian Italy, Sardinia, Tus- 

cany, and the Papal Territorv? 

12. Point to the following upon tne map:— Venioek G«noa» Nioe^ Leghorn, 

Civita Yecchia, and Ancona? 
18. On what rivers are Pavia, Yerona, Mantua, Turin, Florence, Pisa, and Borne? 
14. Where ia Savoy? To which of the Italian States does it belong, and what 

is the name of its chief city? 
Iff. In what parts of Italy are BoliMnQa, Ravenna, Ferrara, San Marino^ Taranto, 

andBrindisi? 
10. What city forms the capital of the Kingdom of Naples and Sicily? How is 

it situated? 

17. In what part of Naples and Sicily axe Gaeta, Salerno^ Messina, Gatania, 

Siragusa, and Marsala? 

18. What are the respective capitals of the Duchiea of Parma and Modena ? 

Point them out on the map. 
10. To what nation does Malta belong ? What is its chief town called ? 
SO. What is the general character of the Italian govemmente, and which 

among its Stataa liaima an exception in thia respect? 



SPAIN 

SnrrATiON, &o. — Spain is an extensive ootmtiy hi the south- 
west of Europe. It includes the greater part of a peninsula 
which lies between the Mediterranean Sea, the Atlantic Ocean, 
and the Bay of Biscay. The western and smaller portion of 
this peninsula forms the Kingdom of Portugal. 

Spain is bounded on the north by France and the Bay of 
Biscay ; on the west by the Atlantic Ocean and the Kingdom 
of Portugal ; on the south-west by the Atlantic ; on the south 
and east by the Mediterranean Seia. In point of size, Spain is 
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above three times larger than England and Wales, and nearly 
as large as France — its area being not much less than 200,000 
square miles. 

CoAST& — ^The coast-line of Spain is extensive, including por- 
tions both of the Atlantic and the Mediterranean shores. It is. 
however, much less varied than the coasts of Italy or Greece, and 
the Spanish peninsula has a more solid shape than belongs to 
either of those countries. The external contour of the land is 
less indented, and its central parts are consequently further 
removed from the sea than is the case with either the Italian 
or the Grecian peninsulas. The Strait of Gibraltar, which 
connects the Atlantic with the Mediterranean, washes the 
extreme southern coast of Spain. 

Capes. — The principal are Ortegal, Finisterre, Trafalgar, 
Tanfa, Europa Point, and Cape Creuse. 

Capes Ortegal and Finisterre are both upon the north-west 
coast of Spain, on the side of the Atlantic. Cape Tarifa is on 
the north side of the Strait of Gibraltar, and is the most 
southwardly point of the European continent : Cape Trafalgar 
is a short distance to the north-west of Cape Tarifa, on the 
Atlantic coast : Europa Point is to the east of Cape Tarifa : 
Cape Creuse is on the Mediterranean coast, at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Pyrenees. 

Islands. — ^These are^Majorca, Minorca, Iviza, and Formen- 
tera, situated in the Mediterranean Sea, and together caUed 
the JBalearic Islands. 

The Canary Islands, situated in the Atlantic Ocean, off the 
coast of Africa, also belong to Spain, and form one of the 
modem provinces into which the kingdom has been divided. 

Mountains. — Spain is crossed by several mountain-chains, 
which stretch through the country m the direction of east ana 
west These are — the I^enees, the Cantabrian Mountains, 
the Mountains of Castile, the Mountains of Toledo, the Sierra 
Morena, and the Sierra Nevada. 

The Pyrenees are on the border of France and Spain. They 
are the highest of the Spanish mountains, reaching upwards 
of 11,000 feet. The Cantabrian Mountains extend westward 
from the Pyrenees along the shores of the Bay of Biscay, and 
terminate in Cape Finisterre. 

The Sierra Nevada is in the south of Spain, near the Medi- 
terranean ooastb The highest peaks of this chain nearly rival 
the Pyrenees in altitude, and, like those mountains, are covered 
with unmelting snow. 
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The chains of the Castilian Mountains, the Mountains of 
Toledo, and the Sierra Morena, are in the interior of Spain. 
Their direction is best marked out on the map by observing 
the different river-basins which they divide. Thus, the Moun- 
tains of Castile separate the basins of the Douro and the 
Tagus : the Mountains of Toledo divide the Tagus and the 
Guadiana : the Sierra Morena intervenes between the Quadiana 
and the Guadalquivir. 

The interior of Spain, from the Cantabrian Moimtains to 
the chain of the Sierra Morena, forms a high table-land, which 
has an elevation of 2000 feet above the sea. Many parts of 
this table-land have an arid surface. 

Rivers. — ^The rivers of the Spanish peninsula have the 
same general direction as its mountain-cnains — ^that is, east 
and west. Thev are — ^the Minho, Douro, Tagus, Guadiana, 
and Guadalquivir, all of which flow west, and discharge into 
the Atlantic ; with the Ebro, Xucar, and Segura, which have 
eastwardlj courses, and enter the Mediterranean. 

Climate and Productions. — ^The climate of Spain exhibits 
great varieties. The north is temperate : the middle parts are 
liable to great extremes of heat and cold — ^parched in summer 
hy intense heat, and piercingly cold in winter : the south 
and south-east are hot, like the countries of southern Europe 
in general. 

The extremes of temperature which belong to central Spain 
result from its elevated and exposed character. Madrid, 
which stands at an elevation of 2000 feet above the sea, is at 
once among the hottest and the coldest localities in Europe. 
In many parts of the interior plateau, the rains are scanty and 
irregular. 

Tbie vegetation is equally various as the climate. In the 
north, upon the shores of the B&j of Biscav, the fruits com- 
mon to the south of England nourish. In the south and 
south-east, along the Mediterranean coasts, the foliage is ever- 

f:een, and the fruits are such as belong to southern lands, 
he orange, lemon, citron, and fig, are here abundant; the 
sugar-cane thrives, and the rich foliage of the banana and other 
tropical fruits is seen beside the groves of myrtle, oleander, 
and Indian fig. 

The minewd wealth of Spain is very great. The quicksilver 
mines of Almaden (on the north slope of the Sierra Morena) 
are among the richest in the world. The lead mines are also 
of great value. Silver, iron, copper, zinc, and tin, occur in 
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various parts of Spain, and valuable marbles and building- 
stones abound. 

Population and Indttbtry. — Spain is one of the least popu- 
lous among European countries. It has fewer than 16,000,000 
of inhabitants — a smaller ratio than that of manj other 
countries which are inferior in natiu^ wealth. 

The pursuits of industry are not generally flourishing in 
Spain, which country exhibits, in nearly every regard, a great 
decline from its condition at a former period, .^^culture is 
less an object of national pursuit than the rearing of sheep, 
immense numbers of which are bred upon the extensive 
pasture-grounds of the interior. The silk manufacture has 
nourished of late at Valencia and other places on the Medi- 
terranean coasts. Some woollen and linen fabrics are also 
made, and leather is extensively prepared. Spain, however, 
is not generally a manufacturing country. 

The chief articles of produce which Spain exchanges for the 
manufactures of other leuids are wines, fruits (raisins, oranges, 
figs, &C.), wool, salt, barilla, quicksilver, lead, and cobsdt ; with 
leather, ohve-oil, and cork-wood. The foreign trade carried 
on both with France and England is considerabla The 
sherry-wines so largely consumed in the latter country are 
the produce of the south-west of Spain, in the vicinity of 
Cadiz. 

DivisiONB AND Towns. — ^The most recent division of Spain 
is into forty-nine provinces. But the older division into 
thirteen provinces — some of them formerly separate kingdoms 
— ^is more generallv followed ; and (as in the nke case of the 
earlier divisions of France) the names of these provinces are 
inseparably mixed up with the historic records of the country. 

The thirteen older provinces of Spain, with the (diief towns 
in each, are as follow : — 



New Gabtilb..... Madrid, Tolodo, Cui- 

dad-BeaL 

OldOabtilb Burgos, Santander. 

Lbov Valladolid, Salamanca, 

Cuidad-Bodrigo. 

08. 



▲HnALDBIA. 



....BeTille, Kalaga, 
Oranada, Coraova, 
Gadia, Zeros, Baa 
Lucar. 



TVoviiiMs. XOWHtm 

Mi7BCiA...«..M....Miiroia, Cartagena. 

Valehcia ...Valencia, Alicant. 

CATALoinA.......Baroelo]ia, TaRagona. 

Aragon ...........Saragossa. 

Natabbs Pamplona. 

BiaoAT Bilbao, St Sebastian. 

AsTURiAS Oviedo. 

Oaugia ..........Conmna, Santiago^ 

Ferzol, Vigo. 



Madrtd, the capital of Spain, lies in the centre of the king- 
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dom, beside the stream <^ the Manzaoares, a tributaay of the 
Tagus, and in the midst of an arid plain, which is upwards of 
2000 feet aboYe the level of the sea. The royal palaoe of the 
Escurial, built by Philip IL, is to the north-west of the capi- 
tal, at the foot of the Mountains of Castile. Toledo, an 
ancient city to the south-west of Madrid, is on the Tagus. 
Talavera, dso on the Tagus, lower down its stream, is famous 
for the victory gained in 1809 by the British over tiie French 
army. 

BwrgoBy the capital of Old CastUe, is on the Arlanzon, one 
of the small tributarieB of the Douro. Santander is a port on 
the Bav of Biscay. 

VaUadolid, the chief city of Leon, and the fonner capital 
of the Spanish monarchy, is within the valley of the Douro, 
at the jiuLction of two of the smaller affluents of that river. 
Salamanca, once famous for its imiveisity, is on the river 
Tormes, which joins the Doura CuidadrRodri^o is to the 
south-west, near the Portuguese frontier. BadapoSj the chief 
city and fortress of Estremadura, is on the Gfuadiana, and 
closely adjoins the border-line between Spain and Portugal. 

Andalusia, the southwardly division of Spain, includes a 
greater number of large cities than any other portion of the 
kingdom. It was here that the Moors longest maintained 
their ground against the advancing tide of Christian warfare 
and conquest. Cordova, Seville, Grranada, and Jaen, among 
the cities of Andalusia, were formerly the cwitals of Moorish 
kingdoms ; and the architectural glories of the Alhambra yet 
tell of the splendours amidst which the Moorish kings of 
Qranada maintained their court. 

Seville, now chiefly noted for its extensive trade in oranges^ 
stfuods beside the river Guadalquivir. At the mouth of uiat 
stream is San Lucar, the port whence (in 1519) Magellan 
sailed on the first voyage of circumnavigation round the 
globe. Polos, a small port to the westward at the mouth of 
the little river Tinto, is yet moro noteworthy in the annals of 
discovery: Columbus sailed thence, in 1492, on the great 
voyage in which he discovered the New World. 

Cadiz, one of the chief seaports of Spain^ is at the north 
extremity of an island which immediately adjoins the Spanish 
coast. The town of Xeres (whence the name of sherry is 
derived) is in the midst of the wine district, to the north- 
east of Cadiz. The name of Cape Trafalgar, to the south-east 
of Cadiz, recalls the memory of Kelson's great victory in 1805. 
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Cordavay sreatlj decayed from its former eplendour, is 
on the GuaoalquiYir, in the middle portion of its course. 
OtXMutda stands in a beautiful plain at the northern foot of 
the Sierra Nevada, beside the little stream of the Darro, which 
falls into the Xenil, one of the diief affluents of the Quadal- 
qiUYir. Mcdaaa is a flourishing port on the southern coast. 

The town of Murda is on the river Segura, on the eastern 
side of the kingdom : Cartagena is on the coast of the same 
province. Alioant, also on the Mediterranean coast, is to the 
northward. Valencia, still further north, is a short distance 
inland: it has flourishing silk manufactures and extensive 
trade. 

JSarceUma, situated on the coast of Catalonia, commands the 
Mediteiranean trade of Spain, and is the second city of the 
kingdom in amount of population. SarcLgoua, the chief city 
of Aragon, on the river fibro, is noteworthy for its memorable 
sieges in 1808-9, during the Peninsular war. Pamplona, in 
Navarre, is a strong fortress, not far distant from the Pyrenees. 
St jSebastian, a strongly-fortified port on the Bay of Biscay, 
near the French border, was stormed by the British in 1813, 
after a memorable siege. 

Santiago, the chief citv of Galicia, like many other of the 
cities of Spain, has greatly decayed from its former import- 
anoe. Corunna and Ferrol, on the coast of this province, are 
at the opposite extremities of an extensive bay: but Vigo, 
on a flne ba^ further south, has of late outstripped them in 
commercial importance. 



OiBRAi/FAR, in the extreme south of Spain, is a possession 
of the British Crown. It was captured by an E^lish squadron 
in 1704, and has ever since be^ retained in British posses- 
sion. 

The town of Gibraltar occupies the western declivity and 
base of a lofty rock, which advances a lene:th of four miles 
into the sea, and terminates to the southwaixl in Europa 
Point. A narrow and sandy isthmus connects this rock with 
the mainland of Spain. The natural strength of Gibraltar is 
increased by extensive fortifications, and a numerous garrison 
is maintained there. The position of Gibraltar, at the en- 
trance of the Mediterranean, renders it of great importance 
as a naval station* 
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GovERNHEirr, &a. — ^The present govemment of Spain ba.« 
the form of an hereditary and lunited monarchy. The countr;^ 
has declined, in nearly eyenr respect, from the more flourishing 
condition which it formerly bore ; but considerable improve- 
ments, social and political, have been made within a recent 
period. The Spamsh people are imiformly followers of the 
Church of Home. 

Colonies. — ^The present colonial possessions of Spain are but 
a small fragment of those which she formerly owned. They 
comprehend, besides the Canary Islands (now regarded as an 
integral portion of the kingdom), the islands of Cuba and 
Porto Rico, in the West Indies ; the Philippine Islands, in the 
East Indies, and the Ladrone or Marianne Islands, in the 
Pacific Ocean. Ceuta, on the African coast, opposite Gibraltar, 
also belongs to Spain, with a few other smidi stations on the 
same line of coast, further to the east. 

The fortress of Ceuta stands at the foot of a high rock, 
which rivals that of Gibraltar in point of natural strength. 
The distance between the two is sixteen miles. The rocks of 
Gibraltar and Ceuta (the C<ilf>e and Ahpla of classic geography) 
were the " Pillars of Hercules" of the ancients. 



PORTUGAL. 



Situation, &o. — Portugal is a small countiy in the south- 
west of Europe. It lies on the western side of the Spanish 
peninsula. It is boimded on the north and the east by opain ; 
upon the south and the west by the Atlantic Ocean. 

Portugal has an area of 35,000 square miles, dimensions 
which do not greatly exceed those of Ireland. It is less than 
one-fifth the size of Spain. 

Coasts. — ^TTie coast-line of Portugal belongs wholly to the 
Atlantic. It includes two fine bays — the Bay of Lisbon 
(formed by the estuary of the Tagus), and the Bay of SetubaL 

Capes. — ^The principal are Cape Boca and Cape St Vincent 
Cape Boca is the most westerly point of the European conti- 
nent : Cape St Vincent is its south-west point. 

Mountains. — The surface of Portugal is highly diver- 
sified. Its mountains consist of portions of the long chains 
which cross the Spanish peninsula from east to west, and 
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terminate in the latter direction on the shores of the Atlantic. 
The highest elevations of Portugal are found in the Sierra 
d'£strell% between the basins of the rivers Tagus and 
Mondego. 

BiVEBS. — ^The principal rivers of Portugal are the Minho, 
Douro, Mondego, Tagus, and Guadicma, dl flowing into the 
Atlantic. Onhr one of the number — ^the Mondego— is wholly 
Portuguese. The four others have the larger portion of their 
courses in Spain. The Minho forms part of the northern 
frontier of Portugal : the Douro, Tagus, and Guadiana, form 
portions of its eastern boimdary. 

CuMATB AND PaoDUCTiONa — ^The climate of Portugal is 
warm and equable. This latter qualitv is due to its mari- 
time position. Lisbon, its capital, exhibits remarkably little 
variation of temperature throughout the year. 

The natural productions of Portugal (in the vegetable king- 
dom) resemble those of the south and south-east coasts of 
Spain. The vine and the ohve — ^the orange, lemon, citron, 
almond, and fig — ^the myrtle smd the cork-tree, abound. The 
mineral resources of the country comprehend copper, lead, 
and numerous other metals, very few of them, however, being 
worked. 

Population and Industry. — Portugal has three and a half 
mOlions of inhabitants. Every branch of industry is in a 
backward condition, and the abundant natural resources which 
the county possesses are turned to comparatively little 
account. The most important branches of labour are in 
connexion with the wine-trade. The port-wines so largely 
consumed in England and elsewhere are derived from Oporto, 
at the mouth of the Douro, and are the produce of the wine- 
district of the Alto-Douro— that is, the upper portion of the 
river, within the Portuguese frontier. Portugal has few manu- 
factures. Her foreign trade consists chiefly in the export of 
wines, with lemons, almonds, and other fruits. 

DnoBiONS AND Towns. — ^Portugal includes the following six 
provinces : — 



Provineea. Towm. 

Bbtbkmaduba liflbon, Setabal, 

Santarem. 

AuDRBio M Evora, Elvaa. 

.Coimbra. 



•••• ••• ••• ••• «•• ••• •••^ 



Provmcei. Towns, 

Trab OS Montis Ville ReaL 

Entbs Doubo b MiiTHO ....Oporto. 
Alqabyb Faro. 



Lisbon, the capital of Portugal, stands on the north side of 
the Tagus, upon the estuary which that river forms at it^ 
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entrance into the sea. The mouth of the Tagus forms one of 
the finest of natural harbours. Oporto, the second city in the 
kingdom, is situated on the Douro, a short distance aoove its 
mouth. 

Lisbon and Oporto are the only two great cities which 
Portugal contains, and divide between them nearly the whole 
of its commerce. Oporto is the chief seat of the wine-trade, 
Lisbon that of the more general foreign trade. 

CoimbraandSetubal come next in order of size. Coimbra, 
which is on the river Mondego (nearly midway between Oporto 
and Lisbon), is the seat of the only Portuguese imiversity. 
Setubal (or St Ubes) is situated on a bay called by its name, 
to the south-east of Lisbon. Its chief trade consists in the ex- 
port of salt, derived by evaporation from the adjacent shores. 
Vimiera, the scene of a victory gained by the English in 1808, 
is a small town to the northwsbrd of Lisbon, and Torres V edras 
— ^rendered famous by the well-known lines of defence con- 
structed by WellingtoiL in 1810 — ^is in the same direction, 
nearer to the capitsd. Cape St Vincent, in the south-west of 
Portugal, gives its name to the naval victory gained by the 
English, in 1797. 

Government, &c. — ^The Kingdom of Portugal is an here- 
ditary and limited monarchy. The Roman Catholic religion 
is muf ormly followed. 

Colonies. — The foreign possessions of Portugal — ^much less 
extensive now than at a former period— comprehend the 
Azores or Western Islands, Madeira, the Cape Verde Islands ; 
Angola and Benguela, on the west coast of Africa, with St 
Thomas and Prince's Islands (in the Gulf of Guinea) ; Mozam- 
bique and other territories on the east side of the African 
continent ; together with Goa (on the coast of India), Macao 
(in China), and part of the island of Timor, in the East Indies. 

The Azores are situated in the Atlantic Ocean, due west 
from the coast of Portugal, and are reckoned to belong to this 
division of the globe, though too far distant from the shores 
of the mainland to be shown upon the maps of Europe. They 
consist of a group of nine islands, the largest of which is named 
St Michael, and the next in size Terceira. The island of St 
Michael furnishes great nmnbers of oranges, which (with some 
com) are the chief articles of export. The town of Angra, on 
Terceira, is the capital of the group. 
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QXTESTIONS ON SpAIN AND POBTTJGAL. 

1. How ifl Spain bounded ; and what is its size as compared with that of Eng« 
land and Wales? 

5. In what particular does the coast-line of Spain differ from that of the 

Italian or the Grecian peninsulas? 
8. Name the principal capes of Spain. Point to them on the map. 
4 What islands in the Meditenaoean Sea belong to Spain? whidi is the 

largest among them ? 

6, Name the mountain-chains by which Spain is crossed from east to west. 

Which of them are highest? 

6. What kind of countnr (as to phjdoal features) does the interior of the 

Spanish peninsula form ? 

7. Enumerate the principal rfyers of j^xdn. Which among them flow into 

the Atlantic, and which into the Mediterranean ? 

8. By what is the climate of Spain chiefly characterised? 

9. What productions of the Tegatable kingdom belong to the southern and 

eastern shores of Spain ? 

10. What minerals does Spain possess? Which among them is ftxniished by 

the mines of Ahnaden, and where is that place ? 

11. What branches of industry chiefly distinf^iisn SpainT 

IS. Name the thirteen provinces into which Spain is historically divided. 

1& Which of these provinces is most to the southward? Whicn in the north- 
west angle of the peninsula? Which in the north-east ? Which two in 
the eenteal parts of the kingdom? 

14. In which of the provinces are the following towns :•— Madrid, Buigoa, Val- 
ladolid, Seville, Cadiz, Cartagena, and idicant? 

10. In which provinces are Badajos, Saragoesa, PamplooDa, Oviedo, Conmna, 
and Santiago? 

16b Upon what rivers are the following towns situated ^—]ifadrid, Toledo^ 
Badi^oa, Cordova, Saragossa, and Granada? 

17. Upon what portions of we Spanish coasts are Cadia, Malaga, Cartagena} 

Barcelona, St Sebastian, Fezrol, and Yigo ? 

18. For what are Talavera, Bad^joa, Saragossa, and St Sebastian, historically 

noteworthy? 

19. By what events have the ports of Falos and San Lucar been distiogiiiahed ? 

In what part of Speun are they situated ? 
SOL Jn what part of Siiam is Gibraltar? What are the pecuBaritfes of its sitoa* 

tion (as to nattutd featuresX aiid to what nation does it belong? 
91. What foreign {wssessions belougto Spain? 
S2. How is Portugal bounded? What is its size as compared with that of 

Spain? 
S8. Name the rivers of Portugal? Which of the number haa its oouneeotirely 

within that country ? 
S4. What kind of climate has Portugal? What fhdts are among its produc 

tionsT 
25. What branch of industry is most important hi Portugal? In what does 

its f< reign trade chiefly consist? 
36. In which of the provinces of Portugal are Lisbon and Oporto respectively 

situated ? On what rivers are they ? 

57. Where are Goimbra and Sctubal? What article of commerce does Setubal 

furnish? 

58. For what are the localities of T^mlera, ToxresVedxas, and Cbpe St Vincent, 

noteworthy? In what part of Portugal are they ? 
29. What foreign possessious belong to Portugal? 
S0« Under what fbrm of government are Spam and Pcntagal? What zeligioa 

is uniformly followed in each? 



ASIA. 



Abia is largest among the divisions of the globe. It is th 
most eastwar^ of the three continents which constitute th 
Old World. The continent of Asia falls entirely within th* 
northern hemisphere, but some of the adjacent isLeuids exten( 
to the south of the equator. 

BoxTKDARiES AND EXTENT. — ^Asia is boimded on the north 
by the Arctic Ocean ; on the east by the Pacific Ocean ; on 
the south by the Indian Ocean ; on the west by the Red Sea, 
the Mediterranean Sea, the Black Sea, Mount Oaucasus, the 
Caspian Sea, the river Ural, and the Ural Moimtains. 

lu) the northward of Mount Caucasus and the Caspian Sea, 
Asia and Europe constitute one continuous expanse of land, 
with only the course of the river Ural and the slight eleva- 
tions of the Ural Mountains to mark the division between 
them. Asia is joined to Africa by the Isthmus of Suez, which 
divides the Mediterranean cmd the Red Seas. 

Asia measures more than 5000 miles across in the direction 
of east and west, and about 4000 miles in its average dimen- 
sions from north to south. Its area is equal to 17,500,000 
square English miles, so that it is nearly five times larger 
than Europe. It embraces more than a third part of all the 
land upon the surface of the globe. 

In shape, Asia is less irregular, and more solid, than Europe. 
Its vast interior exhibits an inmiense expanse of land, far 
removed from contact with the ocean. But its external por- 
tions, both on the east and the south, are indented bv arms of 
the 
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Si&AS, Gulfs, and Bats. — ^The Arctic Ocean, on the north 
side of Asia, has two considerable gulfs — the Gulf of Obi^ and 
the Gulf of YeneseL 

The Pacific Ocean, which washes the eastern shores of Asia, 
has the following arms : — ^the Sea of Kamchatka, the Sea of 
Okotsk, the Japan Sea, the Yellow Sea, and the China Sea. 
These are not inland seas, in the strict meaning of the term, 
but they are divided from the open ocean by chains of islands 
and advancing peninsulas. They are therefore in great 
measure land-enclosed, though connected with the ocean by 
niunerous channels. The northern part of the Japan Sea is 
called the Gulf of Tartary. 

The Indian Ocean, on the south of Asia, divides into the 
Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea: the former is on the east 
side of the peninsula of India proper, the latter on its western 
side. The Bed Sea and the Persian Gulf, which are two 
inland seas, are likewise arms of the Indian Ocean. 

The seas which wash the shores of Asia are recapitulated 
below: — 



Sdonffing to the Arctic OoecuL 

GnlfofObL 
Gulf of YeneaeL 



BeUmginff to the Indiim Ocecan. 

Bay of Bengal 
Arabian Bea, 
Bed Sea. 
FendanGulC 



Sea of KamchatlEai 
Beaof Okotak. 
Japan Sea. 
GutfofTartaiT. 
Yellow Sea. 
COdnaSea. 



Straus. — ^The most important straits of Asia are the five 
following : — 

Strait of Bab-el-Handeb, farming the entrance to the Bed Sea. 
Strait of Ormna, forming title entrance to the Peraian QxUd. 
Stxatt of Malacca, forming ooe entrance to the China Sea. 
Strait of Sunda, forming another entrance to the China Sea. 
Behring Strait, between Asia and N(nth America. 

Besides these, there are the Dardanelles and the Channel of 
Constantinople, which are European as well as Asiatia 

The broader channel which extends between the Strait of 
Bab^l-Mtmdeb and the Indian Ocean is called the Gulf of 
Aden, and the similar channel which leads to the Strait of 
Ormuz is called the Gulf of Omaun. 

Cafis.— The principal ar&— the North Cape, East Cap'^ 
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Cape Lopatka, Cape Romania^ Cape Ccmann^ Gape AL-Had, 
Cape Carmel, and Cape Baba. 

The North Cape of Asia is the most northerly point o£ that 
cxintinent, and approaches within less than twelve degrees of 
the pole. Cape Romania is the most sontherlj pmnt, and is 
little more than one degree distant from the equator : flast 
Cape is the most easterly point, and Cape Baba (in Asia 
Minor) is the most westerly. 

Peninsulab. — The following peninsulas belong to Aaia : — 
Kamchatka, Corea, India beyond the Ganges (or the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula), India proper, Arabia, and Asia Minor. 
The two first-mentioned are in the east, the three following' in 
the south, and Asia Minor in the west. The meet southwardly 
portion of the Indo-Chinese peninsula forms the narrow penin- 
sula of Malaya. 

The Asiatic peninsulas, though consideral^e in size, yet bear 
a much smaller proportion to the entire extent of Asia tiian 
the peninsular portions of Europe do to the whole of the 
Eurojpean continent. Tliey leave the great central mass of 
Asia m unbroken solidity. In Asia, thei peninsulas merely fill 
the place of external members to the general htanework ol the 
contment: in Eurc^, they constitute the most important 
features of the continent itself. This difference is highly im- 
portant. 

Isthmuses. — The Isthmus of Suez, which connects Asia 
with Africa, is the most important, and is one oi the two 
principal isthmuses of the globe.* It is about seventy miles 
acrosa The Isthmus of Krah unites the Malay peninsula to 

the n fl^^iyl^^T^^- 

IsLAiTDS. — In the Arctic Ocean — ^the Liakhov Islands* 
In the Pacific Ocean — the Aleutian Islands, Eurile Islands, 
Sagalien, Japan Islands, Loo-choo Islands, Formosa, Hainan, 
and the Fhifi^ine Islands. The last-named group of islands 
forms a portion of an extensive region known as the East 
Indian Archipelago, which lies between the waters o£ the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans, bordering upon each. 

The East Indian Archipelago embraces, besides the Philip- 
pine Islands, the large islands of Borneo, Sumatra, Java, and 
Celebes, witn the group of the Moluccas, and a long chain of 

* Tht other Ib the IsthmuB of Fanamai which unites North and South 
Amerioa. 
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flmaller islaiidfl, which stretch to the eastward of Java, and are 
known as the Lesser Sonda Islands.* 

Borneo is the largest island in the East Indies, and (re- 
garding Australia as a continent) the lai^gest island in the 
world. 

In the Indian Ocean — Cejlon, the Andaman Islands, Nico- 
bar Islands, Laocadive Mands, and Maldive Islands. 

In the Mediterranean Sea — Cyprus, with Bhodes, Eos, Samo, 
.Mjtileae, and seyeral of the smi^ islands of the Archipelaga 



EXAMINATIOH QUBSEIONa 

1. In wbafc position to Asia with respeet to the other diTimgns of the (Md 

Woridf 
S. By what oceans to Asto boanded on the north, eart» and soothT 
8. what are the dimensions of Asia, in the directioa ol east and west^ and 

also in that of north and south ? 

4. How many square miles of surface does Asia embrace? What p ropor ti on 

does thto hour to the whole extent of the land upon the globe T 

5. What characterises the shape of the Astotic continent^ as compared with 

that of Europe t 

6. What two gnlfii does the Arctic Ocean, on the north of Asia, form? Point 

them out upon the map. 

7. What seas occur upon the east side of Ada? Of what ocean do they fiorm 

portions? 

8. What two great arms has the Indian Ocean, to the south of Asia? 

0. What two mland seas belong to Asia? Which to the laxger of the two? 

10. Point on the map to the following : — the Gulf of Obi, the Sea of Okotsk, 

the Gulf of Tartary, the China Sea, and the Bay of BengaL 

11. Name the Ato principal straits of Ada, and point to their plsoes on the 

map. 

12. What strait forms the entrance to the Bed Sea? What to the Persian 

Gulf? 
18. What two straits lead from the Indian Ocean into the China Bea? 

14. What strait divides Asia from North America? 

15. Where are the channels called the Gulf of Aden and the Golf of Omann? 

Point them out upon the map. 

16. Kame l^e principal capes of Ada, and find oat their places on the map. 

17. How near does the most northerly cape of Asia approach to the pole ? 

18. Which is the most southerly point of Asia, ana how near to it to the 

equator? 

19. Asto has six condderable peninsulaa. Kame them, pointing to their 

places on the map. 

20. Which two of the Adatic peninsulas are on the east side of Asto ? 

21. Which three peninsulas are in the south of Asto ? 

22. What peninsuto to in the west of Asto? By what seas toit washed on the 

noorui and south ? 
28. What smaller peninsula forms the southwardly pcntion of Indto beyond 

the Ganges? 
24. In what respect do the peninsulas of Ada differ (in their retotion to the 

entire mass of the Asiatic continent) from those of Burope? 

* Sumatra and Java are together called the GKreater Bunda latondSi 

K 
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56. What tetfamiM Joins AjbU to Africa f How msny miles is It acroos ? 
90. What isthmus Joins the Malay peninsula to the mainland ? 

57. What group of islands is situated to the north of Asia? In what oceai 

are they 7 

58. What islands lie ofTthe east coasts of Asia? 

90. Of what archipelago do the Philippine Islands form a portion? 

80. What islands (besides the Fhilippmes) are included within the East Indian 

AxohiMlago? Which is largest amongst themt 

81. What islandit are to the southward of Asia» in the Indian Ocean? Which 

Ib the largest of the number t 
8S. What LilandB are to the west of Asia ? In what sea are they situated ? 
88. Point on the map to the following :— Japan, the Kurile Islands, For 

mosa, Sumatra, Ceylon, the Andaman Islands, the Maldive Islaud^. 

and Cyprus. 



Highlands and Mountains. — ^The mountaiiia of Asia are 
the highest in the world ; but they are, notwithstanding, of 
inferior importance to the vast and elevated masses of table- 
land which belong to this continent. The mountain-chains 
of Asia generally mark the outer borders of the high interior 
plateaus. Hence their slope, or descent, is much greater 
upon one side than upon the other, and the apparent altitude 
of the chain is different according as it is viewed from the 
grounds which form its base in opposite directions. 

The principal table-lands, or hignlands, of Asia are the fol- 
lowing : — 



1. Tibet. 

2. Mongolia. 

8. Afghanistan. 



4. Iran, or Persia. 
6. Armenia. 
6. Asia Minor. 



7. TheDeccan. 

8. Arabia. 



The places of these will be readily foimd upon the map. 
Tibet and Mongolia (it will be seen) occupy the interior and 
most central regions of the Asiatic continent, far distant from 
any of the oceans by which the shores of Asia are washed. 
A^hanistan, Persia (Iran), Armenia, and Asia Minor, stretch 
in succession from the north-western borders of India to the 
shores of the Mediterranean and Black Seas. The Deccan 
embraces the interior of central and southern India. The 
Arabian plateau comprises all the interior of the large penin- 
sula of Arabia. 

These regions are of various heights, ranging between 
2500 and 16,000 feet above the level of the sea; but thej 
all he at much greater elevations than other parts of the 
continent, and most of the rivers of Asia have their origin in 
the moimtain-chains which form their external borders. The 
most elevated of the number is Tibet, the plains of which are 
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at the astonishing altitude of 16,000 feet (or upwards of three 
miles) above the sea. Tibet is hence, comparativelj to its 
latitude, a cold country. 

The mountains of Asia lie principally in the direction of 
east and west, and they form, m most instances, the borders 
of the table-laiids. Some of them, however, have an opposite 
direction, running from north to south. 

The principal moimtain-Kshains of Asia lying in the direc- 
tion of east and west are — 

Himalaya Mountains between India and Tibet. 

Kuen-luen between Tibet and Chinese Turkestan. 

Thian-shan (Celestial MountainB)... through Chinese Turkestan aud Mongolia. 

Altai Mountains between Mongolia and Siberia. 

Hindoo-Koosh between Afghanistan and Turkestan. 

Mountains of Armenia on the plateau of Armenia (Asiatic Turkey 

and Russia). 

Mount TatiTUB in Asia Minor. 

Yindhya Mountains in India, on the northern border of the 

Deccan. 

The principal chains that lie in the direction of north and 
south are— 

The Ghauts, on the eastern and western coasts of India. 

Mountains of Lebanon, on the coast of Syria, bordering the Mediteiranean. 

The highest of these chains is the Himalaya, all the upper 
portions of which rise above the line of perpetual snow, and 
the principal peaks of which exceed 20,0(X) feet in altitude. 
The most elevated of the Himalaya peaks is Mount Everest, 
which reaches 29,000 feet above the sea, and is the highest 
known mountain on the globe. This is a stupendous elevation, 
amounting to more than five miles in perpendicular height, 
and nearly double that of Mont Blanc, the highest summit of 
the Alps. Tet, great as it is compared with man, or the works 
of man, it is trifling as compared with the entire magnitude of 
the globe.* Many other of the peaks of the Himalaya nearly 
rival Mount Everest in height. 

The moimtains called Hindoo-Koosh adjoin the western 
extremity of the Himalaya, and reach nearly 20,000 feet in 
altitude. They form part of a vast mountain-knot, or centre 
of elevation, whence various elevated chains and ridges diverge, 
and form a connecting link between the highlands of central 

* The height of Moimt Everest is equal to about oa^fifteenrKiaidredih part 
of the length of the earth's diameter, and would be represented on the largest 
of our artfilcial globes by a minute grain of sand. So litUe do the loftiest ele- 
vations on the earth's surface detaract £rom the sphericily of the entire mass of 
theg^be. 
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Asia and those that belong to the more westerly division oi 
the continent. 

The Altai Mountains are much less elevated, their heighl 
not generally exceeding from five to seven thousand feet ; 
but they form part of a continuous succession of high grounds 
which stretch to the easternmost extremity of the Asiatio 
continent. 

The chains of the Euen-luen and Thiannshan stretch through 
the plains of central Asia, across the country which inter- 
venes between the Himalaya and the Altai systems. They 
rise above the snow-line, the summits of the former reaching 
20£00 feet. 

The highest among the Mountains of Armenia is Mount 
Ararat (17,260 feet), which tradition indicates as the resting- 
place of the ark, on the subsidence of the Deluge. It is within 
the Bussian territory, but near the borders of Asiatic Turkey 
and Persia. The chain of Mount Taurus extends along the 
south coast of the peninsula of Asia Minor, and is from four 
to five thousand feet in average height. 

The Moimtains of Lebanon stretch, in a double chain, along 
the coast of Syria, bordering the eastern Mediterranean. 
Their highest summit is Mount Hermon, which reaches about 
10^000 feet above the sea. 

The Ghauts, which extend along the western coast of the 
Indian peninsula, are from three to four thousand feet in 
average height, and attains double that altitude in their 
highest elevations. The Eastern Ghauts, on the opposite side 
of the peninsula, are less elevated. 

Plains. — The interior regions of Asia are for the most part 
elevated : the lowland-plains occupy its outer borders, towards 
the sea. The names and localities of these plains are as 
follow ; — 

The Plain of Siberia occupying all the north of Asia. 

The Plain of Turkestan embracing the country to the south and 

east of Lake Aral. 

The Plain of China In the north-east of China, along the Yellow 

Sea. 

The Plain of Tonquin in the north part of Anam, along the Gulf 

of Tonquin. 

The Plain of Siam at the head of the Gulf of Siam. 

The Plain of Pegu in India beyond the Ganges, to the south- 
ward of Burmah. 

The Plain of Hindoostan the northerly portion of India proper. 

^ BaSiiSii?!..!'™!*.^.^..^!!} ^ ^^***^ ^^«y- 

T)es£rts. — ^Asia contains some extensive deserts. They 
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stretch, in nearly continuous succession, from the most cen- 
tral regions of the interior to the shores of its south-western 
peninsula (Arabia)^ where they meet the waters of the Bed 
Sea. Their names are as follow : — 

Deaert of Gobi, or Shamo in HongoliA (Chineae BmptreX 

Indian Desert ^ in Hindoostan, or India proper. 

Desert of Seistan in Afg>iftntg».iwi 

Great Salt Desert in Persia. 

Syrian Desert ^ in the east of Syria (Asiatte Tarkey). 

Deserts of Arabia..... in the interior of ArabiiL 



BiVEBS. — ^The rivers of Asia are the largest in the Old 
World. Most of them derive their origin from the high table- 
lands and bordering moimtains in the interior of the conti- 
nent, and flow through the lowland-phuns into the oceans by 
which Asia is bounded on the north, east, and south. Some 
of the rivers in the western part of Asia, however, flow either 
into the Caspian Sea or the Lake of Aral, and hence never 
reach the ocean ; and many of the smaller streams of the in- 
terior terminate in salt-water lakes, without any outlet. A 
large region of central Asia is thus hmited to an inland 
drainage, and devoid of any natural outlet to the sea— a fact 
which has been productive of highly important consequences 
to the inhabitants of those regions, and has largely influenced 
the history of mankind. 

The names of the chief rivers of Asia, arranged according to 
the oceans into which they flow, are as follow : — 



Into the ArctU Ocean. 
Obi flows through Siberia. 



Yenesei do. 



liOna..... 



'.....♦...••. 



do. 



Do. 
Do. 



Into tki Pac\fU Oeea$i. 



Amoor do. 

fiwang-ho do. 

Tang-tsae do. 

Cboo-kdang, (or) 

river of Can- >do. 

ton) j 

Mekon ..mm...... do* 



Menam. 



da 



Hancboonsc 
China. 
Do. 

Do. 

Indiabeyond 

the Gauges. 

Do. 



Into the Sea o/JrdL 

Syr, or SyhooDM da Torkestan, 
rJ ' 



Into the Indian Ocean. 

Saluen flows through India beyond 

theGangesw 
da 
da 
do. 
do. 



Irawady 

Brahmapootra 

Ganges 

Mahanuddy... 

Godaveiy da 

Krishna do. 

Oauvery do. 

Tapty da 

Nerbudda do. 

Indus da 



Do. 
India proper. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



Into the Pertian Cht^f. 
^^"^Z}^- AdaticTorkey. 



Eour, 
Aias.. 



Into the Caspian Sea. 
"* Ida Armenia. 






Amoo^orJyhoon do. Do. 

The longest of these is the Yang-tsze-kiaug, or great river 
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of China, which has a course of more than 3000 milea The 
rivers of the Siberian plain — Obi, Yenesei, and Lena — come 
next in length of course, but they flow through a cold and 
barren region. 

The three chief rivers of India — the Indus, Gkuiges, and 
Brahmapootra — have their sources either in the Himalaya 
Mountams or upon the adjoining high groimds. 

The rivers of central and southern India derive their watera 
from the mountain-chains and high grounds of the Deccan. 
The sources of three among them — ^the Godavery, Krishna, 
and Cauvery — are f oimd in the chain of the Qhauts, upon the 
western coast of India. 

The sources of the rivers that flow through the peninsula 
of India-beyond-the-Ganges have not been visited, out they 
appear to come from a high region of mountains and table- 
lands wluch stretches to the eastward of the Himalaya. 

The two great rivers of China — Yang-tsze-kiang and 
Hwang-ho— originate on the plateau of Tibet. 

Four great rivers derive their waters from the high grounds 
belonging to the Altai mountain-system : they are, the Obi, 
Yenesei, Lena, and Amoor. 

Two considerable rivers — Amoo or Jyhoon, and Syr or 
Syhoon— originate in the high chains which branch off from 
the Hindoo-Koosh, at the western extremity of the Himalaya 
system. 

Four considerable rivers have their sources on the plateau 
of Armenia: they are — ^the Euphrates and Tigris, and the 
Kour and Aras. It is remarkable that, in each case, the two 
rivers imite into a single stream before reaching the sea. 
The Euphrates and Tigris form, together, a double river- 
system ; and the Kour and Aras do the same. 

Lak£& — ^The two largest lakes of Asia (if we except the 
Caspian Sea, which is partly European) are Aral and JSaikal. 
The former, which is so large as to be called a sea, is a short 
distance east of the Caspian, and is a body of salt water. 
Lake Baikal lies to the north of the Altai Mountains, and has 
&esh water. 

Many of the lakes which are situated on the high interior 
plateaus in Tibet and Mongolia are without any outlet, and 
consist of salt water ; but tlus is not the case with all of them. 
There are some large fresh- water lakes in China, adjoining the 
^reat rivers of that country. 

Tn western Asia, three laige lakes are found upon the 
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Armenian plateau. Two of the number, Lake Ooroomiyah and 
the Lake of Van, are salt: the third, lake Goukcha, or Sevan, 
is fresh. The Dead Sea, in Syria, ^hich receives the river 
Jordan, is intensely salt, and is remarkable as lying in a deep 
hollow, below the general level of the earth's sunace. 

The names of the principal Asiatic lakes, with the countries 
in which they are situated, are as follow : — 

T<mg-tmg China. 

Poyang Do. 

Zurrah Afghaairtin. 

Bakbte^^an Persia. 

Ooroomiyah Do. 

Van Turkish Armenia. 

Goukcha, or Sevan Russian Armenia. 

Koj-hissar. Asia Minor. 

Dead Sea Syria. 

Galilee, orTibexiaa...... IXx 



Aral Turkestan. 

Baikal Siberia. 

Balkashi Do. 

Zaisang Mongolia. 

Oubsa Do. 

Lop Da 

Koko-nor Do. 

Tenirri-nor Tibet. 

Bouka-nor Do. 

Palte Do. 



Examination Questions. 

1. What is meant by a table-land, or plateau? 

2. How many principal table-lands are there in Asia? Name them. 

8. Point on tne map to the table-lands of Tibet and Mongolia. What is their 
situation with respect to the rest of the Asiatic continent? 

4. Point, in succession, to the plateaus of Afghanistan, Persia, Armenia, and 

Asia Minor. 

5. Where is the region called the Deccan? Point it out upon the map. 

6. Which of Idle table-lands of Asia is most elevated? What height does it 

reach? 

7. What is the general direction of the rooimtain-chains of Asia? 

8. How many of the principal mountain-systems of Asia lie in the direction 

of east and west ? Name them. 

9. Name those that lie north and south. 

10. Point out the following upon the roai>— the Himalaya^ Altai, Taurus, 

Ghauts, Hindoo-Koosh, and Mountains of Lebanon. 

11. Which is highest among the mountain-systems of Asia? What is the name 

of its loftiest summit ? 

12. What proportion does the altitude of the highest peak of the Himalaya 

heoLT to that of Mont Blanc, in the Alps? 

13. What is the average height of the Altai mountain-system ? How far does 

it extend to the eastward ? 
44. Which is highest amongst the mountains of Armenia? What tradition 
attaches to it? 

15. What is the name of the highest amongst the mountains of the Lebanon 

system, and what is its altitude? 

16. What is the average height of the Ghauts? 

17. How many lowland-plains does Asia comprehend? Name them, pointing 

to each upon the map. 

18. Which is largest amongst the Asiatic lowlands? 

19 By what rivers are the plains of Mesopotamia and Babylonia watered ? 

40. Name the deserts of Asia, and point to them on the map. 

11. An extensive region of Asia is watered by rivers which have no outlet to 

the sea. What portion of the continent does this comprise? Point it out 

upon the map. 
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tS. How mftBT of the great riven of Asia flow inio the AnHo Ooeaa ? Poi 

out their oourses on the map. 
SB. How many of the Asiatic riwen have their ooonee towards the Pacil 

Ocean? Name them. 
$$, Name as many as you can of the riven that flow into the yy>*^iyn Oce:ii 

pointing them out upon the map. 
S6. What two rivers of Asia flow into the Sea of Aral ? What tinro into th 

Caspian Sea? And what two into the Persian Gulf? 

86. Which is longest amongst the riven of Asia? Which three rank next ii 

order of leugth? 

87. What three rivers rise in the motmtain-system of the Himalaya t 

38. Three of the riven of southern India rise in the chain of the Ghauts :- 

name them. 
89. Whence do the two great riven of China derive their origin? 

80. What rivers have their sources in the Altai mountain-systena f 

81. What rivers originate on the plateau of Armenia? 

88. Which are the two largest among the lakes of Asia ? What charmcteristic 

difference is there between them ? 
88. What three lakes are situated on the plateau of Armenia? Are their 

waters salt, or ftesh? 
84. Name the lakes that are situated within Mongolia. 
8A. What three lakes are situated on the plateau of Tibet? 

86. What two lakes are within China? 

87. What two lakes are in Syria? By what peculiarity is one of them dis- 

tinguished? 



CuMATB AND NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. — ^Asia Comprehends 
a greater variety of climates than any other division of the 
globe. This results from its vast extent of land, and its great 
range of latitude. The extreme south of the Asiatic continent 
nearly touches the equator, and its northernmost portions 
are within twelve degrees of the pole. Hence there are expe- 
rienced, within diflferent portions of its vast extent, every 
variety of temperature, from the burning heat of the tropics 
to the intensest cold of the Frigid Zone. 

But latitude does not alone determine the extraordinary 
range of Asiatic climates in respect of heat and cold. The 
vast extent, and great altitude, of the table-lands of Asia ; 
its stupendous chains of snow-covered mountains ; the great 
distance of its central interior from the modifying influence 
of oceanic moisture ; — ^these require to be taken into account 
in order to explain the extremes of heat and cold which dis- 
tinguish the summers and winters of Asiatic lands. 

m Asia, as in every other part of the globe, there is a 
gradual decrease of heat in advancing from the neighbourhood 
of the equator towards a higher latitude. The southern por- 
tion of Asia is in the Torrid Zone ; its middle parts fall within 
the Temperate Zone ; and its northerly plains are beyond the 
Arctic Circle — ^that is, in the Frigid Zone. Hence the southern 
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parts of Asia are hotter than its middle portions, and the 
latter experienoe a higher temperature than its more northerly 
regions. But there is also great difference of temperature 
between the regions of eastern and western Asia, even in 
aJTniUr latitudes, and the extremes of summer and winter 
temperature impart wide differences of climate even to coun- 
tries which make near approach to equality in so far as the 
average heat of the year is concerned. In general, the eastern 
parts of Asia are colder than the western, and they have 
greater extremes of heat and cold at opposite seasons of the 
year ; that is, they have hotter summers and colder winters. 
Similar extremes characterise the high plains of central Asia, 
and (in greater or less measiu*e) all its table-land regions. 

Three broad and well-marked climatic divisions may be 
marked out upon the map of Asia : — 1. A southern belt of 
countries, in which the air is hot and moist ; 2. A middle 
zone, which is generally cold and dry, but with great extremes 
of summer and winter ; and, 3. A northerly zone, which is a 
region of intense and prolonged cold. The first comprises the 
countries that border on the Indian Ocean and the China Sea 
(with the exception of Arabia, which is characterised by 
aridity). The second includes the high plateaus which stretch 
in succession from the shores of the Bed Sea to the further 
extreme of Mongolia. Tibet and Mongolia furnish its most 
prominent examples : Afghanistan, Persia, and Arabia, fall 
within its limits, though the low belt of country which bor- 
ders the outer edge of the Arabian peninsula is intensely hot 
and arid, and the shores of the Persian Gulf ar^ among the 
hottest regions of the globe. The third zone stretches from 
the shores of the Caspian Sea and the Lake Aral to the eastern- 
most limits of the Siberian plain : Turkestan and Siberia are 
the countries that it embraces. 

The quantity of rain that falls in most parts of southern 
Asia is veiy great — ^vastly greater than is the case in any part 
of Europe. But it falls at particular seasons only, and within 
a brief space of time. In the countries of the T(»Tid Zone (to 
which the south of Asia belongs^, the changes of the year are 
marked by the recurrence of tne wet and the dry seasons. 
Summer and winter, such as they are experienced in tempe- 
rate latitudes, are there unknown ; a lengthened period of ary 
weather (during which the sun is almost uniformly bright and 
the sky cloudless) is succeeded by a season of excessive rain, 
which again gives place to returning drought and heat. These 
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changes are intimately connected with the direction of th 
winds which blow periodically over the Indian Ocean and th 
bordering countries, and which are known as the monsoons.' 
Throughout southern Asia there is a summer monsoon (Apr! 
to September), which blows from the south-west ; and a winte 
monsoon (October to March), from the north-«ast. Thes< 
winds bring alternate rain or drought, according as they hav< 
blown over inland regions, or over the asidjacent expanse of ocean 

Metalb and Minerals. — Asia has great variety of minera! 
produce, and some of the most valued productions of the 
mineral kingdom are found within its limits. The diamoiicl 
and other precious stones occur, the former in Borneo and 
others of the East Indian Islands, and also in continental 
India. Gold is furnished in some quantity by the mines of 
Siberia (both in the Altai and Ural moimtain-regions), and is 
also worked in Borneo and the coimtries of the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula, together with China and Japan. Both Siberia and 
China supply silver, and also lead. Iron, copper, tin, and 
other useful metals, are distributed through tbe various coun- 
tries of western and southern Asia. The tin of Banca (one 
of the smaller islands of the East Indies, situated to the east 
of Sumatra) is particularly noted. Iron-ore abounds in various 
parts of India. Coal is distributed through various parts of 
India, China, and Burmah, and is worked in the small island 
of Labuan, oflf the north-west coast of Borneo. In western 
Asia, coal occurs in Asia Minor and in the mountain-range of 
Lebsinon, on. the Syrian coast. 

Vegetation. — The native productions of the Asiatic soil 
are rich and diversified. A great number of the food-plants 
that are most useful to man, and are now most extensively 
employed, throughout the globe, in the supply of man's 
wants, were originally derived from Asia Rice, and probably 
wheat, among the cereals; the date, fig, vine, plum, cherry, 
peach, apple, pomegranate, ohve, mulberry, lime, walnut, 
almond, cocoa-nut, orange, lemon, citron, and banana, amongst 
fruits ; together with the tea-plant, and various spices, are all 
native to the Asiatic soiL The sugar-cane, indigo, cotton, 
and hemp plants, are also native to various countries of Asia 

^ The word monsoon (which is Halav) sifirnifies teaaon, a fact which is evl- 
if the immediate dependence ox Indian dimatea upon tb/d periodical 
of the atmosphere. 
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There are, besides, an immense variety of forest trees, as the 
teak, ebony, iron-wood, sandal-wood, rose-wood, cedar, and 
many other valuable woods^ besides abundant varieties of 
the oak, birch, cypress, and other trees that belong to the 
southern and middle latitudes of Europe. 

Bice is the chief food-plant of southern Asia, and is the 
prime support of life to the immense population of China and 
India. The fruit of the date-palm supplies a like place to the 
people of Arabia and other comparatively arid regions of 
south-western Asia. The cocoaruut palm is characteristic of 
the islands of southern and south-eastern Asia, with the shores 
of the two Indian peninstdas. The tea-plant is a native of 
China and Japan, and scarcely reaches oeyond their limits. 
The high plateaus of central Asia are distinguished chiefly by 
the abundance of their grasses: boundless pastures stretcn 
through the whole middle belt of Asia, from the shores of the 
Caspian to the banks of the Amoor and the waters of the 
Pacific. 

Zoology. — ^The variety of animal life belonging to Asia is 
very great. All our domestic quadrupeds are native to it, as 
-well as many other animals which are of the highest utihty to 
civilised man. First in importance among these is the camel, 
which ranges over the dry plains of south-western and central 
Asia, from the Red Sea to the furthest extremity of the Qobi 
and the shores of Lake Baikal, serving everywhere as the 
means of transport across the arid wilderness. The elephant 
— another of the Asiatic quadrupeds which man hsui domesti- 
cated — ^belongs to the warm and watered regions in the south- 
east of the continent, including the two Indian peninsulas 
and the island of Ceylon. The horse frequents all southern 
and middle Asia, as far north as the sixtieth parallel, and the 
vast plains that stretch to the eastward of Lake Aral are pro- 
bably its original seat. The wild ass inhabits the plains of 
central and south-western Asia. 

The vast number of animals belonging to the ox tribe are a 
marked characteristic of Asiatic zoology. They are most 
nimierous in the high plains of central Asia, and comprise, 
besides the common ox, the aurochs, yak, zebu (or humped 
ox), buffalo, and others. Antelopes occur in the drier regions 
of the south-west. 

Among camivora^* the lion, tiger, leopard, hyena^ wolf, and 

* That ]B,JU»k-€KUi'ng (Latiz^i 
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jackal, are natiTes of Aosl The lion has now a much less 
extensive range than formerly, and is restricted to the 
countries lying between the Euphrates and the Indian deaerL 
The tiger is found over a much wider circuit, and frequents 
all the woods and jungles of southern and south-eastern Asia, 
roaming as far to the north as the deserts of the Mongolian 
plateau and the Altai Mountains. The hyena and jackal be- 
long chiefly to western Asia; the wolf to the colder districts 
of the north and west. 

The ntunerous fur-bearing animals which are native to the 
extreme north of Asia are another of its marked characteris- 
tics: among them are the bear, glutton, badger, wolf, fox, 
lynx, pole-cat, weasel, ermine, marten, otter, sable, squirrel, 
beaver, hare, and reindeer. 

The countries of south-eastern Asia and the islands of the 
neighbouring archipelago are exceedingly rich in variety of 
birds, especiflJly those of the gallinaceous* tribe, many of tnem 
distinguished by their beautiful pltunage. It is thence that 
nearly all our breeds of domestic poultry were originally 
derived. The golden pheasants of China, and the Ai|^ 
pheasants of the East Lidian Islands, belong to this region. 
The peacock is a native of India. Among insects, the silk- 
worm is a native of China, and was not introduced into 
Europe until the close of the Mth century. 

The papulation of Asia comprehends at least half the 
human race, and probably numbers upwards of six hundred 
millions. China alone is said to contain more than three 
hundred millions of people, and India has a himdred and 
seventy millions. The countries of western, central, and 
northern Asia are much less populous. 

Numerous diversities are found among the various families 
of mankind by whom Asia is inhabited; diversities of lan- 
guage, as well as of personal structure, appearance, and colour 
of skin. More than thirty different languages are spoken in 
India alone, nearly all of them, however, derived from a com- 
mon stock — ^the Sanscrit tongue. Most of the languages of 
western Asia (and also of Europe) are allied, in their roots, to 
the same stock. The languages of eastern Asia — China 
and the Indo-Chinese peninsida— form a totally different 
class. 

* That is, the class of bizds eommonlj known as poultiy, from the Latin 
gallut, acock. 
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The Chinese, the Indo-Chinese, and the Mongolian tribes 
are distinguished by striking differences of personal appear- 
ance from other nations of mankind. They nave a yellowish- 
broTm (or olive) complexion ; a broad and flattened face, with 
obliquelyHset and deeply-sunk eyes (the inner comer slanting 
down towards the nose); lank and black hair, with little 
beard ; a broad, square, and thick-set frame, with a stature 
considerably below that of Europeans. These are the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the Mongolian variety of the 
human family. 

The Malays, who inhabit the Malay peninsula and the 
islands of the East Indian Archipelago, belong to a distinct 
stock of nations, regarded as forming another of the leading 
varieties of mankind. 



Examination Questions. 

1. Why ifl ao great a yarie^ of olimatea experienced within the Umiti of 

Asia ? 

2. Beaides latitude, what else serves to account for the extreme heat and 

cold of opposite seasons experienced in many parts of the Asiatic con- 
tinent? 

8. Which portions of Asia are within the Torrid Zone ; which in the 
Temperate^ and which in the Frigid Zone? Point them out upon the 
map. 

4. What characteristiG difference is there between the oUmatea of eastern and 
western Asia in similar latitudes ? 

6. What kind of climate do the high table-lands of Asia experience 7 Mention 
some regions which serve as examples. 

6. Dividing Asia into three belts or ^nes, ^^lat kind of climate is charaoteria- 

ticofeach? 

7. What countries are embrsoed within the first or southeriy sonef 

8. What countries within the second or middle aonef 

9. What countries fall within the third or northerly sone ? 

10. What parts of Asia are distinguished by abundance of ndnf By what 

dianges are the seasons known in those localities? 

11. What are the monsoons, and where do they prevail? 
13. How do the monsoons affect the climate of India? 

13. In what countries of Asia is gold found, as an article of native produce f 

14. In what countries does silver occur? 

15. Over what parts of Asia are iron, copper, and other useful metaLs, distri- 

buted? 

16. In what island of the East Indies is tlnfoundt Find cot the plaoo of this 

island on the map. 

17. In what coimtries of Asia does coal occur? 

18. Name some of the fruits that are native to the soil of Asia. 

19. Mention some of the forest-trees that belong to this division of the globe. 

20. Among the cereals (comX what grain forms the chief food-pUuit of 

southern and south-eastern Asia? 

21. To what parts of Asia is the tea-plant native? 
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83. By what kind of vegetation are the taUe-landa of eantnl Asia distin- 
guished? 
23, Of domesticated quadnipeds, name some of those that are natives of 

Asia. 
Si. Within what portions of Asia is the camel found? Mark out» as well as 
you are able, its limits of range upon the map. 

25. What part of Asia is supposed to have been the original seat of the horse ? 

How far noi-th is this animal found? 

26. In what region of Asia are the varieties of oxen most numerous? 

27. Among carnivorous animals, name some that are natives of Asia. 

28. In what part of Asia is the lion now found in a native state ? 

29. In what parts is the tiger found ? 

80. To what regions of Asia do the hyena and Jackal chiefly belong? To what 

parts the wolf? 

81. In what region of Asia are fur-bearing animals common? Name some of 

them. 
88. What class of birds are numerous in south-eastern Asia and the neigh- 
bouring islands? 

83. To what ^in round numbers) is the population of Asia supposed to 

amount ? 

84. Which two countries of Asia contain the largest number of inhabitants? 

85. In what particular of appearance do the Chinese and the people of south- 

easteru Asia differ from other varieties of mankind? 

86. Point on the map to some of the countries that are respectively occupied 

by the Mongolian and the Malay varieties of the human race. 



COUNTRIES OF ASIA. 

TX7RKET nr ASIA. 



Situation, Boundaries, and Extent. — ^The Turkisli Em- 
pire embraces an extensive tract of country in the south-^ast 
of Europe, which has been abeady described. It includes also 
several large countries in the west of Asia, which form 
together a continuous region, stretching from the shores of 
the Grecian Archipelago and the Black Sea to the head of the 
Persian Gulf. 

Turkey in Asia is bounded on the north by the Black Sea ; 
on the west and south-west by the Mediterranean ; on the 
south by the Arabian desert ; and on the east by Persia and 
the Russian territory of Transcaucasia. Its area is probably 
not less than half a million square miles. 

The Turkish dominions in Asia comprehend three distinct 
regions : — 1. Asia Minor ; 2. Syria ; and 3. The Countries on 
the Euphrates and Hgris. 

L Asia Minor* is an extensive peninsula, enclosed on 

"^ That is, the Le89er Atia, hy distinctioii trom the larger portion of the cou- 
nt so called. 
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three sides by the waters of the Black Sea, the Sea of Maiv 
mora, the Archipelago, and the Mediterranean. The Sea of 
Marmora communicates with the Black Sea by the Channel 
of Constantinople (or Bosphonis), and with the Archipelago 
by the strait of the JDardanelles — the ancient HeUespovU. The 
Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, and the Channel of Constan- 
tinople, separate the shores of Asia from those of Europe. 

Coasts. — ^The western coasts of Asia Minor are indented by 
numerous gulfs, among which those of Mytilene, Smyrna, 
Samos, and Kos, are the most extensive. On the south coast 
are the gulfs of Makri, Adalia, and Scanderoon: The Gulf of 
Scanderoon is the extreme eastern angle of the MediterraneaUi 
dividing the shores of Asia Minor and Syria. 

Gape Baba, the most westerly point of the Asiatic conti- 
nent, is on the coast of the Archipelago. 

Islands. — Nmnerous islands line the western coasts of Asia 
Minor, forming part of the extensive region known as the 
Archipelago. Mytilene, Khio (or Scio), Samo, Kos, and Rhodes, 
are the largest amongst them. The larger island of Cyprus is 
in the open Mediterranean, further to the eastward. 

Mountains and Plains. — The interior of Asia Minor is a 
plateau, ranging between two thousand and four thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. Upon the north and south 
this plateau descends by successive terraces to the shores 
of the Black and Mediterranean Seas : upon the west it 
gradually declines towards the waters of the Archipelago. 
The moist continuous chain of heights is that of Moimt 
Taurus, which forms the southern border of the plateau, to- 
wards the Mediterranean. 

The highest simimits of the Taurus hardly exceed 5000 feet, 
but the passes through the chain consist of deep and rugged 
defiles. Some of the detached mountains of Asia Minor are 
of greater height : Moimt Argseus, on the interior plateau, 
is upwards of 13,000 feet ; and Mount Olympus,^ in the 
north-west part of the peninsula, reaches 9000 feet in height. 
Moimt Ida, further west, and beside the shore of the Archi- 
pelago, is nearly 5000 feet. 

BiVBBS. — ^The largest river of Asia Minor is the Kizil-Irmak 

^ Several mountains bore, in claiwrical geography, the name of Olympus. 
The one here spoken of is disthiguished as the Mysian Olympus, from its 
situationonthe Dordersof the ancient Mysia and Bithynia. The most cele- 
brated of the uumber was the Thessalian (or Macedonian) Olympus, the fabled 
abode of the gods. 
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(ancient Balyt), which flows into the Black Sea. AmoxTi 
numerous others, the principal are the Sangarius (also flo^«^x:i 
into the Black Sea) ; with the Calcus, Hermus, Cayster, 
Mseander,* which flow into the Archipelago. 

Lakes. — The largest is the salt-water lake of Kqj-1 
situated on the interior table-land. There are, besidesy sev^ x-^^ 
of smaller size, most of them without any outlet to the 8^«x 
They receive many of the smaller streams by which the hl^Li 
plains of the interior are watered. 

2. Stria extenHs along the coast of the MeditemBiea.r:ft^ 
from the Gulf of Scanderoon southward to the border <z>:f 
Egypt. It comprehends a mountain-region in the inunediat;e 
neighbourhood of the coast, and a deseit plain in the interior-. 
This desert reaches east to the banks of the Euphrates. Tli^ 
south-westerly portion of Syria is the Palestme of sacred 
history. 

Cafes. — ^The two chief headlands on the Syrian coast are 
Cape Khanzir and Cape CarmeL The former of them marks 
the southern limit of the Gulf of Scanderoon : Gape Carmel 
is on the south side of the Bay of Acre. 

MouNTAiNB AKD PLAINS. — The mountains of Syria consist 
principally of two chains, which stretch in the direction of 
north and south, parallel to a lai^ge portion of the coast 
These constitute the Mount Lebanon of the Bible, and were 
known to the Greeks and Romans by the names of libanus 
and Anti-Libanus — ^the former being the chain neaarer the 
coast, and the other the more inland chain. Between the two 
is a narrow valley, the CoBle-Syria (t.«.. Hollow Syria) of claa- 
sical geography. The higher summits of the Lebanon system 
are between nine and ten thousand feet in altitude. The moun> 
tain called Jebel esh-Sheikhf (Mount Hermon of Scripture) is 
probably not less than 10,000 feet high, and its summit is 
covered with snow during the greater part of the year. 

The chains of Mount Lebanon do not reach the entire 
length of the Syrian coast. To the southward of Moimt 
Hermon, the country consists of a high plateau, intersected 
by a deep ravine in the direction of north and south, and de- 

* These are properly the ancient names — ^those by which the risers are 
known in classic geography and story. They are more &miliar appellations 
than the modem Turkish names. 

t That is, Mountain of the Old Man. The word Jebd in the common Arabic 
term for mountain. Sheikh is the name given to the head of an Arab tribe or 
^ommonly an old man. 
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clining on the west towards the MediterraDean. This ravine 
forms the bed of the rirer Jordan and the Dead Sea. 

In the northwardly portion of Syria there is also a long 
valley, which lies between the mountain-cfaain that borders 
the coast and a more inland range. The river Orontes flows 
tbrongh this vallev. 

Hie valley of the Orontes, the plain between the parallel 
chains of Libanns and Anti-Iibanus, and the valley of the 
Jordan, form together a long and nearly continuous depression, 
virhioh runs through the whole l^igth of Syria in the direction 
of north and south. The valley of the Jordan and the bed of 
the Dead Sea are the deepest part of this depression, which 
sinks considerably below the average level of the earth's 



BzvsBar— The two chief rivers of Syria are the Oroatea and 
the Jordan. The former has a mMthwardly conise, and enters 
the Mediterranean : the latter flows to the southward, and 
falls into the Dead Sea. 

Lakb. — The principal are the Dead Sea and the Lake of 
Tiberias (or Sea of Qfmlee)^ The Lake of Tiberias is a body 
of fresh water : the river Jordan F^so^ throng it, and flows 
thflooe onward to the Dead Sea. The vaQey ^ the Jordan is 
intensdy hot, owing to its great depression below the country 
upon either side. The D^id Sea consists of water wloeh is 
intensely salt^HBO much so as to render it unfit (as the name 
implies) for the support oi animal hf e. No fish exist in its 
bitter iad heavy waters, and the aspect d the sunoundmg 
tract of eoon^ is arid, descdate, and almost lifelenL The* 
soiface of the Dead Sea is upwards of 1300 feet lower than 
the level cl the Mediterranean. 

X Oomnnan ok vhb Eufhrasbs AsayTsams, — These com- 
prehend a high table-land — ^the plateau of Armenia — in which 
the rivers have their origin, ana an extensive lowland plain 
through which tiiey afterwards flow, oo their way to the 
Persiaa Gulf; 

MouKVJUNB AJSD FtAiHB. — ^The jdatean of Armenia lies at an 
elevation of 6000 feet above the sea, and the mountaiBS by 
wftdidi it is crossed reach 4000 feet and upwards above its 
level — so that their summits are more than 10,000 feet above 
theses. 

Selow the mountainrregron, to the south-eastward^ are the 
plains of Al-jezireh and Irak-Arabi, tltfough iviueh ths 

L 
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Euphrates and Tigris flow. The plain of Al-jezireh (which 
coincides with the ancient Mesopotamia) is enclosed between 
the rivers, which are there at a wide distance apart. The 

J>lain of Irak-Arabi, further to the south-east^ and at a lower 
evel, corresponds to the ancient Bahylonia. 

KiYERS AND Lakes. — ^The Euphrates and Tigris are the chief 
rivers of this region. The Euphrates, which is 1700 miles 
long, is the most considerable river of western Asia. The 
Tigris joins the Euphrates about 100 miles above the Persian 
Gi^ : the united stream bears locally the name of Shatt el- 
Arab, or river of the Arabs. Lake Van lies within the Turkish 
portion of the Armenian plateau. 

Climate and Natural Productionb.— The climate of 
Asiatic Turkey is for the most part warm, but is greatly 
varied by the inequalities of elevation and physical aspect 
which distinguish its different regions. The winters of the 
Armenian table-land are excessively severe, and the heat of 
summer is equally great. The interior of Asia Minor exhibits 
like differences of temperature, though in more moderate 
degree. The coast regions of Syria and Asia Minor have 
generally a warm and delightful cHmate. The seasons of rain 
and drought are of regular recurrence, and the operations of 
agriculture are of necessity regulated by them.* 

Among the natural productions of Turkey in Asia are a 
variety of rich fruits and other valuable plants. The vine 
grows luxuriantly in the watered valleys, and the date-palm 
flourishes on the borders of the desert. Wheat, barley, rice, 
and maize, with tobacco, hemp, and flax, are articles of culture. 
The mineral produce includes coal (f oimd on the north coast 
of Asia Minor, and also on the slopes of the Lebanon, upon I 
the Syrian coast), together with ores of iron, lead, copper, and « 
other useful metals. 

Population and Industrial Pursuits. — ^The population of I 
Turkey in Asia is supposed to amount to sixteen millions. 
They form a motley assemblage of various nations, conipris- 
ing — ^besides Turks, the ruling people — Greeks, Syrians, Jews, 
Arabs, Armenians, Turkomauns, Koords, Druses, and many 
other tribes of mountaineers. The Turks themselves are re- 

* In Palegtine (which iBjpart of Syria) the winter months are the seaaon of 
the most abundani rains. Then a short period of dry weather ensaes, followed 
by a further season of rain. After this, a long dzy aeaaoa succeedB, lasting 
from the middle of Apxil to the end of September. 
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latively more numerous in Asiatic Turkey than in the Euro- 
pean provinces of the empire, and constitute a majority of 
the wnola 

The pursuits of industry are generally at a low ebb. The 
bulk of the population are engaged in agriculture, which, how- 
ever, is pursued in a very inefficient manner, and scanty har- 
vests are of frequent occurrence. Some manufactures of silk 
and cotton fabrics, leather, and various articles of an orna- 
mental description, are carried on in the larger towns. The 
Turkey carpets are woven by the women of the Turkomaun 
tribes, in the interior of Asia Minor. 

The amount of foreign trade is considerable. It is carried 
on chiefly with Britain and other European countries, from 
various ports upon the coasts of Asia Minor and Syria ; and 
with the countries to the eastward of Turkey by means of 
caravans which cross the Syrian and Arabian deserts. Smyrna, 
on the coast of the Archipelago ; Trebizond, on the Black Sea ; 
and Beyrout, on the Syrian coast, are the principal seats of 
maritime trade. The cities of Aleppo, Damascus, and Bagdad, 
are the chief centres of the caravan traffic 



DiviBiONB AND TowKa — The whole of the Turkish Empire 
is divided into eyalets or pashalics, each under the govern- 
ment of a pasha. 

Asia Minor comprehends the governments of Anatolia^ 
Boum, Trebizond, Earamania, Adana, and Marash. The island 
of Cyprus constitutes a separate government. 

The chief towns in each are as follow : — 

Oovemnunti. Towns, 

KARAMAinA....Eoniyeh, Kaiaaxiydi. 

Adana Adana, Tarsua. 

Mararh Marash. 

Ctpbus Nicosia. 

Smyrna is the largest ci^ of Asia Minor, and a chief em- 
porium for the trade of the Levant.'*^ The population comprises 
an unusual number of Greeks and other Europeans, by whom 
its extensive commerce is carried on. Smyrna derives mterest 
from its antiquity : it existed many centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, and was one of the most famous cities of Ionia. It 

^ The eastern part of the Mediterranean is commonly called the Levant The 
same is Italian in its origin, and signifies the East 



OovemmenU. Taunu. 

AHATOLiA....Smyxi]a, Brusa, Kutayah, 
Angora, Sinope. 

RouM.... Sivas, Amasia. 

TaiBixoNi>...Trebixond. 
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has also the distinction of being one of the Seyen Chupehea of 
the Apocalypsa Brusa (the ancient Prusa of Bithyma) lies 
at the foot of Mount Olympiis : not far to the eastiarard are 
the small towns of Isnik (the ancient Nic»a), and IznUdy the 
Nicomedia of ancient stonr. The latter plaoe liea at the head 
of an arm of the Sea of Marmora. 

Both Kutayah and Angora (ancient ABoyra) are inland 
cities — ^the latter famous for the breed of goats, with fine 
silky hair, that are reared in its neighbourbocMcL Axtgora, like 
so many other among the cities of western Asia, has also his- 
toric fame. Sinope is a seaport on the Black Sea» about the 
middle of the coast-line which forms the northern aide of the 
peninsula. 

SivQ9^ the chief plaoe in the proyinoe of Bomn, bea near the 
upper course of the Ki2el-h*mak or Halys-^a river which once 
formed the limit between the empires of L^dia and Media. 
TrMzond (the Trapezua of classic atoir) is a flourijshing 
seaport, and possesses the^ ehief part of the comnoeFoe of 
the Euxine.* 

Koniyeh^ on the interior plains within iha soathem divi^ 
sion of the peninsula, is chiefly interesting as representing the 
ancient Iconium, familiar in connexion with the history of St 
PauL Kaisariyeh^ the ancient CsBsarea of Cappadocia, and 
a place of considerable trade, lies at the baaa of Mount 
Arg»ua 

Adana and Taraits -^iha former on tha river Syhoon 
(ancient Sarua), the latter on the little stream d the C^^us 
-r^lie in the QiUcian plain, to the south of the Taurua Tarsus 
is distinguished as the birthplace of the Apostle F^uL Mtmuk 
is further to the north-east, near the river Jyhoon, the TNor 
mus of ancient geography. 

Nearly every part of Asia Minoir (<^d, indeed, of westem 
Asia in general) exhibits remains of antiq^uity ; its plains and 
hill-sides, its rivers and mountain-passes, are richly stored I 
with historic associations, and its towns — ^now often in ruins 
^-display the abimdant ti*aces of former splendour. IVoy 
stood in the north-western comer of thia peninsula ; Smyni% 
Ephesus, Mileti^ and other famous dtiea of Ionia, were ca its 
western shores ; Sardis, Philadelphia, Laodicea, Nice, Angora, 
Iconium, CsBsarea, upoxi ita interior plains. The invineiUe 

* That is, the Black Sea— PoMt¥« ^wv^V* 9f va^^Hfia^^, gWgacap^v wIlhBQM the 
tiame of Euxiue is often giyw to it> 
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phiJatuc of the Maoedonian conquerof )* in ancient timeS) and 
the armies of the OtusaderB) in a tnore i^ent peHod, havd 
mdkrched through its plsMnB^ and the footstetNi oi Gl^mii&ti 
apostles haye impkrtea aanotity to ita BoiL 



Syria embraces, in xdodeHi geogr^^^hy, the fbui^ prbviiicies 
ol AleppO) Tripoli, Acre^ and Di^asous, each of which is the 
seat of a pashalic. Its south-westerly poi^tion doi^responds to 
the anoient PaleBtin&'--the allotted inheritance bf the Jewish 
nation, and the '^fioly Land" of the Christian. The larger 
|)art of Palestine falls within the pashalic of Datnascus: a 
small portion is within the pashalic of Aclre; 

The chief citied of modem Syria toe Damsons, Aleppo, 
Horns, Hamah, Antiooh, Jertlsalem, Nablolis, and Tiberias—^ 
all of them inland; with Beyixmtj Tripoli, Latakia, Sidon, 
Tyre^ Acre, Jaffa, and Gaea, which are On or nedr the coast. 
Jerusalem, Nablous, Tiberias, Jaffa, and Gasa, fall within the 
former limits of the Holy Land 

Damaseui is now the la^st city of Slyria, and iL gl-eat 
centre of caravan trade* It stands in a fertile plain at 
the foot ol the range of Anti-Libanus, and beside tne little 
stream of the BaracUi, the Aban& of Scripture (2 Kbigs V. 12). 
AUfppo^ in northern Syria, was formerly mord populotls, but 
has been repeatedly injtured by earthquakes, to which every 
port of Syria is niore or less liable. HonU and Hamah 
are both within the valley of the Orontes, the chief rivei' of 
northern Syria* Hamah corresponds to the Hamath of Scrip- 
ture. 

The most famous locality within the valley of the Otvntes 
is Antioch^-no longei* the mUguifioent city of a fotlner age, 
but a small provincial town. It l^ands a few fniles above the 
mouth of the Orontes, on the southern bank of the riveh 

Beandetoon^'\- the most northerlv of the Syrian coast-towns, 
stands on the shore of the gulf called by its naiue, and serves 
as the port of Aleppo. Laiakia (the ancient L^dicea, but 

now chiefly noted loir the tobacco gfown in its vicinity) is to 

• 

* AloCiAdAr tiii^ Oftftt. 

t The luune Soanderoon-Mir, properly, Iskenderoon— is derived from that of 
Alexftiider, known as '*Iskender in modem oriental story and tradition. 
The name of the great Maoedonian ia ezteaaiTely diff^ised through western 
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the south of the Orontes. Tripoli and Beyrottt follow in the 
same direction. Bey rout constitutes the port of Damascus, 
and has become, within recent years, the cnief seat of Syrian 
commerce. To the south of Beyrout are Saida (the ancient 
Sidon) ; Soor (the Tyre of antiquity) ; and Acre, the Accho 
or Ptolemais of Scripture, and the St Jean d'Acre of the 
Crusaders : all three are now comparatively small places, but 
Acre is a strong fortress. The Bay of Acre is bounded on the 
south bv the promontory of Carmel, which is within the 
limits of the Holy Laud. 

The most important locality in Palestine is JeruBolenij 'which 
stands on a rocky platform— enclosed on three sides bv* deep 
ravines — ^about midway between the Mediterranean ana Dead 
Seas. Jerusalem, consecrated by our Saviour^s sufferings, \s, 
now only a Turkish provincial town, of moderate size. It 
has been made, within recent years, the seat of a Christian 
bishopric. Bethlehem^ the scene of our Lord's nativity, is a 
village lying a few miles south of Jerusalem. Hebron is fur- 
ther south. Jaffa, on the coast, is the port of Jerusalem, and 
a place of some trade. It represents the ancient Joppa. 

NahloiLB — ^the Shechem of Scripture, and Neapolis of the 
Greek writers — is to the north of Jerusalem, midway between 
the Mediterranean coast and the valley of the Jordan. Nazor 
reth is further north, and only five miles distant from the base 
of Mount Tabor, which rises in conical form above the fertile 
valley of Esdraelon. Tiberias is a small city lying on the 
western shore of the beautiful lake of Tiberias, or Sea of 
Galilee. 

Oazay in the south-west of Palestine, is of some commercial 
importance, derived from its position on the line of route 
between Syria and Egypt. It occupies the same site as the 
ancient Gaza, one of the chief cities of the Philistines. 

Among the numerous remains of former greatness which 
belong to Syria, two sites command especial notice on account 
of their architectural beauty. These are Baalbek and Palmyra, 
The former lies to the north-west of Damascus, in the valley 
which is enclosed between the parallel chains of libanus and 
Anti-Libanus ; it represents the ancient city of Heliopolis,* 
and still exhibits the remains of its magnificent temples. 
Palmyra, the Tadmor of Scripture, is to the north-eastward 
of Damascus, within a small oasis in the heart of the Syrian 

• That is, " City of the Sxin." 
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desert. It has the beautiful remains of an ancient temple of 
the sun. 

The desert which borders the highlands of Syria to the 
eastward, and which stretches thence to the banks of the 
Euphrates, exhibits features which differ in some essential 
particulars from those that are commonly associated with the 
idea of the wilderness. It has no perennial streams, and 
hence, during the simmier and autimm months, when it is 
parched by the sun's burning rays, exhibits an arid and com- 
paratively lifeless siurface, excepting only where an occasional 
spring of water creates a surrounding oasis. But at other 
seasons, when the rains of winter and early spring refresh the 
thirsty ground, the desert becomes a carpet of veraure, strewn 
with wud flowers of the most brilliant hue. This is the 
<< glory of the wilderness," destined to pass away with the re- 
turning heats of sunmier. 



The Countries on the Euphrates and Tigris compre- 
hend the following provinces and towns : — 



Provineet. Townt. 

Ebzkroom Eneroom. 

Kabs Ears. 

Batazid Bayasid. 

Vak Van. 

M008B Mooflh. 



Provineet. Towtu. 

D1ARBEKIB Diarbekir. 

Obfah Orfah. 

M06OUL Mofloul. 

Bagdad Ba^ad, Basra. 

K00BDI8TAN BitUa. 



The first six of these provinces belong physically to the 
high table-land of Armenia. The three next on the list 
(Orfah, Mosoul, and Bagdad) embrace the valleys of the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris below the mountain-region. Eoordistan is 
a border-countiy between Turkey and Persia, and consists 

{>rincipally of rugged mountain-chains, with intervening val- 
eys. 

The city of Erzeroom stands near the source of the more 
Borthwaroly of the two arms of the Euphrates, on a high 

Slain, 6000 feet above the sea. Ka/ra (noted for its gallant 
efence when besieged by the Russians in 1855) is to the 
north-east of Erzeroom, on a tributary of the river Aras. 
Bayadd is near the base of Moimt Ararat. The town of Van 
stands on the east shore of the extensive lake called by its 
name. BitliSy the most considerable place in Eoordistan, is 
not hr from the south-western shore of the Lake of Van, on a 
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stream which poins the Tigris. Diarhehir (the ancient AmXda) 
is on the Tigris, forty miles below its source. 

The city of Orfah (the Edessa of the CrusaderB) lies witMn 
the plain of Al-jezireh, below the mountain-region. This plain 
coincides with the Mesopotamia'*^ of Greek geography, and 
the Padan-Aram, or Aram-Naharaim, of the early Scripture 
history. Mosouc, on the right or western bank of the Tigris, 
is chiefly noteworthy from its proximity to the remains of 
Nineveh, on the opposite bank ot this river. 

Bagdad, on the Tigris, is the great city of this region — 
superior in size and population to any other city in the east- 
em division of Asiatic Turkey. Basra (or Bassora)— fonnerly 
of much note as a commercial city, but greatly declined witliin 
recent years — ^lies on the Euphrates^ below the junction of the 
Tigris. 

The plain of Irak-Arabi (as the lower portion of the region 
waterea by the Euphrates and Tigris is called) is the Baby- 
lonia of ancient geography. It is now a marshy tract, even 
more thinly peopled than other parts of Asiatic Turkey, and 
the sands of the adjoining desert press closely upon the river's 
western bank. But every portion of the plain exhibits re- 
mains of former population and culture. 

Among the many ancient sites which belong to the lands 
watered ^y the Euphrates and Tigris, two attract especial 
notice. "Hiese are Nineveh and Bdbylony the former capi- 
tals of the Assyrian Empire. The remains of Nineveh are 
found upon the east bank of the Tigris, opposite the modem 
city of MosouL The ruins of Babylon lie upon eith^ bank 
of the Euphrates, in the neighbourhood of the small modem 
town of Hillah (to the south of Bagdad). The treasures of 
ancient art brought within recent years from the site of Nine^ 
veh have enriched our museums. The remains of Babylon 
have not yet been fully explored. 



GoyBBNiOBNT. — Asiatic Turkey is under the same seneml 
government as Turkey in Europe. The Sultan, resident at 
Constantinople, delegates authority to the various pashas, who 
exercise nearly absolute rule in the different province& 

♦ Ibat Sa^ "in the middle of the iiT«n**-^e Azphnite and TMb. 
Nahanom (Syria IwtwoeD tb* liTsn) bM tlie asino metning In Hebrew. 
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Questions on ToBKBt m Asia. 

1. How ic Turkey in AbIa bounded? 

8. WhAt three great divieioDe does Turkey in Aeia embrace t Point to eabh 

upon the map. 
8. What etcaite and intervening sea divide the ooaiie of AalalCinorfi^>mthoee 

of the European contioent? 
4. What ielanda adjoin the western shoree of Asia Minor? What lai^r island 

lies fiartfaer to the eastward, in the open portion of the JCeditenranean? 

6. What Idnd of country (as to physical features) is the interior of Asia 

Minor? What mountain-chain forma the southward border of this 
region? 
0. In what part of AaiaMinor are Mounts Aignus, Olympus^ andlda? Which 
is highest of the number? 

7. Name the principal rivers of Asia Minor, and the seas into which they 

flow. 

8. Point out npon the map the limits of Syria in the direction of north and 

south. How fkr does it reach to the eastward ? 
0. What mountain-region adjoins the coast of Syria, and what is the name of 
the highest summit wuch it includes? 

10. A long 'vallev stretches through the entire length of Syria horn, north to 

south: woat two rivers flow through its northerly and southwardly 
portions ? Which part of this valley is the deepest ? 

11. Name, and point ou'* upon the map, we two prlncipsd lakes that belong to 

the Talley of the Jordan. What distinguishes the laxger of the two? 

12. What kind of region do the rivers Euphrates and Tigris water? Point on 

the map to the courses of those rivers. 
18. What lake is within the Turkish portion of Armenia? Point to it upon 

the map. 
14. State what you know concerning the climate of Turkey in Asi*. 
1ft. Mention some of the fruits and other plants that axe among the produce 

tions of Asiatic Turkey. 

16. In what parts of Turk^ in Asia Is coal fbond? What other metals occur t 

17. What other noes, besiaes Turks, form part of the population ? 

18. What three cities are the chief seats of the maritime commerce of Turkey 

in Asia? What three of its inland trade ? 

19. How is Turkey in Asia divided ? How many of these division* are within 

AaiaMinor? 
90. In what part of Asia Minor are the following places— Smyrna, Bruia» 

Koniyra, TreUsond, and Adana ? Find out mdr places on the map. 
XL With what ancient cities do Brus% Konj^eh, lanik, Izmid, Angora, and 

Kaisariyeh, oarespond? 
S2L On what river does Slvas stand? What was the sndent name of this 

river, and what empires did St divide? 
SS. Point out Tarsus on tne map. By what is Tatsus distiogoished, and on 

what river does it stand? 
9L Mention some o< the great dties of antiquity that wars situated within 

Asia Minor. 
S5. What portion of Ghnia corteaponds to Palestine, or the Holy Land? Point 

to this part on the map. 
S6u Name some of the chief mland cities of Syria, pointing oat their pbMes oa 

the map. Which amongst them are within flalestinet 
S7. Name the chief maritime dties of Syria. 
88. On what rivers does Damascus stand? By what name is this ri vw r e fe rred 

to in Scripture? 
SO. On what river does Antk>ch stand? What othw towns are within the 

valley of the same stream? 
80. Td what sadent dtieB do tho modem towns of Lstaki^ fliidiw Boor* nd 

Aoe^ oonespcndt 
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81. What kind of site does Jerusalem oecupyf 

82. Where are Bethlehem, Hebron, Naiareth, Tiberias, asd Gaaf Point them 

out npon the map. 

83. Where is the town of NablousT What ancient city does it represoitT 

84. Where are Baalbek and PalmjrraT For what are they diatin^uiahed? 

86. What are the general features of the Syrian desertt 

80. Of the provinces on the Euphrates and Tlgria, name some of those that 
are situated on the Armenian plateau. 

87. Where is Koordistan, and what kind of a oountrv is it t 

88. Where are Erzeroom, Kara, Bayasid, Van, and Duurbekir? Point them out 

on the map. 

89. Where are Orfah and Hoaonl? To what dty of a former period doeaOri&h 

correspond? 

40. Where are the plains of Al-jedreh and Irak-AxaUt By what names were 

they formerly known T 

41. Where are Bagdad and Basrat For what Is Bagdad noteworthy T 

4S. What two great cities of antiquity, now in ruins, belong to the r^on of 
the Euphrates and Tigris? Pohit out the locality of each upon the map. 



ARABIA. 

Situation, Boundaries, and Extent. — ^Arabia is a large 
country in tho south-west of Asia. It is bounded on the north 
by Turkey in Asia, on the west by the Red Sea, on the south 
by the Gulf of Aden and the Indian Ocean, and on the east by 
the Gulf of Omaun and the Persian Gulf. 

In shape, Arabia forms a peninsula. Its area probably 
exceeds 1,000,000 square miles. 

Coasts, &c. — The Red Sea, which forms the western limit 
of Arabia, divides, at its northern extremity, into two gulfs. 
The more westerly of these is called the Gmlf of Suez ; the 
more eastwardly, the Gulf of Akaba. The tract enclosed 
between them is the Sinai peninsula. The shores of the Red 
Sea are lined by coral reefs, which make the navigation 
dangerous, but its mid-channel is open and deep. The Strait 
of Bab^l-Mandeb connects the Red Sea with the Gulf of Aden 
and the Indian Ocean. 

The Persian Gulf has on its western side an extensive sub- 
marine bank, upon which the pearl-fishery is pursued. The 
Strait of Ormuz connects the Persian Gulf with the Indian 
Ocean. 

Mountains and Plains. — ^Arabia has mountain-chains lying 

in a parallel direction to its seaward borders — west, south, 

and east — ^and there are also some high ranges upon the 

'or plateau. But the latter has been seldom visited by 
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Europeans, and is little known. Of tHe coast-motmtains, the 
most important are those which nearly fill the small peninsula 
of SinaL The highest peak of the Sinai mountains reaches 
9300 feet above the sea. 

A low and narrow plain— called the Tehama — stretches 
Toimd the coast of the Arabian peninsula, between the sea 
and the adjacent mountain-region. This plain is arid, desti- 
tute of water, and intensely hot. 

The interior plateau includes a series of high and desert 
plains, destitute of perennial streams, but generally adapted 
for pasturage. The Arabian desert presents for the most 
part a gp*ayeUy or sandy surface, but is in some places covered 
with high and barren masses of hill, forming a rocky or 
ston^ wilderness. This is the case in the north-western 
portion of the country — ^including the Sinai peninsula, and 
the adjacent tract towards the borcler of S^ia — ^which forms 
the Arabia Petrsoa* (f.e., the Bocky Arabia) of ancient geo- 
graphy. 

Arabia has neither rivers nor lakes. There are numerous 
watercourses — that is, beds of streams — ^which become rapid 
torrents during the season of rain, but are dry for the greater 
part of the year. 

Cldcatb and Natural Pboductions. — ^The climate of 
Arabia is hot and dry— excepting, perhaps, in the higher parts 
of the mountain-regions, towards the coast. The narrow belt 
of the Tehama is intenselv hot and arid, even more so on the 
side of the Persian Quit than on the other coasts of the 
peninsula. Ram very seldom falls in this region. 

The only parts of Arabia that possess natural fertility are 
found within the mountain-region, chiefly towards the south- 
western borders of the peninsula. Rain is here more frequent, 
and there are perennial springs. This was according dis- 
tinguished by the ancients as Arabia Felix, or the Happy 
Arabia. The vine, fig, peach, almond, and many other fruil^ 
flourish in this region, and the cofiee-shrub is abxmdantlv 
cultivated. The date-palm also flourishes there, and is found, 
besides, in every oasis of the Arabian desert. 

Inhabitantb. — ^Arabia is supposed to have not less than 
twelve millions of inhabitants ; out nothing certain is known 
on this head. There is a characteristic difference between the 
Arabs of the desert, who dweU in tenia, and wander from one 
place to another, and the dwellers in townty who have fixed 

* Greek— Pefra, a rode 
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placed of aboda The Arabs of the desert lird Called BddoTiitis; 
and their way of life naturally leads to fi\ilnett>tiB points of 
differenoe between them and the dwellers in fixed habitatiozia. 
Their wealth consists in their flocks and herdS'^^heep, goats, 
oamela, and horses : they look With contempt upon tlie 
dwellers in towns, and the sense of freedom whiob aobora- 
panies existence in the wilderness compensates for the tnany 
deprivations which such a way of life involves. Even in the 
desert, however, there are recognised limits tO the diflferent 
tribes, beyond which they never tMUUk 

There is little of manufacturing industry ill Ai^bil^ but 
the trade which passes through parts of the ootintry is con- 
siderable. This is wholly ccutied on by oafav^m^hAt is, 
companies of persons who associate together fof mutual pro- 
tection in crossing the wilderness, consisting of merchjOnts, 
guides, soldiers, pilgrims, and various followers^ With their 
camels and horses. The camel is uniformly employ^ as the 
beast of burden, and that animal is peculiarly suited to the 
passage of the arid wastes of western and centittl Asia. The 
caravan traversing the Arabian or the S3rriail desert, with its 
attendant train of camels, is the earliest and most enduring of 
the pictures of Oriental hf e, and all its essential features are 
the same now that they were upwards of three thousatid years 
since.* 

Divisions and TomoL^ThB divisions of AMM ftre HeVeti 
in number :*^ 



DiviiUmt. Tmm. 

BiirAt-RKaicnr...Toi', Akab*. 
Ei^Hejax ........ Mecca, Medizia. 

Tbuex Sana, llocha, Aden. 

HADBAHAOt. 



OtLkins i..t.«w.ii«...MiuoMj 

Ei/*Hasu. 

Kejd •.... i*...Dei»srd^ 



The Sinai mountain-region, situate at the head of the 
Bed Sea, fills the small peninsula between the Gulfs of Sues 
and Akaba. and the hign grounds which it comprises stretch 
thence to tne southern borders of Syria. Wandering Arabs^ 
Or Bedouins, are almost the sole inhabitants of the entire 
region, which is a wilderness of rocks and moimtains, altei^ 
nating with arid plains and gravelly beds of torrents, destitute 
of running water during uuree-fourths of the year. This 
region was the scene of the forty vears' wandering of ths 
Israelites. Mount Sinai, whence the law was dehver^ to the 

* Sm a«DMli XxXfiL is. 
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aasemblect tribes, is found among the oeniml and highest 
olvmt^^r of mountain^ in the yeiy heart of the peninsula. 

A long valley stretches nortnward from the head of the 
Gulf of 4Jcaba to the southern limits of the Dead Sea, in the 
sione general cbreotion aa the depression whioh reaches through 
tbe \?Aole leng^ of Syria.^ The mountains whioh border this 
vfUley on it«» eastern side are the Mount Seir of the Bible, 
Qipd one of them ooincidea with Mount Hor, the scene of tho 
p^vpibet Aaron's death, l^e anoient city of P^ch-^now 
^narked by the numerous tombs out in the solid rook — ^is 
f QUOd within a deep recess in the heart of the mountains, near 
the eedteivn foot of Mount Hor. 

The region of lH^Hejas is the Holy Land of the Mohamme- 
cUna. Xt includes the oitiea of Meoea and Midintk^^Y^ former 
the birth-place, and the latter the burial-place, of Mohammed, 
the Arabian prophet. Jiddak^ on the !^d Sea, is the port of 
Mecca ; Tambo is the port of Medina. 

Sana, the chief city of Yemen, is in the heart of the coffee 
district, and is the capital of one of the native princes (or 
Inoaums) of Arabia. Mocha, on the Bed 3e% is its chief port. 
Adtni^ situated on the shore d tho gulf, to the eastward of 
the strait of Bab-e)^Mandeb, has become important within 
recent years as a station on the line of commumcation between 
En^Uknd and India, by way of the Mediterranean uid Red 

Sea&t 

Mu9m^ situated on the aoutb^eastem coast of Arabia, is 
the chief city of Omaun, one of the most important of the 
Arabian sovereignties^ and is a Nourishing seat of commerce* 
Hadramaut (on the south coast), and El-Hassa, or Lahsa 
(along the shore of the Persian Gulf), contain no towns of any 
importanoe.^ I>^ra^ is the ohi^ plaioe in the central province 
of Nejd^-^ plateau of undulating and rocky surface, which 
reaches northward to the Syrian border, and is famed for the 
ejKseUenoe el ite cameh. 

Government, &c. — ^The people of Arabia have beM^ from 
the earliest ages, divided into tribes, the government of which 
is patriarchaL That is, the head of each tribe^-or sA$ikh, as 
he is termed — occupies, in reeard to its members, tho place of 
the father of a family. The htws, customs, and institutions of 

• See Page 181. 

t This is called *' the Overland Route," from its involving the pasBage over 
the Isthmus oi Sues. 
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Arabia all proceed upon tliiB assumption of patriarchal autho- 
rity — ^the only mode of government suited to the dwellers in 
the wilderness. 

Arabia has, in consequence, never been subject, as a "whole, 
to any single power, in the present day the rulers of ITemea 
and Omaun, each of whom bears the title of Tmaum, or Sultan, 
are the most important of its native rulers ; but even their 
authority is little recognised, excepting by the fixed population 
in the towns within the respective limits of their aomiuions. 
The Bedouin — ^true son of the wilderness — ^pays submission 
only to the head of his own tribe. The region of £1-Hejaz is 
nominally subject to the Sultan of Turkey, who is represented 
by an officer ^styled the ikereef) resident at Mecca. The 
Sinai region falls withia the dominions of the Pasha of "Egypt. 



QUESTIONB ON ARABIA. 

1. How ifl Arabia bounded? What ia its general ahapet 

5. By what circumBtance ia the Red Sea difltingiUahedt Into what golfB does 

ita northern extremity divide? 
8. What atraita connect the Red Sea and the Persian Oulf with the ocean? 
4. What are the general featurea of Arabia, aa to mountaina and plaina ? 

6. Where ia the region called the Tehama ? What kind of tract & it f 

6. What kind of aspect haa the Arabian deaert? 

7. Which part of tne country waa diatinguiahed bj the anoienta aa Arabia 

Petreea? Point it out upon the map. 

8. What kind of climate haa Arabia? 

0. Which portion of the country waa called Arabia Felix by the andenta? 
What are ita productions? 

10. Into what two clasaes are the people of Arabia divided ? 

11. By what name are the Araba of the deaert called, and what ia their mode 

oflife? 

12. What kind of commerce does Arabia po neoB a? Through what agenqy ia it 

carried on ? 

15. Name the divisiona of Arabia, iwinting them out upon the map. 
14. In which diviaion of Arabia are the towna of Mecca and Medina ? 

16. In which are Muacat, Sana, and Mocha? 

10. By what great event ia the Sinai region diatinguiahed? 

17. In what ^urt of Arabia ia the ruined city of Petra? Near the foot of what 

moimt«dn ? 

18. Which diviaion of Arabia ia diatmgulBhed aa the Holy Land of the Hoham- 

medana? And why? 

19. Where is Aden? For what ia it noteworthy? 

20. Under what kind of government are the people of Arabia ? 

21. Which are the two moat important among tne native rulent 
2S. To what authority is the province of £l-H(^aE subject t 
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PERSIA. 

SiTiTATiON, Boundaries, and Extent. — ^Persia is a country 
of western Asia. It embraces the westwardlv and lai^er por- 
tion of an extensive plateau which stretches irom the Hinaoo- 
Eoosh to the Mountains of Armenia, and from the borders of 
the Caspian Sea to those of the Persian Gulf. 

On the north Persia is bounded by Turkestan, the Caspian 
Sea, and Bussian Armenia ; on the west by Asiatic Turkey ; 
on the south by the Persian Qulf ; on the east by Afghanistan 
and Beloochistan. In size it is about 500,000 square miles, 
or ten times larger than England. 

Seas, Gulfs, &c. — ^The Casoian Sea and the Persian Gulf 
wash the shores of Persia. The Caspian is an inland body of 
water, and has no communication with the ocean : the Persian 
Gulf communicates with the Indian Ocean by the Strait of 
Ormuz and the Gulf of Omaun. 

The Strait of Ormuz derives its name from the small island 
of Ormuz, which lies near the coast of Persia. Ormuz is 
naturally a barren rock, but in the sixteenth and early part of 
the following century, when in the possession of the rortu- 
guese, it was the chief emporium of the commerce of the East* 
Kishm, an island of much larger size, lies to the west of 
Ormuz. 

Mountains and Plains. — The interior of Persia is a plateau, 
elevated from three to four thousand feet above the sea, and 
bordered on three sides — ^the north, west, and south — ^by 
mountain-chains. These mountains divide the elevated inte- 
rior from the low coimtry which lies along the Caspian Sea^ 
the Persian Gulf, and the banks of the Tigris. 

Mount Demavend, in the north of Persia, and not far from 
the southern shore of the Caspian Sea, is nearly 15,000 feet in 
height The mountains of Elwund (ancient Orontes), near the 
western border, reach 11,500 feet ; some of the lofty summits in 
the north-western province, Azerbijaun, reach a greater height. 
Azerbijaun is the most rugged portion of Persia ; it forms a 
succession of table-lands, mountain-peaks, and intervening 
valleys, and has a cooler temperature than other parts of the 
country. 

* " High on a throne of rojal state, whieh for 

OutBhone the wealth of Ormm or of Ind."— Fabadio Lost, b. iL 
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Fart of the interior plateau is a region called the Oreat Salt 
Desert. This is an arid tract, the soil of which is largely im- 
pregnated with particles of salt. 

Rivers and Lakes. — ^Persia has no large riyers of its o^im. 
The Aras forms part of its north-western frontier; the 
Euphrates, immediately above its entrance into the Persian 
Gulf (during the last thirty miles of its course), constitixtes 
the line of (uvision between Persia and Turkey. 

The other rivers of Persia are the Eerkhah, Karooiiy and 
Sefeed-rood. The two f (»mer join the Euphrates : the Sefeed- 
rood flows into the Caspian Sea. The smaller rivers of Persia, 
flowing towards the interior, are either absorbed in its arid 
plains, or are received into salt-water lakes. 

The largest lake is Ooroomiyah, in the north-western pro- 
vince, and the water of which is intensely salt LaJ^e Bakbte- 
gaun, in the more southern interior, has also salt water. 

Climate and PRODUcnoNa. — ^The climate of Persia exhibits 
great extremes. The interior plateaus are altemately parched 
bv the fiercest heat of summer, and swept by the cold winds 
of the opposite season. The lower phdns, alongthe Caspian 
Sea and the Persian Gulf, are intensely hot. The shores of 
the Persian Gulf, indeed, are amon^ the hottest regions in the 
world, and the power of the suits rays, reflected from the 
arid surface of rock and sand, is, during some months of each 
year, scarcely endurable. The mountain-valley l^ing among 
the successive terraces by which the interior is reached from 
the coast, or from the plains of the Tigris, possess a deGghtful 
and equable climate, and are the most fertile portions of 
B^rsia. 

In these elevated valleys, watered by numerous running 
streams, such fruits as the vine and the fig, the water-melon 
and the peach, abound ; a rich vegetation Rothes the sides of 
the hills, and a carpet of wUd-flowers (majiy of them such as 
constitute the choicest ornaments of our gardens, a& the nar- 
cissus, the iris, and the asphodel,) covers the eround. The 
interior plains are arid and comparatively unproductive, yieM- 
ing only saline plants and grasses. 

PopifLATioNr AND INDUSTRIAL PlTRSTTiTS. — ^Persia has about 
ten millions of inhabitants. About a fourth-part of them are 
a people eaUed IHyats, whose habits are pastoral They dwell 
principally in tents, finding summer pastures for their flocks 
upon the mountain-side,, and x^tuixung ta the lower plains 
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during the season of winter. Camels, Horses, and sheep con- 
stitute the wealth of the Iliyat. 

There are few manufactures. Those of carpets, shawls, 
embroidered silks, sabres, and fire-arms, are the most impor- 
tant. The commerce, carried on by caravans, is considerable. 

Divisions and Towns. — ^Persia includes the following pro- 
vinces: — 



Provincet. Tmmt. 

Ikax Teheraun, Ispahami, 

Hamadaun. 

AzERBiJAUV Tabreez. 

OiLAUM Besht. 

HAZAin>ERAUN..Saree, Balfrooflh. 



Provineet. Totnu. 

Pars .^.....IRiiFas, BuBhire. 

Laristaun Lar. 

Kermaun Kermaun, Gombroon. 

LuRit>T AUH Khorramabad. 

KiiuziSTAQN Bhooster. Dizfool, Mo- 



KHOKABaAUV Mushed. | hammerah.. 

Teheraun, in the northern part of Irak, is the modem capital 
of Persia, but Ispahaun i& of laiger size, and of greater com- 
mercial importance. Ispahaim, however, has declined from the 
splendour which it once possessed. Hamadaun represents the 
Achmetha of the Bible (Ezra vi. 2). 

Tahreez, the chief city of Azerbijaun, lies not far distant from 
the shores of the salt lake of Ooroomiyah. The province of 
Azerbijaim was the original seat of the ancient fire-worshippers 
of Persia, and it still exhibits numerous remains of the early 
fire-temples. The tewns of Itesht and Balfrooshf situated 
within the hot and low plains that border on the Caspian, 
command the chief commerce of that sea. 

Shiraz is the chief city of Fars,.the most fertile province of 
Persia, and the original seat of the Persian monarchy. Shiraz 
enjoys a delightful climate, and is the centre of considerable 
trade. Btishire^ on the Persian Gulf, is the chief seat of the 
foreign commerce of Persia. Gombroon^ at the entrance of the 
gulf, belongs te the Sultan of Muscat. 

Not far distant from Shiraz are the remains of the ancient 
Persepolis, the capital of the Persian monarchy in the age of 
Aleiutnder the Great. These remains now bear the name of 
Istakr, 

Shooster and Bizfody the chief cities of Ehuaistaun — ^the 
south-western province of Persia — ^are of some eommercial 
importance. Shooster stands on the river Karoon ; Dizf ool on 
a tributary of that stream. Mohammerah^ at the jimction of 
the Karoon with the Euphrates, has been growing m commer- 
cial importance during recent years. A few miles te the 
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south-west of Dizfool is the mound of Soos, which marks the 
site of the ancient city of Susa, the Shushan of Scriptm*e 
(Dan. viiL 2). Huge mounds, and other remains of the works 
of man in a former age, situated in the midst of tracts now 
desolate, are found in various parts of Khuzistaun, and reveal 
the same picture of decay which characterises every part of 
western Asia. 



Government, &o. — The government of Persia is a despotic 
monarchy, the sovereign being entitled the Shah, The people 
are Mohammedans in relidon, but are followers of the Sheeite 
sect, on which account deep and mutual antipathy prevails 
between themselves and the Turks. 



AFGHANISTAIT AND BELOOCHISTAN. 

SrcxJATiON, Boundaries, and Extent. — ^Afghanistan and 
Beloochistan adjoin Persia to the eastward. They occupy 
the eastwardly and smaller division of the same plateau- 
region. 

Afghanistan is bounded on the north by Turkestan, on the 
east by British India, on the south by Beloochistan, and on 
the west by Persia. 

Beloochistan is bounded on the north by Afghanistan, on 
the east by British India, on the south by the Indian Ocean, 
and on the west by Persia, 

The area of the two countries is perhaps together little 
short of 400,000 square miles. 

Mountains. — ^The chief part of Afghanistan consists of 
rugged mountains, with intervening plains and valleys. The 
highest moimtains are the Hindoo-Koosh, on the north-eastern 
border, which reach 20,000 feet in elevation. The Soleimaiin 
Mountains, on the east, divide Afghanistan from the low plains 
that border the Indus : their highest summit, called Takht-i- 
Soleimaim* is 12,000 feet. The Hala Mountains, further 
south, are on the east border of Beloochistan. 

* That ifl, throne of Solomon. The names of Solomon, Dayid, Alexander, and 
Nimrod, are numerously scattered over these countries : the localities to 
which they are attached are generally the scenes of wdd and siq>er8titious 
legends, in which genii and sorcerers figure as agents. 
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Two famous mountaiD-passes lead from the high plateaus 
of Afghanistan to the valley of the Indus. These are the 
Khyber Pass and the Bolan Pass, which form the great roads 
by which India is entered from the westward, 

BiVERS AND Lakes. — ^The chief rivers of A^hanistan are 
the Caubool and the Helmxmd. The Caubool flows east, and 
joins the Indus: the Helmund has a south-westerly course, 
and terminates in the salt lake of Zurrah, which has no out- 
let. Beloochistan is scantily watered, and great part of it 
forms an arid wilderness. 

Climate aitd Productigns. — ^The climate of both these 
countries is distinguished b^ intense extremes of heat and 
cold. At Furrah, in Afghanistan, it is said that the mid-day 
heat renders eggs hard, and makes balls of lead malleable. 
Yet the winter of Caubool is intensely severe, and the streams 
are frozen sufficiently hard to bear loaded camels. The natu- 
ral productions are like those of Persia, and the ground fields 
abundance of fruits and grain wherever water is sufficiently 
plentiful. 

Population and Industry. — ^Afghanistan has perhaps five 
millions of inhabitants, and Beloochistan about one million 
and a half. The Af ghauns (as the people of the first named, 
country are called^ are a bold and hardy race of moimtaineers, 
owning no sovereignty but that of the chiefs of the different 
tribes into which thev are divided. They are often engaged 
in warfare. Many of them lead, in part, a wandering life, 
dweUing in tents during a portion of the year. The Belooches 
are also rude and warUke. Both nations are devoted in great 
measure to pastoral pursuits. There is little of manufactur- 
ing industry, but a considerable amount of transit trade 
passes through Afghanistan, owing to its intermediate posi- 
tion between India and the coimtries of Western Asia. 

Divisions and Towns. — ^The three chief towns of Afghanis- 
tan are Caubool, Candahar, and Heraut^ and each of these is 
the capital of an independent principality, under a native 
Khan, or ruler. 

Caubool is situated on the river of the same name, which 
joins the Indus. The line of the Khyber Pass forms part of 
the road leading from Caubool to the banks of the Indus. 
Ohiznee is a city of some historic interest (though now de- 
cayed), to the south-west of CaubooL 

CancUzhar stands beside one of the tributaries of the river 
Helmund, in a more southern portion of Afghanistan. The 
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town of Heraut is within the westerly division of tHe ootmtrj, 

near the Persian frontier. 

The chief town of Beloochistan is KelcUy in the eastern por- 
tion of that country. The line of the Bolan Pass lies through 
the north-eastern extremity of Beloochistan, and leads thence 
into Afghanistan. 

QovERNMENT, &c. — Both in Afghanistan and Beloochistan 
the government is patriarchal. The people are divided into 
tribes, or clans, and own in general only the sovereignty of 
their own chiefs. Sometimes the various tribes are united 
imder a common sovereignty, but such union is seldom 
of lengthened endurance. The people of both countries are 
follower of the Mohammedan religion. 



Questions on Persia and Afghanistan. 

1. How is Persia bounded? What seas wash its shores? 

2. Where is the island of Ormuz, and for what is it noteworthy? 

3. What kind of formation does Persia exhibit, as to its physical gfeography? 

4. Name some of the moimtains that are within Persia. Which of its pro- 

vinces is the most mountainous? 

5. Where is the Groat Bait Desert? Point it out upon the map. 

6. What rivers belong to Persia? Into what do they flow? 

7. Wliat two lakes does Per^ia include? Are their waters fresh or salt? 

8. What kind of climate has Persia? Which parts of the countiy are most 

advantageously situated in this regaid? 

9. What f i-uits and flowers L>eloug to the watered districts of Persia? 

10. Among the inhabitants of Persia are a people called Iliyats : What are 

their habits? 

11. Into how many provinces is Persia divided? Name as many as you can of 

the number. 

12. What city forms the capital of Persia? Point to its place on the map. 

13. In what provinces are the cities of Ispahaun, Hamadaun, Tabroez, Bal- 

£h>osh, and Mushed ? 

14. By what circumstance is the province of Aeerb\jaun distinguished? 

15. In which province are Shiraz and Bushire? For what is Bushire note- 

worthy? 

16. Of what ancient city are the remains found not fkr distant from Shiraz? 

For what was this city distinguished? 

17. What three places are witliin the province of Khuadstaim? Which of them 

stands at the junction of the Karoon river with the Euphrates ? 

18. Of what ancient city are the remains found near Dizfool? 

19. Under what form of government is Persia? How is the sovereign 

entitled? 

20. Where are Afghanistan and Beloonhlstan ? Point out upon the map the 

boundaries of each. 

21. What kind of country is Afghanistan, as to its natural features? By what 

mountains is it bordered to the eastward? 

22. What two mountain passes lead from Afghanistan to the vaUey of the 

Indus? 
28. What rivers has Afghanistan? Into what do they flow? 
24. By what is tho climate of Afghanistan distinguished? 
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55. By what habits of life are the people of Afghanistan and Beloochistan dis- 

tingnished? 

56. Name the three chief cicies of Afghanistan, pointing out their places on 

the map. 
87. What is the chief town of Beloochistan t Point to it on the map. 
28. What kind of government prevails in these countries T What form of 

religion T 



INDIA- 
SITUATION, Boundaries, and Extent. — India is a large 
country of southern Asia. It reaches from the Himalaya 
Mountains to Cape Comorin, and from the riyer Indus to the 
head of the Bay of Bengal The Himalaya Moimtains bound 
India on the north; the empire of Burmah and the Bay of 
Bengal upon the east ; Afghanistan, Beloochistan, and the 
waters of the Indian Ocean, upon the west. Upon the south 
it terminates in Cape Comorin, a conspicuous headland which 
fronts the waters of the Indian Ocean. The southwardly por- 
tion of India forms a peninsula, of triangular shape. 

India embraces an area of 1,200,000 square miles, a magni- 
tude which is ten times greater than that of Great Britain and 
Ireland united, and which exceeds, by upwards of twenty 
times, the dimensions of England and Wides. 

Mountains and Plains. — ^The chief mountain-chains of 
India are the Himalaya, the Ghauts, and the Vindhya Moun- 
tains. The Himalaya are by much the most important, and 
they include the highest eleyations upon the siurface of the 
globe. 

The Himalaya Mountains stretch in a well-defined line along 
the northern border of India, diyiding that country from the 
table-land of Tibet. Their highest summit is Mount Eyerest, 
the summit of which is 29,000 feet aboye the leyel of the sea. 
All the higher parts of the Himalaya are coyered with per- 
petual snow. To the south of the Himalaya is a yast and 
fertile lowland plain : this is called the plain of Hindoostan. 
The peninsular portion of India is to the south of this plain. 
The Ghauts extend along the western coast of India, lying 
close to the shores of the Indian Ocean. Their highest sumr 
mits do not exceed 8000 feet. A succession of deteched por- 
tions of high ground which extend along the eastern side of 
thepeninsula are called the eastern Ghauts. 
The Vindhya Mountains lie in the direction of east and 
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west, along the north side of the penlnsrilar portion of India. 
Their height is moderate, seldom exceeding 3000 feet. 

India thus embraces two great divisions — ^the north, which 
is an extensive lowland plain: the centre and south, which 
form a plateau, bordered by mountains of moderate altitude. 
The plain of ]^orthern India is distinguished as Bindoostan : 
the centre and south constitute a region known as The Deccaih. 
The table-land of the Deccan is elevated from' three to four 
thousand feet above the sea. 

The western side of the peninsular portion of India is called 
the Malabar Coast: the eastern side is distinguished as the 
Coromandel Coast. 

ErvEBS. — ^The two chief rivers of India are the Ganges and 
the Indus. They derive their waters from the Himalaya 
region, and flow through the great plain of Northern India. 
The Ganges has a south-east course, and enters the Bay of 
Bengal : the Indus flows south-west, and discharges into the 
Indian Ocean. 

Both the Ganges and the Indus have numerous tributaries. 
The chief tributaries of the Ganges are the Jumna, Gogra, and 
Sone. The Indus is joined, about five hundred miles above 
the sea, by a stream called the Punj-nud, which brings the 
collected waters of five tributary rivers. The district through 
which these five rivers flow is called the Punjaub— that is, the 
coimtry of the five rivers. The names of these are Jeloum, 
Chenaub, Bavee, Bey as, and Sutlej.* 

Among the other considerable rivers of India are the 
Brahmapootra, Mahanuddy, Godavery, Krishna, and Cau- 
very — all of which flow into the Bay of Bengal ; and the 
Nerbudda and Taptv — ^which enter the Indian Ocean. The 
Brahmapootra divides into several channels in its lower 
course, and some of these unite with the similar channels of 
the Ganges. 

There is an extensive tract of country in the north-west of 
India (between the course of the Jumna on the one side and 
the lower Indus on the other) which is without any perennial 
streams, and hence exhibits a generally arid surface. This is 
called the Great Indian Desert. 

Climate and Productions. — The climate of India is hot) 

* These riven were known in ancient geography ae the Hydaspes, Acesinea, 
Hydraotes, Hyphasis, and 2«aradru3 (or Hesudrus). The Greeks, under Alex- 
ander, penetrated this part of India, and encountered the native mouarchs of 
the Funiaub. 
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excepting only in the higher mountain-^regionii, where a cool 
temperature results from elevation above the sea. These 
elevated tracts are accordingly resorted to for sanitary pur- 
poses. The lower slopes of the Himalaya, in the north of 
India, the Ghauts, off the western coasts of the peninsula, and 
the region of the Neilgherry Hills, in the south, are well known 
for their cool atmosphere and their refreshing breezes. In 
like manner, the mountain-district in the interior of Ceylon, 
though only a few degrees distant from the equator, enjoys a 
cool and invigorating temperatiure. 

The seasonal changes in India are those from rain to drought, 
and the reverse. These dhanges are intimately connected with 
the monsoons, or periodical winds, which prevail throughout 
southern Asia.* The monsoons bring rain or drought, alter- 
nately, to the plains of India, according as they have passed 
over the ocean, or over inland regions. On the Malabar 
coast, the south-west monsoon (which blows from April to 
September) is accompanied by rain, which falls in torrents 
along the whole seaward face of the Ghauts. Upon the Coro- 
mandel coast, on the other hand, the north-east monsoon 
(October to March) is accompanied by rain. But the eastern 
side of India is generally hotter, and more arid, them the wes- 
tern coasts of the peninsula. These changes of the monsoons 
regulate in great measure the habits of life of the Indian 
population. 

The natural productions are rich and varied. The gold 
. and gems for which India is traditionally celebrated are of 
less real value than the coal and iron which are found exten- 
sively diffused through large portions of the country. Good 
coal IS worked to the north-westward of Calcutta, and iron is 
worked in many localities. Tin, copper, and other metals, also 
occur. 

The vegetable produce is of high value. India supplies all, 
or nearly all, the fruits and other plants mentioned as belong- 
ing to southern Asia in general Vast forests of teak and other 
trees clothe the seawara face of the Ghauts, and forests extend 
from the plains of northern India far up the declivities of the 
Himalaya. The least productive part of India is the region 
known as the Great Indian Desert, and the neighbouring 
tract entitled the Bunn of Cutch. The latter is idtemately 
an arid and sandy waste, or a vast swamp, with the seasons of 
drought and moisture. 

*BeepAg«164. 
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Population and Indubtrt. — India has nearlj 170,000,000 
of inhabitants. A himdred and twenty millions of these are 
subjects of Britain, and the great bulk of the remainder, 
though under various native sovereignties, are virtually under 
the controlling power of Britain. 

Vast as is the population of India in numerical amount, 
India is yet less pepulous (relatively to size) than most coun- 
tries -of Europe. Some parts of the country are much more 
populous than others. The provinces on the lower Ganges are 
the most densely populated ; those in the north-west of India 
the least so. 

The great mass of the people of India (six-sevenths of the 
whole) belong to the Hindoo race, the various families of 
"which, however, exhibit many points of difiference. The in- 
habitants of the provinces that border on the lower Ganges 
are of small stature and slender frame: those of the more 
inland provinces are a people of larger proportions and greater 
strength. There are, besiaes, settled in various parts of India, 
and intermingled with the Hindoo population, descendants of 
Arabs, Armenians, Afghauns, Turks, and Abyssinians; to> 
gether with Parsees, Jews, and people of various European 
nations (principally British). The Parsees, who are confined 
to the city of Bombay, and a few places in the immediate 
vicinity, are descended from the ancient fire-worshippers of 
Persia. 

The Hindoos are uniformly followers of the Brahminical 
religion, worshipping the Hindoo trinity, of which Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Seva, are the members. Hie division into castes 
is one of 'their most characteristic social usages. Of that 
portion of the population of India which is not included 
among the worshippers of Brahma, by far the greater num- 
ber are Mohammedans. The total number of Mohammedans 
is probably not much less than twenty millions. 

The industry of India is chiefly agricultural Kioe is the 
principal article of food consumed by the great mass of the 
population, who live mostly upon vegetable diet — not less 
from its superior economy and from the natural influences of 
the climate than from religious prejudices in its behalf.* The 

* It is a mistake to suppose, as Is commonly the case, that the Hhidoos 
absttdn altogether from animal food. The ox is sacred, and its flesh is never 
touched, and the flesh of swine is regarded with horror both by the Brahmin 
and the Mohammedan. But mutton is eaten without hesitation, and fish is 
largely consumed, whenever it is cheaply obtainable. In all hot countries, 
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culture of the poppy — ^for the purpose of extracting opium — 
is very extensively pursued in some of the provinces within 
the valley of the Ganges, and also on the plateau of Malwa, 
to the northward of the Vindhya Mountains. Indigo, cotton, 
the sugar-cane, the coffee-pknt, and the mulberry, are the 
objects of culture in various parts of India. 

Fine silk and cotton fabrics, with shawls and various articles 
of ornamental attire, constitute the chief produce of Indian 
manufacturing skilL But the import of manufactured goods 
(principally from Britain), and the export of i*aw produce — 
chiefly opium, indigo, cotton, and rice — ^are the distinguish- 
ing features of Indian commerce. The opium is supplied to 
CMna, by the population of which coimtry it is extensively 
consmned. 

Divisions. — ^This immense country is chiefly under British 
government. Three-fifths of the whole vast region lying be- 
tween the Himalaya Mountains and Cape Comorin come under 
the appellation of British India, and are subject to the direct 
rule of authorities appointed by the British Crown. Of the 
remaining two-fifths, the far larger portion is divided between 
various native sovereignties, which are subject in greater or 
less degree to British influence and control: these are called 
the Protected States. There are, in addition, three native 
states, which are nominally independent of Britain : these last 
are distinguished as the Independent States. 

Prior to the year 1858, all the provinces of British India 
that are situate on the mainland were under the rule of the 
East India Company — a body of merchants originally incor- 

E orated in the reign of Queen Elizabeth — subject only to a 
mited control on the part of the Crown. But in that vear 
the political fimctions of the company were terminated by 
Parliament, and the whole of their vast dominions brought 
under the direct authority of the British Crown. 



however, vefTetable diet is preferred by the mass of the people. The Green* 
lander, who consumes twelve i>ound8 weight of meat in a day, and the Hindoo^ 
whose chief nutriment is derived from rice, act in each case upon the instinc- 
tive inipulsea that are always associated with climate and other conditions of 
physical geography. 
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1. — ^Bbitish India. 

TowNB, &c. — ^British India is divided into three Presidencies 
— Bengal, Bombay, and Madras. The Presidency of Bengal is 
first in magnitude and importance. 

The Bengal Presidency stretches through the whole length 
of the valley of the Ganges, from the head of the Bay of Ben- 
gal to the point where the river issues from the snowy region 
of the Himalaya. It embraces, besides, the large province of 
the Punjaub, watered by the upper Indus and ite tributaries ; 
together with Nagpore, in the central plateau of the Deccan. 
The province of Cuttack, at the outlet of the Mahanuddy, is 
also within its limits. The provinces on the lower Ganges are 
the most populous and productive portions of India. 

The divisions of the Bengal Presidency, with the principal 
towns in each, are enumerated below ; — 

Province*. Towns. 

Bbmoal PfiOFKR, Calcuttfk, Dacca, Moorshedabad, Flassey. 

Bahar, Bahar, Patna. 

Benares, Benares, Mirzapore. 

OuDE Lucknow, Fyzabad. 

Allahabad Allaliabad, Cawupore. 

AoRA Afrra. 

Delhi Delhi, Meerut 

RoHitcuND Bareiily. 

KuMAON Alraora. 

The Punjaub Lahore, Amritsir, Mooltan, Feahawur, Simla. 

Naqpore Nappore. 

Cuttack Cuttack, Pooree (or Juggernaut). 

Calcutta is the capital of British India. It stands on the 
east bank of the river Hooghly (the principal arm of the 
Ganges), at a distance of a himdred miles from the sea. Cal- 
cutta has half a million of inhabitants, and, besides its political 
importance, has also a large amount of trade, both foreign and 
inland. The navigation of the Hooghly is dangerous, but its 
channel is nevertheless a busy highway of commerce, fre- 
quented by vessels of all sizes and of various nations. Plassey, 
to the northward of Calcutta, was the scene of Clive's great 
victory in 1757. 

All the great cities of this part of India are situated either 
on the Ganges or its various tributary streams, and fche great 
line of conununication with the interior follows the course of 
the river. Fatna, on the south, and Bemares^ on the north 
\^ar^^r of thc Gaugcs, are two of the largest among the inland 
" India, and the latter, as one of the sacred cities of the 
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HindooB, possesses numerouB temples, the crowded resort of 
the devotees of Hindoo worship. Allahabad is at the junction 
of the Jumna and Ganges. JLuchnoWy memorable for the de- 
fence of the British Kesidency during the Sepoy insurrection 
of 1857-8, is on the river Qoomtee, one of the many affluents 
of the Ganges. Cavmpore is on the right bank of the Ganges: 
Agra and Vdhi are both upon the right bank of the Jumna. 
Delhi is historically noted as the former capital of the Mogul 
empire (which in the sixteenth and seventeenth centimes 
embraced nearly the whole of India), and has acquired more 
recent fame from its siege by the British in 1857. 

LaJiore, the chief city of the Punjaub, stands on the river 
Ravee— one of the five tributaries of the Indus. It is note- 
worthy as the former capital of the Sikhs, or native population 
of this part of India. Mocltaun is on the river Qienaub. 
Peshawur is situated to the west of the Indus, and not far 
distant from the entrance of the EJiyber Fass.**^ 

The town of 8imlay situated a few miles south of the upper 
Sutlej (within a district which adjoins the eastern extremity 
of the Punjaub, and is politically attached to that territory), 
has within a recent period become a much-frequented place 
of resort for sanitary purposes, and is the frequent resioence 
of the GovemoivGenerals of India. It lies at an elevation of 
7800 feet above the sea, and enjoys an atmosphere which is 
free from the heat experienced in the lower plains. 

The BoMBAT Prisidenct, which is the smallest of the three, 
is wholly on the western side of India. It includes the fol- 
lowing provinces and towns : — 

Froiffinea. Towia, 

ThbConoan Bombfty, Buiat. 

PooNAH M. Poonah. 

&ATTARA Sattaxa. 

Kandeish (part of) ^ Malligawm. 

GuzERAT (part of ) Baruche, Ahmedabad. 

SiiiDB Hyderabad, Shikarpore, Kunefaee^ 

The city of Bombay, the capital of the Presidency, is situated 
upon the Island of Bombav, which closely adjoins the coast. 
Biombay has an excellent harbour, one of the best in India, 
and commands a large amount of foreign trade. It is histori- 
cally noteworthy as one of the earliest English possessions in 
the East, having been part of the weddmg-dowrv given to 
Charles IL with his Portuguese bride, Catherine of Braganza, 

* Bee page 179. 
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in 1C61. Snrnt, to the north of Bomhay, is at the mouth of 
the Tanty river. Baroche^ further north, is on the Nerbudda. 
Poonah and Snttara lie to the eastward of the Ghauts, on the 
table-land of the Deccan. 

The large province of Sinde extends over both banks of the 
lower Indus. Tlie most important place in this province is 
the rising |X)rt of Kurachee^ a short distance west of the mouths 
of the Indus. Ihjderabad is on the east bank of the Indus : 
near it is the village of Meanee, where Sir Charles Napier 
gained his famous victory in 1843. 

The Madrajs Presidency embraces a large parti of central 
and southern India, including both the eastern and western 
shores of the peninsula, besides an extensive portion of the 
interior plateau. Its provinces and towns are as follow : — 

Tmvintn. 7V>trw«. 

Tbk Cabnatic M...... Madras, Arcot, Tranquebar, Tanjore^ 

Tnchinopi.ly, Madura. 

The CrROARfl Masiilipatam, Coringn. 

CoiMBAToRE Coimliatorc, Ootacamund. 

Malabar Calicut, Cananore. 

Canaua Mangalore. 

The city of MadraSy the capital of the Presidency, is on the 
Coromandel coast. It is destitute of any harbour, the sea in 
front being merely an open roadstead. The commerce which 
it enjoys is, nevertheless, very considerable. The eastern coast 
of India is nearly devoid, throughout its entire length, of 
shelter for shippmg, while the western (or Malabar) coast 
abounds in good natural harbours. Masulipatam and Coringa 
are to the north of Madras — ^the former near the mouth of 
the Krishna river, the latter at the outlet of the Godavery. 
Tranquebar is a seaport near the mouth of the river Cauvery, 
to the south of Madras: Arcot, Tanjore, Trichinopol^^ and 
Madura, are inland cities. 

The small province of Coimbatore, which is wholly inland, 
has on its northern border the group of the Neilgherry Hills, 
which (like Simla in northern India) are resorted to for the 
sake of their cool and refreshing breezes. 

The provinces of Malabar and Canara are upon the western 
side of the peninsula, stretching along the seaward face of the 
Ghauts. Calicut, Cananore, and Mangalore, are flourishing 
seaports, but the first-named of them has fallen from the im- 
portance which belonged to it in a former day. 
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2. — ^Thb Pboteoted States. 

The Protected States of India, which are under various 
forms of native sovereignty (the niler bearing, in most cases^ 
the title of Kajah), are eniunerated in the following Ust : — 



State. Towtii. 

Hydxbabad Hyderabad, Aa- 

rungabad. 
Mtbobb Mysore, Seringa- 

patam. Bangalore. 

CocHiK Cochin. 

Tkavancobb Trivandrum. 

Kola PORK Kolapore. 

8AWUinvWABBKB...Sawunt-WarTee. 
Indobx Indore. 



State. Tovmt. 

OwALioB OwaHor, Oojein. 

Bhopaui. Bhopaul. 

OuzERAT Baroda, Cambay. 

CUTCH Bhooj. 

RAJPOOTA.NA Oodeypore, Jhodpore^ 

BikHneer. 
BAHAWALPORB...BahHwalpore. 

Hill States Kanum, Nahun. 

SiKBiK Tumlong. 



The most extensive of these territories is Hyderabad, the 
ruler of which bears the title of Nizam. It is wholly inland, 
comprising great part of the table-land of the Deccan. Not 
far distant £rom Aurungabad, in the north-west part of this 
territory, is the small town of Assaye, where the Duke of 
Wellington (then Sir Arthur Wellesley) gained one of his 
splendid victories, in 1803. 

The State of Mysore, which is also inlsmd, is surrounded by 
the territories of the Madras Presidency. The city of Senng- 
apatam, seated on an island in the Cauvery river, played a 
distinguished part in the wars of the last century, when it was 
the capital of Hyder Aly's extensive dominions. Under his 
son and successor, Tippoo Saib, it was stormed by the British 
in 1799. 

The native State of Guzerat, ruled by a sovereign stvled 
the Guicowar, embraces the peninsula lying between the Gulfs 
of Cutch and Cambay. 

Bajpootana, in the north-western part of India, is the name 
given to an extensive tract of countrv, within which are em- 
braced nimierous small States, ruled by native rajahs. 

The Hill States, in the extreme north of India, include 
several small territories, situated among the rugged dechvities 
of the Himalaya mountain-region, and border on the limits of 
eternal snow. 

3. — ^Thb Independent States. 
These, now reduced to three in number, are as follow :— 

States. Towns. 

Cashubbe Serinu£^;ur (or Cashmere), laUmabad. 

Nepaul Khatmandoo, Ghoorka. 

BooTAN TaasisudoD. 
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Cashmere includes the celebrated vallej of that name, which 
lies between some of the highest ranges of the Himalaya 
s^tem, and is watered by the upper course of the river 
Jelomn. Its breed of goats anords the fine hair which is woven 
into the celebrated Cashmere shawls. The territories of 
Kepaul and Bootan — ^further to the eastward, and divided 
from one another by the httle intervening State of Sikhim — 
stretch along the southern slopes of the Himalaya, and include 
a highly-diversified range of country. 



Besides the English, two other European nations — ^the 
French and the Portuguese — possess a few stations in India, 
of exceedingly trifling note, both as to size and commercial 
value. 

To the French belong — Pondicherry^ a seaport town lying 
to the south of Madras ; Mahi^ on the Malabar coast (a few 
miles north of Calicut) ; and Chandenuigore, a small town on 
the Hooghly River, north of Calcutta. These are the remains 
of a power which long contested with Britain the sovereignty 
of India. 

The PoRTnaiJESB possessions consist of Goa^ a small terri- 
tory lying on the west coast of India, between the limits of 
the Bombay and Madras Presidencies ; the port of Damaun, 
to the north of Bombay; and the town and port of Biu, 
situated on an island off the south coast of Guzerat. The city 
of Goa was long a splendid emporium of conunerce, the chief 
mart of the Eastern world, but its importance has wholly 
passed away. 



Islands. — ^The large island of Ceylon, lying to the south of 
India, belongs to Britain. It is not attached to either of the 
presidencies on the Indian mainland, but forms a distinct 
colony, under the authority of the British Crown. 

Ceylon is 24,600 sQuare miles in area, or about three-fourths 
the size of Ireland. The interior of the island is a high moun- 
tain-region, the loftiest sunamits*of which exceed 8000 feet; 
a broad belt of lowland extends around the coast. Numerous 
rivers water its plains and valleys. 

Ceylon possesses a fine climate, and an abundance of rich 
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natural produce. Its extensive forests (through which nume- 
rous heras of elephcmts yet roam) are composed of trees which 
yield timber of the highest value, as the teak, ebony, rose- 
wood, satin-wood, and others. But the most characteristic 
products of the island are the cinnamon-plant and the cocoa- 
nut palm. Our chief supply of cinnamon is derived thence. 
Ceylon has upwards of a million and a half of inhabitants. 
These are asdlea the Singalese ; they differ in some respects 
from the people of the Indian mainland, and are worshippers 
of Boodh. The chief town of the island is Colombo^ on the 
western coast. Trincomalee^ a flourishing seaport, with an 
excellent luu'boiu', is on the north-east side of the island. 
Kandy^ formerly the native capital, is in the interior. 

The groups of the Laccadive and Maldive Islands lie in the 
Indian Ocean, to the westward of India. The former are 
surrounded by coral reefs, and the Maldive Islands are whdly 
composed of coral — scarcely rising above the level of the 
Burroimding waters. The cocoa-nut is the chief article of 
produce in either group. 

The Andaman Manas are in the eastern part of the Bay of 
Bengal ; they have recently been occupied by the British 
Government, and are used as a convict-settlement for the 
Indian rebels, captured during the late insurrection. The 
Kicobar Islands are further to the southward. 



QuEsnoNB ON India. 

1 . How !ft India boimded ? In what cape does it terminate to the eouthwardt 

2. What is the area of India ? What proportion does this hear to the magni- 

tude ol England and Wales? 

5. What mountain chains belong to IndiaT Point out their direction and 

extent upon the map. 
4. What portion of India is distinguished as the Deccan, and what kind of 
country is it as to natural features? 

6. By what names are the opposite coasts of India distinguished? Point to 

each upon the map. 

6. Name tiie two chief rivers of India, and point to their places on the map. 

Into what seas do they flow ? 

7. In what part of India is tiie district known as the Punjaub ? Why is it so 

caUed? 

8. What other rivers belong to India ? Into what seas do they flow ? 
0. Where is the Great Indian DO'^ert? Point to its place on tbe map. 

10. What kind of cUmate has India? By what are its seasons distinguished? 
IL Mention some among the natural intxiuctions of India* mineral and v^^e- 

table. 
12. Where is tbe tract known as the Vtxam of Catch? What kind of country 

bit? 
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in. To what number does the total population of India mmoimt t Which parts 

of the country are most iwpulous ? 

14. Besides Hiiidooii, what other races are included amongst the populatioxi of 

India? 

15. Of wliat form of religion are the great majority of the Hindoo people 

foUowors ? 

16. Give some particulars concerning the industrial productions of the Hindoo 

population. 

17. How is India divided ? Wlmt projwrtion of the whole oomds under tixo 

designation of British India? 

18. Point on the map to the portion of India which constitutes the Bengrnl 

Pres dency. and enumerate as miany as you can of the provinces whicli 
it embraces. 

19. Upon what rivers are Calcutta, Benares, Allahabad, Lucknow» Cawnpore, 

and Agra situated ? 

20. Where is Pla«sey, and for what is it noteworthy? 

21. For what is Dellii celebrated ? On what river does it stand ? 

22. In what p^irt of India are Lahore, Mooltaun, and PeshawurT Point out 

their places on the map. 

23. Where is Simla, and for what is it noteworthy? 

24. What provinces of India are included within the Bombay Pk^esidencj? 

Point on the map to the general limits of this Presidency. 

25. Where is the city of Bombay? By what is it historic illy distinguished ? 

26. Where are Poonah, Sattara, Sura^ and iiaroche? Find them out upon the 

map. 

27. Where is the Province of SInde T What place constitutes its chief port ? 

28. Over what part of India does the Madras Presidency extend? Name aome 

of the provinces that are within its limits. 

29. Wliere is the city of Madras ? What kind of site does it occupy? 

80. Wliere are Arcot, Masulipatam, Tranquebar, Trickinopoly, and Tanjofret 

Point them out upon tlie map. 

81. Where is the tract of the Neilgherry Hills? For what is it noteworthy ? 

82. Where are Calicut, Cananore, and Mangalore ? 

83. Enumerate as many as you can of the Protected States of India. 

S4. In which of the above States are the towns of Aiurmgabad, Bangalore, 

Trivandmm, Gwalior, and Baroda, respectively? 
85. In what State is Seringapatam ? On what river is it ? 
36. 3y what title is the sovereign of Hyderabad known? By what the ruler 

of Guzerat ? 

87. How many of the Indian States rank as Independent ? Name them. 

88. Point on the map to the locality of Cashmere. For what branch of 

industry is it noted ? 

39. What two other nations, besides Britain, possess territories in India? 

Name some of the possessions of each. 

40. Give a brief account of the natural features of Ceylon. What two artides 

constitute its most characteristic products ? 

41. Point on the map to the places of the following : — Colombo, Trincomalee^ 

the Laccadive Islands, the Maldive Islands, and the Andaman Islands. 



INDO-CHINESE COUNTRIES. 

Situation, &c. — India-beyond-the-Ganges (or the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula) forms the south-easterly division of the 
Asiatic continent. It embraces the extensive peninsula which 
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extends from the Bay of Bengal on the west to the China Sea 
on the east, and which stretches to the southward into the 
smaller and more elongated Malay peninsula. 

Three distinct countries are comprehended within this 
region, hesides several territories which are under the sove- 
reignty of Britain.' The three countries are— the OEmpire of 
Burmah, the Kingdom of Siam, and the Empire of Anam. 
BuRMAH embraces part of the interior, towards the western 
side of the peninsula : Siam includes its middle portion, with 
the shores of the Gulf of Siam : Anah, or Cochin-Ohina, is its 
eastwardly divisioiL In climate and productions these coun- 
tries have many points in common, cmd they are inhabited by 
a race which is in all essential respects the same. 

Mountains and Plains. — Ranges of high ground, lying in 
the general direction of north and south, with long river- 
valleys between, form the characteristic features of the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula. These are connected, to the north- 
ward, with the high region that adjoins the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Hiinalaya and the neighbouring provinces of 
China. 

There are three extensive plains in this region — ^the Plain 
of Pegu, the Plain of Siam, and the Plain of Tonquin. The 
Phdn of Pegu adjoins the Gulf of Martaban — an off-set of the 
Bay of Bengal : the Plain of Siam lies at the head of the Gulf 
of Siam, which is an arm of the China Sea : the Plain of Ton- 
quin adjoins the Gulf of Tonquin, which is a more northerly 
arm of the China Sea. 

Rivers. — ^The Indo-Chinese peninsula has four great rivers 
— ^the Irawady, Saluen, Meinam, and Mekon. The Irawady 
and Saluen flow into the Gulf of Martaban ; the Meinam into 
the Gulf of Siam ; and the Mekon into the China Sea. 

CuHAXE AND PilODUCTiONB. — ^Throughout the Indo-Chinese 
countries the climate is hot, especially so in the low grounds 
near the coast, where the air is often unhealthy. The rains 
are very abundant, but are confined to a brief season of the 
year. As in India Proper, the changes of the seasons depend 
upon the monsoons. In the long and narrow region of the 
IkuJay peninsula, the heat of the Torrid Zone is tempered by 
the innuence of the seas on either side, and the climate of 
Singapore, at its southward extremity, is not so hot as that 
of Maaras. 

In all these countries, the productions of the vegetable 
kingdom are of the highest value. The forests comprehend 

2r 
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many valuable kinds of wood, and various drugs, spices, and 
gums are native to this region. The mineral wealth is 
also considerable, and gold is extensively employed in Siam 
for purposes of architectural adornment and numerous other 
uses. 

Population and Industry. — ^Burmah is believed to contain 
about three millions of inhabitants ; Siam between five and 
six millions ; and Anam about thirteen miUions. So that the 
entire region perhaps comprehends about twenty-two roiilioDs 
of inhabitants. The Indo-Chinese are a race bearing more re- 
semblance to the Chinese than to the people of India. They 
are more robust in frame than the Hindoos, but are short in 
stature, compared to the European type. Their skin is of a 
dark sallow brown, or oUve colour. 

The industry of these countries isprincipally agricultural. 
Bice is the prune article of food. The sugar-cane is exten- 
sively grown, especially in Siam. The mulberry is also an 
object of extensive cmture, for the sake of the silk-worm, 
which is largely reared in Cochin-China and Tonquin. Cotton, 
indigo, and tobacco, are grown ; but the produce of these and 
other articles of tropical growth is due rather to the spon- 
taneous fertility of the soU than to any skill bestowed upon 
their culture. 

A large amount of trade is carried on by the people of 
Siam and Cochin-China. The Chinese are the chief agents in 
this traffic. Great numbers of Chinese are settled in the 
cities of Siam and Cochin-China, and the maritime traffic of 
south-eastern Asia (both insular and continental) is chiefly in 
their hands. The English commerce with these countries 
has been extending of late years, especially in the case of 
Siam. 

Government, &c. — ^The native governments of all these 
countries are despotic, and the condition of the people is, in 
most respects, one of semi-barbarism. The most abject and 
servile submission is exacted from the inferior ranks by their 
superiors of every grade. The punishment of offences is 
marked by extreme severity, as, indeed, is the case in all 
Asiatic countries. The Buddhist worship uniformly prevails, 
and its rites are celebrated with great pomp and display. The 
temples are gorgeously decorated, and there is much of bar- 
baric wealth ana splendour in the palaces of the sovereign 
and the chief nobles. 
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Towns. — ^The principal towns in the countries of India be- 
yond the Ganges are as follow : — 

Countriu. Towns. 

BuBXAH Ava, Amarapoon. 

BiAX Bang-kok, Ayuthia. 

Anax Hu^ Kachao, Saigon 

Ava, the chief city of Burmah, stands on the Irawady ; as 
also does Amarapoora, a short distance above the capital 
Bang-koky the capital of Siam, is (m the river Meinam, near 
its mouth : it is a busy emporium of maritime trafi&c, a large 
X>ortion of the inhabitants living in floating houses, upon rafts 
moored in the river. Many of the inhabitants are Chinese. 
HtLi, the capital of the Empire of Anam, is on the east side of 
the peninsula, upon the coast of Cochin-China. iTocAao is the 
chief place in the province of Tonquin, further to the north- 
ward. 

Cambodia, once an independent and x>owerful kingdom, oc- 
cupies a frontier position between Cochin-China and Siam, cmd 
is now chiefly induded within the territory of the latter state. 
The gum known as gamboge is derived hence. 

The population in the interior of the peninsula c(»sist8 of 
the Laos, or Shan tribes, some of whom are nearly independent, 
while others are subject either to Siam, Cochin-China, or China 
Proper. 

The greater part of the Malay peninsula belongs to Siam, 
but there are some small Malay States in the southern portion 
of the peninsula. 



The British Possessions in the Indo-Chinese peninsula 
consist chiefly of provinces which have been acquired by con- 
quest from tne Empire of Burmah. The names of these pos- 
sessions, with their chief towns, are as follow : — 

AsBAX Qowbatty. 

Abaoak Aracan, Akjab. 

Pbou .'. Rangoon, Martalwn. 

Tkmasberim Moulmein, TkYoy, HezguL 

Pkmano Geoigetown. 

MAI.AOCA MaTaoca. 

BiNOAFORX Singapore. 

AssAK is a long valley, watered by the upper and middle 
portions of the Brahmapootra river. 
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Aragan is a narrow strip of country lying along the east side 
of the Bay of Bengal Its moist chmate and marshy plains 
enable it to furnish a vast quantity of rice, which is exported 
from Akyab. 

Pegu was formerly the southwardly province of Burmah. 
It includes the delta of the Irawady, a fertile but unhealthy 
region. Rangoon, on one of the branches of the river, is an 
important seat of trade. 

The provinces known by the general name of Te37asserim 
range along the eastern side of the Gulf of Martaban. The 
town of Moulmein, near the mouth of the river Saluen, is their 
chief port, and is an important seat of trade. 

Penang (or Prince of Wales Island, as it is also called) is a 
small, but beautiful and fertile island, off the west coast of 
the Malay peninsula. The town of Malacca is on the western 
coast of the peninsula, further to the southward. 

Singapore, at the extremity of the Malay peninsula, is 
the most important commercial station of this region, and is 
one of the great marts of British commerce in the East. The 
town of Singapore is upon an island of the same name, 
which is divided from the mainland by a narrow strait 
Singapore is little more than one degree to the north of the 
equator. 

Penang, Malacca, and Singapore, are together known as the 
Straits' Settlements, from their position on the Strait of 
Malacca. 



Questions on the Indo-Chinese Countries. 

1. In what part of Asia is the Indo-Chinese peninsula situated T By what 

seas is it bordered upon either side? 

2. What three countries are contained within the Indo-Chinese peninsula? 

Point out their positions on the map. 
8. Name the plains that belong to this region. What seas do they a<^oin? 

4. What rivers flow through the Indo-Chinese countries? Into what seas? 

5. Say what you know respecting the climate and natural productions of 

this region. 

6. What race of people constitute the inhabitants of these countries? What 

is the distinguishing feature of their industry? 

7. Under what kind of government are these countxies? What form of reli- 

gion prevails? 

8. Name the chief city of Burmah, Siam, and Anam, respectively. Point to 

the place of each upon the map. 

9. Where is Cambodia? What article is derived thence? 

LO. What portions of the Indo-Chinese peninsula belong to Britain? Name as 
many as you can of the British provinces in this region. 

11. Point out the following upon the map— Asaun, Aracan, Pegu, Penang, and 
Singapore. 
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13. In what provinces are the towns of Akynb, Rangoon, and Moulmeln? 

13. What arfcide of produce ia derived extensively from Aracan? What caxf 

ditions of physical geography favour this? 

14. Point on the map to Penang, Halaoca, and Singapore. By what name art 

these three aetUements together known, and why t 



THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 



llie empire of China is extended over more than a fourth 
part of Asia, and comprises an area which is considerably 
greater than that of all Europe. But China itself constitutes 
a portion only of this widely-extended dominion. Tibet, 
Mongolia, Manchooria, and Corea, besides China Proper, are 
included within the Chinese empire. 

1. — China. 

Situation, Boundaries, and Extent. — China is a large 
country of eastern Asia. It is bounded on the north by 
Mongolia, on the east bv the Pacific Ocean, on the south by 
the China Sea ana the Empire of Anam, on the west by Bur- 
mah and Tibet. The area of China is 1,300,000 square miles, 
which exceeds by twenty -six times the magnitude of Eng- 
land. 

Seas, &c.— The Gulf of Pechelee, the Yellow Sea, the East 
Sea, the China Sea, cmd the Gulf of Tonquin, wash different 
portions of the Chinese coast. AU of these belong to the 
I^acific Ocean. 

Mountains and Plain& — The greater part of China is 
mountainous. Its western and south-western provinces, espe- 
cially, are covered with high mountain-chains, the peaks of 
which rise above the snow-line. The mountainK^hain on the 
western border bears the name of Yung-ling. 

The north-eastern part of China is a fertile lowland, known 
as the Plain of China. The lower courses of its two great 
rivers are through this plain, which is very fertile, and consti- 
tutes the most populous portion of the Chinese empire. 

BiVERS. — The two great rivers of China are the Yang-tsze- 
kiang and the Hwang^o, both of which flow in an eastwardly 
dired^ion. The Yang-tsze-kiang is the longest river in the 
eastern half of the globe, and is navigable bv lar^^e vessels for 
many hundreds of miles in the interior ; it flows into the East 
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Sea. The Hwang-ho is not so capable of navigation ; its former 
outlet to the sea was only a short distance north of the mouth 
of the Yang-tsze-kiang, but it has lately altered its course, 
and is said & flow now into the Gulf of rechelee. 

The two rivers next in importance are the Pei-ho or river 
of Pekin, and the Choo-kiang, or river of Canton. The Pei-ho 
flows into the Gulf of Pechelee; the Choo-kiang into the 
China Sea. Some laige lakes adjoin the course of the Yang- 
tsze-kiang. 

Cldiatb and Productions. — ^The climate of China is gene- 
rally temperate, but it is one of great extremes at opposite 
seasons. The summers are very hot, and the winters exces- 
sively cold. This is the case fidl over central and eastern 
Asia. 

Of natural productions, the tea-plant is the most remark- 
able. It is a snrub of moderate size, which grows abundantly 
in the south-eastern provinces of the country (Kwang-tung, 
Fo-kien, and Che-kiang), where it is cultivated with great dili- 
gence. T^e leaves are gathered at particular seasons, and 
according to the period at which they are picked, and the 
process of drying which they afterwards undergo, they form 
either the black or green teas of commerce. 

China abounds in useful and valuable productions of the 
vegetable world. The orange, mulberry, jujube, sugar-cane, 
and cotton-plant, are native to its soil, and flourish throughout 
its middle and most favoured belt of coimtry. The mineral 
produce is also of high value. Good coal abounds. The 
mountain-provinces of the south-west yield the precious 
metals, and ores of iron, copper, lead, tin, and mercury are 
extensively distributed through various parts of the country. 

Population and Industry. — China is said to contain up- 
wards of three hundred and sixty millions of inhabitants, a 
number which probably equals a third part of the human 
race. It is by no means certain that this is the case, but it 
is not improbable, and the amount — ^vast as it is — ^implies a 
less ratio of population to the square mile than occurs in 
England. China abounds in large cities, and the banks of its 
rivers and canals literally swarm with human life. Great 
numbers of Chinese emigrate annually, and they are settled 
numerously in every part of the eastern Archipelago. 

The industry of China embraces alike agriculture, manufao- 
tm-es, and commerca The mass of the population derive 
their subsistence from the soil, which is tilled with extreme 
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care, and the pursmt of agriculture is held in the highest 
osteem. Bice is the chief sui^icle of food. Of manufactures, 
silk and cotton are the most important. The silkworm is a 
native of China, and is reared in vast numbers throughout 
the middle and southern provinces. The manufacture of 
earthenware is also of national importance, and the term by 
which the finer description of pottery is commonly known in 
our own country indicate the fact of its original derivation 
from China. A great nimiber of earths and other mineral 
substances are employed in this manufacture, and a place 
called Kin-te-ching (in the inland province of Kiang-see, south 
of the Yang-tsze river) is its central seat. The carving of 
ivory, the making of caddies, trays, and other lacquered ware, 
various works in metal, and, more than all, the suii of print- 
ing from raised blocks, indicate the skill and ingenuity of the 
Chinese artisan. 

The trade of China is immense. Tea is supplied thence in 
vast quantities, not only to the different coimtries of Europe 
and the United States, which maintain a maritine intercoiu'se 
with the Chinese ports, but also, by overland traffic, to the 
countries of northern and cential Asia. Tea is not less a 
necessary of life to the Mongol shepherd and the half-savage 
Kirghiz than to the civilised native of European lands. 

Besides tea, the Chinese export silk and nankeen stuffs, 
porcelain, lacquered wares, ivory, and various ornamental 
articles. They import the cotton and woollen cloths of Bri- 
tain, and the opiimi of British India, together with a great 
variety of articles from the islands of the East Indian Archi- 
pelago — as pepper, betel-nut, sandal-wood, ebony, ivory, 
motherof-pearl, with edible birds'-nests and tripang, (or sea- 
slug,) the two latter being highly valued as articles of food. 

Two public works stand in evidence of the industry of the 
Chinese people — ^the Great Wall, and the Grand Canal. The 
former runs for twelve himdred and fifty miles along the 
northern border-line of China, over hill and valley, and was 
built in order to protect the country from Tartar invasion — a 
purpose which, like all similar works, it failed to fulfil. The 
Grand Canal extends for seven hundred miles through the 
great plain, and has hitherto formed the main highway for 
the conveyance of rice and other articles to the capital. But 
recent changes in the course of the Hwang-ho (which has 
abandoned ite former bed, and made for itself a new channel, 
into the Gulf of Pechelee) have destroyed portions of the 
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canal, and rendered it necessary to adopt a seaward loate for 
the commercial intercourse between Pekin and the proTiiices 
to the southward. 

Divisions a>t) Towns. — China is divided into eighteen pro-J 
vinces. It is only the coastdistricts that have hitherto been 
visited (except on rare occasions) by Europeans, and little is 
known of the interior. 

The cities of China are generally of large size— many of 
them said to have each several hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants. The capital of the empire, Pekin, is stated to contain 
two millions of people. Among the most important, besides 
Pekin, are Shang-hae, Nankin, and Han-yang — all three situ- 
ated within the valley of the Yang-tsze — Hang-chow, Ning- 
po, Fuh-chow, and Amoy, on the coast to the south of the 
Vang-tsze — and Canton, above the mouth of the Choo-kiang, 
on the south coast. 

Pekin, the capital of the Chinese Empire, is in the north- 
east part of the country, near the river Pei-ho, and not 
far from the Great WalL Nankin, which ranks second in 
importance, is on the south bank of the Yang-tsze. The 
stream of the Yang-tsze is the great highway of the interior 
commerce of China, and a numerous population is found upon 
its banks. 

Shang-hae, on the coast, at the southern entrance to the 
great river, has since 1842 (when it was first opened to Euit>- 
pean commerce) become yearly more important as a commer- 
cial emporium, and is now a great centre of the tea trade. 

Canton, long the sole point of intercourse between the 
Chinese and the people of other lands, and the single em- 
porium of the tea trade, is at the head of an extensive estuary 
into which the river called Choo-kiang falls. A group of islands 
lies off the entrance of this river : one of the group (the 
second in point of size) is Hong-kong, which belongs to Bri- 
tain. On a tongue of land upon the western side of the 
estuary is Macao, which belongs to the Portuguese. 

The large islands of Formosa and Hainan lie off the coast of 
China, and belong to that country. 

Government, &c. — ^The government of China is a strict 
despotism, based throughout upon the assumption of parental 
authority. The emperor is the recognised vicegerent of 
heaven, and the father of all his subjects ; through all the 
gradations of society the same notion of parental authority is 
carefully preserved. The mandarins (as the various civil and 
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military authorities of China are styled by Europeans) consti- 
tute nine different orders of rank, each in regular subordina- 
tion to that immediately above it. The prevailing religion is 
Buddhism. 



The island of Hong-Kong was ceded to Britain in 1842. It 
is hilly, watered, and tolerably healthy, and its situation, off 
the entrance of the Cwiton river, gives it political and com- 
mercial importance. Its area is thirty-six square miles. Its 
populaticm, which now numbers upwards of 80,000, consists 
principally of Chinese. The chief town is Victoria, on the 
north coast of the island. 



2.— Tibet. 

Tibet, an inland country, is to the west of China, and is 
divided from India by the Himalaya Mountains. It consists 
of a vast plateau, upwards of 16,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and consequently cold in respect of climate. Besides 
the Himalaya Mountains, on its southern border, the table- 
land of Tibet is crossed by stupendous mountain-chains — ^the 
Karakorum and the Kuen-lun — ^which extend through it in 
the direction of east and west. Numerous rivers originate 
in this elevated r^on, and descend thence to the siuround- 
ing plains. The Yarrow, or San-poo, which is believed after- 
wards to join the Brahmapootra, has its course through Tibet. 
The lake of Rakas Tal, lying at an elevation of 15,200 feet, 
gives origin to the Sutlej, and the main stream of the Indus 
originates in the high mountain-region of Western Tibet. 

The industry of Tibet is almost wholly pastoraL Vast 
herds of sheep, mountain goats, and buffaloes, are reared, and 
suppljr the materials for extensive traffic. The fine hair of 
the Tibetan goat is woven into the shawls of Cashmere. 

Though mider the recognised sovereignty of China, the 
native institutions of Tibet appear to be little interfered with. 
The real sovereign of the country is the Grand Lama, or high 
priest of the Buddhist religion, of which Tibet is the seat. 
The town of Lassa, which forms his residence, is the capital 
of the country. 

The regions known as Ladakh and Little Tibet are to the 
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westward of Tibet Proper. They embrace the elevated tract 
of country which adjoins the north-western declivities of the 
Himalaya, and are thinly inhabited by a people of pastor<d 
habits. 



3.— Mongolia. 



Mongolia comprehends a vast region of central Asia, 
stretching from Tibet and China to the borders of Siberia, 
and including the desert tract known as the Gobi or Shamo * 
It consists for the most part of a succession of moderately- 
elevated plains, which have a gradual descent towards the 
region STuroimding the lake of Lop and the course of the 
river Eivgheu. The great chain of the Thian-shan, or Celes- 
tial Mountains, stretches through central Asia in the direc- 
tion of east and west, and forms a leading division in Chinese 
geography. 

Mongolia is wholly a pastoral region. The bulk of its popu- 
lation are nomades, whose wealth consists in their flocks and 
herds, and whose habits are those which uniformly belong to 
such a mode of life. The entire belt of central Asia, from 
the banks of the Amoor to those of the Volga, is termed by 
its wandering inhabitants *Hhe Land of Grass," and vast 
tracts of pasture-groimd, alternating at intervals with moun- 
tains, rivers, and lakes, constitute its characteristic feature. 
In such a region, the aspect of social life remains almost un- 
changed from generation to generation. The Mongol of the 
present day is a shepherd, and (when occasion requires) a 
warrior, as his ancestors were in the days of Timour and 
Genghiz Khan. 

The few towns are found upon the frequented routes of 
commerce. Cashgar, Yarhand^ and KhoteUy in the western 
part of the empire, to the southward of the Thian-shan, are 
within the tract of coimtry known as Chinese Turkestan (or 
Little Bucharia), and are of considerable size. 



4. — ^Manchooria. 

Manchoorta is an extensive but little known tract of 
country lying east of Mongolia, and limited on the northward 

* See page 149. 
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"by the course of the river Amoor, which forms the frontier 
between the Chinese and Bussian dominions. Both Man- 
chooria and Mongolia were formerly included luider the gene- 
ral appellation of Chinese Tartary. The southern province 
of Manchooria, which is called Leaotong, is inhabited princi- 
pally by Chinese. 



5, — COREA. 



CoREA is a peninsula which stretches southward from Man- 
chooria, between the Yellow Sea and the Japan Sea. Its in- 
habitants are exceedingly jealous of intercourse with strangers, 
and the interior is unknown to Europeans. 

The Loo-choo Islands, a group lying 400 miles to the east 
of the Chinese mainland, are a dependency of China. Some 
distance northward of this group is Sulphur Island, which 
is a volcano, whence sulphurous vapours are continually 
emitted. 



Questions on the Chotese Empire. 

1. Name the countries that are included "within the Chinese Empire, and 

point to their places on the map. 

2. How is China bounded? What is its size as compared with that of Eng- 

land? 
8. What seas wash the shores of China ? To what ocean do they belong ? 

4. What is the general aspect of China, as to natural features ? Which parts 

of the country are most moimtainous ? What part forms a lowland 
plain? 

5. Name the two chief rivers of China, and trace out their courses upon the 

map. 

6. What two rivers come next in importance to the above ? Into what seas 

do they flow? 

7. By what characteristics is the climate of China distinguished? 

8. Among the natural productions of China, which ranks flrst in importance ? 

State what you know concerning it. 

9. Mention some other of the natural productions of China, veg^etable and 

mineral. 

10. To what number is the population of China supposed to amount ? Is this 

number, relatively to the area of the two countries, greater or less than 
the ratio of population in England ? 

11. Give some particulars respecting the industrial pursuits of the Chinese 

people. 

12. What constitutes the chief item in the foreign trade of China? What 

other articles do the Chinese export? 

13. What articles do tlie Chinese derive from the East Indian Archipelago? 

14. By what two great public works 1b China distinguished? Which of the 

two is the more really useful? 

15. Name the capital city of China, and point it out upon the map. 
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16. MentaoQ some othera of the principal dtiesctfChJiia. Poizitoiitihevplaoei 

upon the map. 

17. Upon what river is Nankin? What other places are within the valley of 

the lame stream ? 

18. "Where is Shang-hae? What branch of trade is carried on thero? To 

what dty was this trade, until a recent period, restricted? 

19. What two large islands lie off the coast of China? Point than oat npon 

the map. 

20. What form of government prevails in China? What la the prevuling 

religion? 

21. Where is Hong-kong? What kind of island is It^ as to natural features? 

To what nation does it belong ? 
22 What kind of country is Tibet, as to its physical features? 

23. Of what religion is Tibet the seat? How is the head (or high priest) of 

this relision styled ? 

24. Name tlio chief city of Tibet, and find out its place upon the vaap. 

25. Wliat are the chief physical features of Mongolia ? What desert does it 

include? 

26. By what habits of life are the Mongols distinguished ? 

27. What three towns are within the Ihnits of Chinese Turkestan T Point out 

their p'aces on the map. 
S8. Where is Manchooria ? What river forms its noitherly limit? 
29. Where is Corea ? By what are its inhabitants distinguished T 
80. Where are the Loo-choo Islaadst Point to thdr pli^ on tiie map. 



TUEKESTAN. 



SmjATioN, &c. — ^TuiiKESTAN is an extensive re^on of cen- 
tral Asia, reaching from the western limits of Mongolia to the 
shores of the Caspian Sea. The more eastwardly portion of 
this region is within the Chinese frontier, and is distinguished 
as Chinese Turkestan ; its westwardly division — ^which is the 
tract of country referred to in this section— constitutes several 
independent States, each under the rule of a Khan. 

Independent Turkestan is bounded on the north by Bussia, 
on the east by the Chinese Empire, on the south by Afglumis- 
tan and Persia, on the west by the Caspian Sea. Its area is 
probably equal to a million of square miles. 

Natural Features. — ^The greater part of Turkestan forms 
a lowland plain, which slopes towards the Sea of Aral Many 
parts of this plain are desert, but it includes some watered 
and fertile districts. These are chiefly found in the south- 
east, towards the Chinese border, and in the neighbourhood of 
the mountain-region to which the Hindoo-Koosh belongs. 

Rivers. — ^Two great rivers belong to Turkestan — ^the Amoo 
or Oxus, and the Syr or Jaxartes. Both of these flow into 
the Sea or Lake of Aral, which has no outlet. 
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Cmmatb and PRODTJonoNB. — ^The climate of this region is 
one of great extremes. In the open and desert plains which 
stretch to the south and east of the Aral, the winters are ex- 
cessively severa Within the momitain-region (that is, the 
south-eastern and eastern parts of the country) many of the 
valleys are well watered, and yield abundant harvests of grain 
and fruit. But the greater part of the country is desert. 

Population and Industry. — Most parts of Turkestan are 
thinly peopled, but the entire region is supposed to have from 
six to eight millions of inhabitants. They are of mixed origin 
and appearance : the majority appear to be of Tartar or 
Mongol race — ^members of the great family of nations that 
compose the bulk of the population of central Asia. Some 
of them consist of nomadic tribes, whose habits are warhke, 
but the larger proportion occupy fixed places of abode, and 
cultivate the sou. Silk is an article of extensive produce upon 
the banks of the Oxus, the mulberry being abundantly reared 
for the purpose. Large numbers of sheep and goats are reared 
by the pastoral tribes, and camels are numerous. The com- 
merce ot the coimtry is almost entirely a transit trade — ^the 
caravans between Bussia on the one side, and Persia, India, 
and. China, on the opposite frontiers, passing through this 
territory. Cotton, com, wool, and skins, are among the chief 
productions of Turkestaju 

DivisiONB and Towns. — ^Turkestan comprehends several 
independent States, each ruled by a Khan or Emir. The three 
most important of the nimiber are : — 

States. Ckitf Tovnu, 

Bokhara Bokhara, Samarcand, Balkh. 

Khiva Khiva. 

KoXAim ....Kokftim, Tashkend. 

Bokhara is the most important of the above. The city of 
Bokhara is situated within the fertile valley of the Zeraf-shan 
river. Saanarcandy which is further to the eastward, on the 
same stream, is an ancient and celebrated city, now decayed. 
Khiva is on a branch of the Oxus or Amoo river. 

Government, &c. — ^The States of Turkestan are strict 
despotisms, and the power of the sword is only controlled by 
the authority of the Koran — ^the Mohammedan ritual of faith. 
The population are imiformly followers of the religion of 
Mohammed. 
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ASIATIC RUSSIA. 

Asiatic Eussia comprises two distinct territories — one of 
them, Siberia, of vast size ; the other, T&ANBOAUCASiAy of 
much smaller extent. 

1. — Transcaucasia. 

Situation, &c. — ^The name of Transcaucasia* is given to 
a territory situated to the southward of Mount Caucasus, and 
occupying the isthmus which intervenes between the Black 
and Caspian Seas. It is bounded on the north by the chain 
of Mount Caucasus, on the east by the Caspian Sea, on the 
south by Persia and Asiatic Turkey, and on the west by the 
Black Se&. The entire region perhaps comprehends about 
80,000 square miles. 

Mountains, &c. — ^The greater part of Transcaucasia is 
mountainous. The chain of the Caucasus rises above the 
snow-line, and its higher portions exceed 10,000 feet above the 
sea. El-burz, which is the highest point of the chain, reaches 
upwards of 18,000 feet, which is a greater height than that of 
Mont Blanc. The only road wluch crosses the Caucasus 
attains, at the summit of the pass, an elevation of 8,000 feet. 

The country lying further south, towards the Persian 
border, includes part of the plateau of Armenia. Mount 
Ararat, upwards of 17,000 feet high, is within its limits, near 
the border-line of Persia and Turkey. 

KiVERS. — The Kour (ancient Cyrus), and its tributary the 
Aras (ancient Araxes), are the chief rivers of Transcaucasia. 
They both flow, by the single stream of the Kour, into the 
Caspian Sea. The large lake of Goukcha, or Sevan, which is 
within Bussian Armenia, is connected with the stream of the 
Aras. 

Climate and Productions. — ^The climate of Transcaucasia, 
though temperate on the average, is yet one of great extremes. 
In the plains towards the Caspian, the heats of siunmer are 
excessive, while the winter is one of prolonged and extreme 
severity. This is especially the case in the open plains of 
the Annenian plateau. 

The productions of the soil constitute the chief wealth of 
this territory. There are extensive forests, in which wild 
animals (among them the boar and the antelope) abound; 

* That is, beyond the Caocasui. 
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and the watered valleys yield plentiful crops of grain, besides 
fruits. Both the vine and the mulberry flourish, and the 
cotton-plant thrives. 

Population and Industry. — ^The total population of Trans- 
caucasia is estimated at little more than two and a half 
millions. The^ comprise people of various races and creeds, 
but the majority are Qeorgians and other people of what is 
called the Circassian stocL The inhabitants of the Caucasus 
have been famed, in all ages, for their personal beauty, and 
thej still preserve this reputation. The Georgian and C^- 
cassian girls, sold as slaves in the markets of Constantinople, 
were derived from this region. This traffic has been in great 
measure checked within recent years, owing to the inter- 
ference of Bussian authority. 

There is httle of regular industry in Transcaucasia. The 
mountain tribes have been almost continually engaged in 
warfare with Bussia, since they came imder the nominal sub- 
jection of that power, at the beginning of the present century. 
Agriculture is pursued to a limited extent. 

Divisions and Towns. — ^Transcaucasia is divided »by the 
Russians into four governments. The larger portion of the 
whole region is known to Em'opeans as Georgia, while other 
parts of the territory are called Mingrelia, Imeritia, Shirvan, 
and Bussian Armenia. 

Georgia includes the chief part of the valley of the Kour, 
and contains the town of Tiflis, the capital of the whole terri- 
tory. Tiflis is on the river Kour, and at the southward 
termination of the great road which crosses the Caucasus. 

The only other town of any considerable importance is 
Brivan, situated within Bussian Armenia, not far from the 
foot of Mount Ararat. Erivan stands on a small tributary of 
the river Ara& 

2. — Siberia. 

Situation, &c. — Siberia includes all the northern belt of 
the Asiatic continent, comprising the vast plain which slopes 
from the Altai Momitains to the Arctic Ocean. 

Siberia is boimded on the north by the Arctic Ocean, on the 
east by the Pacific, on the south by the Chinese Empire and 
Turkestan, and on the west by Bussia in Europe. Its area is 
greater than that of all Europe, probably equalling four millions 
of square miles. 
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Seas, Gulfs, akd Islands. — ^The followizig belong to the 
coasts oi Siberia :— 



GulfofObL 
Gulf of Yinesei. 
Behring Strait 



Sea of Kamchatka. 

Sea of Okotak, or KurQe Sea. 



Behring Strait is the channel that divides Asia from the 
continent of America. It is about sixty miles across in its 
narrowest part. 

The Liakhov (or New Siberian) Islands are off the north 
coast of Siberia. The peninsula of Kamchatka and the chain 
of the Kurile islands are on its eastern side. 

Natural Features. — Siberia is a vast lowland-plam. The 
Altai Mountains form its southern border, and impsurt diversity 
of surface to the country which adjoins their base. Great 
level plains, or steppes, stretch out thence to the northward, 
and become more barren and desolate as they approach the 
shores of the Polar Sea. Towards the latter they form a level 
waste of ice and snow during the larger portion of the year, 
converted into a series of swamps and marshy lakes during 
the brief summer of these high latitudes. 

The easterly division of Siberia is less generally level than 
its westeriy portion. A high chain of mountains, several 
among which are active volcanoes, extends through the penin- 
sula of Kamchatka. 

Rivers and Lakes. — ^The three great rivers of northern 
Asia — Obi, Yenesei, and Lena— belong to Siberia. Each of 
these streams has a course of between two and* three thousand 
miles before its waters reach the ocean, but the high latitudes 
through which they flow prevent their being much navigated, 
excepting in their upper portions. Many of their tributaries, 
however, which run in a direction transverse to that of the 
main streams (or east and west), are extensively used as 
channels of intercourse. 

The rivers Irtish, Tobol, and Ishim, are the chief tributaries 
of the Obi. The chief tributary of the Yenesei is the river 
Angara, which flows out of Lake Baikal, the largest fresh-water 
lake of Asia. 

Climate and Productions.— The climate of Siberia is cold 
It is only in the south that a moderate temperature is expe- 
rienced. The extreme north, towards the shores of the Arctic 
Sea, exceeds any other region on the globe in the intense 
severity of its winter, which is prolonged through nearly ten 
months of the year. 
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Siberia, however, has natural productions of great value. 
These are of two kinds, belonging to distinct divisions of the 
natural world — ^metals and furs. The former occur in the 
neighbourhood of the Ural and the Altai Mountains, in both 
of which localities gold is worked to a considerable extent. 
Mines of silver and lead are also worked in the Altai region, to 
the east of Lake Baikal Iron, copper, and many other metallic 
and mineral productions, as well as valuable masses of por- 
phyry and other marbles, are also supplied by Siberia. Mala- 
chite (which is a carbonate of copper) is extensively derived 
thence. 

The other source of wealth is found in the variety and 
abundance of animals furnished by nature with warm coats 
of fur, to enable them to withstand the cold of a Siberian 
climate. Among these are the sable, otter, minx, ermine, fox, 
and many others ; but their numbers have materially dimi- 
nished under the pursuit of the Bussian himters. 

Population and Industry. — Siberia has not more than two 
millions of inhabitants. By far the larger portion of it is too 
cold and dreary to be fitted for permanent habitation, but 
there are fertile and cultivated tracts in the south, towards 
the mountain-re^on of the Altai and the shores of Lake 
Baikal The native tribes of Siberia are chiefly hunters and 
fishers : the Bussians use this coimtry as a place of exile, and 
the unhappy prisoners transported thither are condemned to 
work in the mines. 

An extensive ^commerce is maintained between Bussia and 
China, through the medium of Siberia. Tea, and other pro- 
ductions of China, are thus brought, by a long land journey 
(with the frequent aid of river navigation), into the north pf 
Europe. The Bussian and Chinese traders meet at Kiakhta, 
to the south of Lake Baikal, on the line of frontier between 
the two empires. 

The native tribes of Siberia are for the most part idolaters. 
Those dwelling in the eastern parts of the coimtry exhibit a 
low and barbeurous condition of life, and are almost indepen- 
dent of Bussian control The people of Kamchatka are of 
short stature : they have few settled habitations, and are 
remarkable for the extent to which they use the dog fov the 
purpose of draught, as we do the horse. 

Divisions and Towns.— Siberia is divided into tw<^ grea/b 
governments— eastern and western — ^the principal towns in 
which are as follow : — 
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O&vemmenti. Towttt, 

Western Siberia Tobolsk, Ekaterinberg, Omsk. 

Eabtekn Siberia Irkutsk, Kiakhta, Yakutsk, Petropavlovsk!. 

Irkutsk, the capital of eastern Siberia, is the largest and 
most important city in the whole region. It stands on the 
river Angara, a short distance below its issue fronoL Lake 
Baikal The town of Petropavlovski* is on the east coast of 
Kamchatka, Tobolsk, the largest city of western Siberia, is at 
the junction of the river Tobol with the Irtish, the chief tribu- 
tary of the ObL Omsk is situated at the point where the river 
Om joins the Irtish. 

The Russian territory in this part of the world has been 
considerably extended within recent years. In the east, it 
now includes the whole country Iving northward of the great 
river Amour ; and in the west, tne extensive tract occupie«i 
by the Kirghiz hordes. The Kirghiz are a wandering people, 
or pastoral habits, divided into three great hordes, who range 
over the steppes that stretch to the north of the sea of Aral 



QUESTIONB on TUBKEBTAN AND ASIATIC BUSSIA. 

1. To what part of Asia is the name of Turkestan given ? Foint it out upon 

the map. 

2. How is Independent Turkestan bounded? 

8. What constitutes the chief natural feature of Turkestan ? 

4. Name the two principal rivers of this region, and trace their courses on the 

map. 
t. By what is the oUmate of Turkestan distinguished T Which parts of the 

country are most productive ? 

6. Say what vou know concerning the people of Turkestan, as to t^eir indus- 

tiy, and habits of life. 

7. Tuikestan is divided into several independent states : name the three 

prindpal of these. By what title is the ruler of each distinguished? 

8. Fomt on the map to the places of the following cities— Bokhara and Samar- 

cand. On what river is Khiva? 
0. Asiatic Russia embraces two distinct territories : give their names, and 
point to each upon the map. 

10. What kind of ooimtry is Transcaucasia, as to natural features? What 

fiEunous mountain is within its limits ? 

11. Name the two principal rivers of this region, and trace out their courses 

on the map. 

12. What lake lies within Transcaucasia? With what river is it connected? 
18. What do you know concerning the climate and productions of Trans- 
caucasia? 

14. To what race of people do the minority of the people of Transcaucasis 

• That ifl» harbour of St Peter and St Fftul 
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belonigrf By wliat drcumsiaxice have they been, in all agesj distin- 
guiflhed? 

15. W£at mrtion of this territory is known by the name of Geo]^? What is 

its duef city, and on what river does this stand ? 

16. Where is Eri van? Near what mountain ? 

17. How is Siberia bounded ? What range of mountains divides it fix>m Russia 

in Europe ? What from the Chinese Empire ? 

18. What two golia are on the north coasts of Siberia? What two seas on its 

eastern side ? 

19. What strait adjoins the eastern extremity of Siberia ? What two continents 

does this strait divide ? 

20. What is the great characteristic of Siberia in respect of natural features? 

What kind of coimtiy does it form towards its northern limits ? 

21. Where is £[amchatka ? What kind of ootrntry is it as to natmral features ? 

What cape forms its southern extremity? 

22. Name the uuree great rivers of Siberia, and trace their courses on the map. 

23. What kind of climate has Siberia ? 

24. What natiural productions of value belong to Siberia? Say what you know 

concerning these. 

25. For what purpose is Siberia used by the Russian government ? What are 

the chi^ pursuits of the native tribes ? 

26. At what plMe, on the Siberian and Chinese frontier-line, is commercial 

interooiurse maintained between the Russians and the Chinese? What 
article do the Russian traders obtain from China? 

27. Into what two governments is Siberia divided t What is the ohief town of 

each? 

28. On what rivers are Tobolsk, Omsk, and Irkutsk? 

29. Where is Petropavlovski ? Point out its place upon the map. 
SO; Where is the region of the Eiighiz hordes ? 



EAST INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

SiTXTATiON, &0. — ^The East Indian Archipelago is an insular 
region of vast extent, to the south-eastward of the Asiatic 
continent. It is withm the Torrid Zone, and is crossed by the 
line of the equator. 

Of the islands included within this region, the largest is 
Borneo ; the second in size is Sumatra ; the third in this 
respect is Celebes, and the fourth is Java. Next in order of 
magnitude are the islands of the Philippine and Molucca 
groups. 

Seas, Channels, and Straits. — ^The Pacific Ocean, the 
China Sea, and the Indian Ocean, enclose the region of the 
East Indian archipelago. The various islands which it em- 
braces are diyidea by numberless lesser seas and channels, 
ajnong which are the following : — 



Java Sea. [ flores Sea. 

Celebes Sea. 1 Mindoro (or Sooloo) Sea. 

Banda Sea. I Macnawir Strait. 



Strait of Malacca. 
Strait of Sunda. 
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The Straits of Malacca and Snnda form the two great 
channelfl of entrance to this region from the ivestward. The 
Strait of Malacca divides the island of Sumatra and the Malay 
peninsula : the Strait of Simda intervenes hetween the islands 
of Sumatra and Java. Nearly all ships that proceed from the 
ports of Europe to the coasts of China, or to any of the islands 
of the archipelago, pass through one or other of these 
channels. English vessels — ^whether direct from England, or 
from the ports of India — nearly always use the Strait of 
Malacca, along the shores of which are situated the British 
settlements of Penang, Malacca, and Singapore.* Dutch 
vessels, on the other hand, adopt the Strait of Sunda, which 
adjoins the possessions of Holland in this part of the globe. 

Cldiate and Productions. — ^The climate of the East Lidiau 
archipelago is hot^ but the generally intense heat of the 
torrid zone is here moderated by the influence of the sui^ 
rounding seas. The temperature is hence not so high as upon 
many part49 of the Asiatic mainland. The air is mostly 
healthy, excepting in low and marshy districts. The rains fall 
copiously at particular seasons, which are dependent upon the 
cnange of the monsoon. 

The natural productions of this region are rich in the ex- 
treme. Gold and precious stones, in the mineral department 
of nature, with rich fruits and spices, in the vegetable world, 
distinguish these fertile and beautiful islands of the eastern 
seas. Both gold and diamonds are among the prodactions 
of Borneo. But the grains, aromatic plants, and valuable 
woods, with many curious vegetable productions of the dif- 
ferent islands, are of more real value to man. The tree which 
yields gutta-percha is a native of Borneo and some other of 
the islands. The nutmeg and the clove belong to the smaller 
islands of the Molucca group (or the Spice Islands, as they 
were, from this circumstance, formerly called). Sago is the 
produce of the islands in the more easterly division of the 
archipelago. 

Population and Industry. — ^The entire population of the 
East Indian archipelago is considerably more than twenty 
millions. The island of Java alone has above .eleven millions 
of inhabitants, and the Philippine Islands contain upwards of 
five millions. 

The native races, throughout the archipelago, are in a state 
of semi-barbarism. The Malays are the ruling people, except- 

* Seepage 190. 
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ing in those islands where European supremacy is established ; 
in most of the islands there are various black races, some of 
-whom exhibit a very low condition of savage life. The Malays 
are skilful navigators and active traders. They also cany on 
piracy upon a scale of great extent. Their long war-canoes 
are the terror of the archipelago. A vast number of Chinese 
are found settled in various parts of this region. 

The East Indian archipelago is the theatre of an active 
commerce. The English and l3utch, among European nations, 
and the Chinese among the people of the eastern world, are 
most extensively engaged in this trade. The people of the 
United States are also active agents in it. Spices, gutta- 
percha, coffee, indigo, sugar, cigars, and tortoWshefi, are 
among the productions exported hence to Europe and America. 
lEdible birds*-nests, and the substance called tripang, are among 
the articles in demand among the Chinese. The former of 
these are the nests of a species of swallow, the material com- 
posing which is cemented by a viscous kind ol substance — ^the 
produce of the bird itself : the latter (called also biche de mer, 
or sea-slug) is a gelatinous mass of living matter, belonging to 
the order c^ radiated animals, and found adhering to the rocks 
in certain parts of the Indian archipelago. Both are articles 
of luxury to the Chinese epicure. 

The Dutch, the Spaniards, and the English, exercise sove- 
reignty over a large portion of the East Indian archipelago. 
The IJutch are the masters of Java, of some parts of Sumsr' 
tra, Borneo, and Celebes, and of the smaller islands of the 
Molucca group. The Spaniards possess a considerable portion 
of the Philippine Islands. The JE!nglish claim only the little 
island of Labuan, off the north-west coast of Borneo ; but the 
settlement of Singapore, at the entrance ol the archipelago by 
the Strait of Malacca, is a great emporium of the commerce 
of this insular region. 

BoBNEO is 270,000 square miles in area, or more than three 
times the size of Qreat Britain. Its interior has never been 
explored by Europeans, but the districts lying near the coast 
are fertile and productive in the extreme. High moimtains, 
navigable rivers, and dense forests, are among its natural 
features. 

The western and southern shores of Borneo, with part of 
the east side of the island, are subject to the Dutch, who 
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export the produce of the gold and diamond mines worked in 
the neighbourhood of the western coasts. The province of 
Sarawak, on the north coast, is an independent principality, 
under the rule of a British subject. The larger portion of the 
island, however, is divided among various native states, one of 
which includes the town and territory of Borneo (or Bnmi), 
upon the north side of the island. On the mouth of a navig- 
able river which leads to the town of Borneo is the small 
island of Labium, which belongs to Britain. Labuan contains 
good coal, which is worked by the settlers on the island. 

Sumatra has an area of nearly 150,000 square miles, which 
is three times the size of England. A chain of high mountains 
runs along its western coast. Many parts of the coast are 
imder the rule of the Dutch, whose chief stations are JPadang 
and Bencoolen, both upon the western side of the island 
There are also numerous native states, one of the pnncijMd of 
which is Acheen, near its northern extremity. 

Java is about 45,000 square miles in area — ^that is, not 
much less than the size of England. A chain of lofty volcanoes 
runs through the whole length of the island, from west to east 
Java belongs to the Dutch, and its chief city, Batavia, is the 
capital of the Dutch possessions in the East Indies. The chain 
of smaller islands that stretch to the eastward of Java are also 
chiefly Dutch. The Portuguese, however, have a small settle- 
nient upon the north coast of Timor, the most eastwardly of 
the number. 

Celebes is chiefly divided among natives states, but the 
Dutch possess the south-western part of the island, which 
includes the settlement of Macassar. 

The Molucca Islands, to the eastward of Celebes, are prin- 
cipally Dutch. The most important among them is the small 
island of Amboyna, which is the seat of extensive commerce. 

■ The PniLiPPmB Islands form the most northerly portion 
of the archipelago, and constitute one of the most important 
possessions of the Spanish crown. The largest island of the 
group is called Luzon, which is nearly equal to England and 
Wales in point of size. Mindanao is next in magnitude. 
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All the islands of the Philippine group are moimtainous ; 
they also contain numerous nvers, and are throughout well 
watered, fertile, and productive. Tobacco, sugar, and rice, are 
largely grown there. The chief city is Manilla^ situated on 
the western coast of Luzon. There are numerous English 
and American merchants settled at Manilla^ which is the seat 
of extensive trade. 



JAPAN. 

Situation, &g. — Japan is an insular empire, situated to the 
eastward of the Asiatic continent^ and within the Pacific 
Ocean. It consists of an extensive group of islands, the 
largest of which is caUed Niphon. Eiusiu and Sikokf, to the 
south of Niphon, and Jesso, to the north of that island, are 
the other principal members of the Japan group. The whole 
area of Japan is 160,000 square milefi^-nearly twice the size 
of Great Britain. 

Natural Features. — ^Little is known of the interior of 
Japan, but a chain of lofty mountains is beheved to traverse 
the entire group of islands. Several of these moimtains 
are active volcanoes. Fertile plains and valleys, watered by 
numerous rivers, extend between the mountains and the sea. 

CiJMATE AND PRODUCTIONS. — ^The cliiuate of Japan is tem- 
perate and healthy-r-perhaps not differing materially from 
that of Britain, excepting in its greater extremes of heat and 
cold at particular seasons. Among its productions are in- 
cluded, in the mineral kingdom of natui'e, gold, silver, iron, 
copper, and tin; and, in the vegetable world, trees that yield 
valuable gums and resins, with the tea-plant and the mul- 
berry, lue last is extensively used as the food of the silk- 
worm. 

Population and Industry. — ^The peculation of Japan is 
estimated by some writers at twenty-five millions ; by others, 
at double that amoimt. Nothing is reaUy known on this 
subject, but the coimtry bears the appearance of populous* 
ness, and the cities are of large size. 

The Japanese are an ingenious and a civilised people—' 
though their civilisation, like that of all oriental races, cufifers 
in many respects from European civilisation. Their industry 
is displayed in the careful culture of the land, the good roads 
which connect the various towns and villages, their skilful 
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manufacture of silk, cotton, and japanned wares, and the com- 
mercial intercourse which thej maintain with China, Bice, 
cotton, tobacco, the tearplant, and the mulberry, are among 
the articles of most extensive culture. The art of covering 
metals with varnish {japanninff)denYes its popular appellation 
from this country. Their porcelain displays much skilly and 
possesses a beauty of its own peculiar kmd. 

It is only within the last few years that foreigners have 
been permitted t« visit the ports of Japan. Prior to 1854, 
commercial intercourse was restricted to the Dutch, among 
European nations, and to their neighbours the Chinese. The 
Dutch were allowed to send a couple of ships annually to the 
port of Nangasaki, on the west coast of Eiusiu. But treaties 
of conmierce now exist between Japan and the various govern- 
ments of the United States, Britain, France, and other 
coimtries. 

The government of Japan is a strict despotism, under mili- 
tary forms. The laws are said to be severe, and the punish- 
ments sanguinary. The people appear to be mostly followers 
of the Buddhist religion. 

Towns. — ^The capital city of Japan is Jedo, situated on the 
fiouth-east coast of Niphon, at the head of a fine bay. J^o is 
said to have two miUions of inhabitants. Kanaaawa, nearer 
the sea, is its port Miaho^ on the same island, further to 
the west, is a large city, the residence of the dairi, or chief 
ecclesiastical authority of the empire. ^Hakodadi, on the 
south coast of the island of Jesso, is a considerable conmiercial 
town. 

The island of Segalien, to the northward of Jesso, is divided 
between Japanese and Russian rule. Three of the Kurile 
Islands belong to Japan : the rest of the chain to Eussia. 



Questions on the East Indian Archipelago and Japan. 

1. Where in the East Indian archipelago situated? Which of ita islands i3 

largest t Which second and third, in point of size ? 

2. Nune some of the seas and channels that divide the yariouB udandB of this 

region. 
8. What two straits form the principal channels of entrance to the arcbi- 

pelago, fVom the side of the Indian Ocean? Point them out upon the 

map. 
4. What Kind of climate has the East Indian archipelago ? 
0. Mention some of the natural productions of this part of the globe. 
0. What race (among the native inhabitants) are the ruling people in the 

archipelago ? What are their habits and occupatloa? 
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7. In what artides does the trade of the archii>e1ago chiefly consist What 

nations are the most active agents in this trade? 

8. What portions of the East Indian archipelago belong respectively to the 

Dutch, the Spaniards, and the English? 

9. Fotot to the island of Borneo on the map. How large is this island, as 

compared with Great Biitain? What is known with respect to its 
natural features? 

10. In what part of Borneo is the piindixaliiy of Sarawak? Off what part of 

the coast is Labuan Island? 

11. Point to Sumatra. In which part of this island are the principal Dutch 

settlements ? Mention their names. 

12. Point to Java, and say what you know concerning its natural features. 

Name the chief city of this island, and point it out upon the map. 

13. Where is the island of Celebes? Where the group of the Moluccas? 

Whidi, among the smaller islands of the Molucca group, is most impor- 
tant as a seat of commerce ? 

14. Where are tiie Philippine Islands? Name the largest island of the group, 

and point out its place upon the map. What is its chief town oaUed ? 

15. In what part of Asia are the islands of Japan? What proportion does 

their magnitude bear, as a whole, to that or Great Britain? 

10. What is known respecting the natural features of Japan? What is the 

name of the largest island of the group? 

17. Si^ what you know concerning the climate and productions of Japan. 

18. Mention some particulars respiecting the industry of the Japanese i)eople. 

For what branches of manufacture are they distinguished? 

19. Under what kind of government is Japan? What is the prevailing reli« 

gion? 

20. What city is the capital of Japan ? Point to its place upon the map. 

21. Upon what islands are the towns of Miako, Nangasaki, and Bakodadi? 

roint them out on the map. 



AFEICA. 



Africa is the south-western portion of the Old World, and 
is the only one of its three continents that stretches to the 
southward of the equator. By much the larger portion of its 
surface, however, falls within the northern hemisphere. 

Boundaries and Extent. — ^Africa is bounded on the north 
by the Mediterranean Sea; on the west by the Atlantic 
Ocean ; on the east by the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean ; 
on the south by the Southern Ocean, a name which is given 
to the southwajrdly belt of water in which the Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans mingle. 

Kegarding Africa as a whole, it forms a vast peninsula, 
connected with the Asiatic continent by the Isthmus of 
Suez. 

In point of size, Africa is more than three times larger than 
Europe, but nearly one-third smaller than the Asiatic conti- 
nent. Its area is equal to about 12,000,000 square miles. 

Seas, Gulps, and Channels. — One of the chief things to 
be noticed about Africa is its sohd, unbroken shape, and the 
general regularity of its coast-line. The sea nowhere pene- 
trates any considerable distance towards the interior, and the 
vast bulk of the continent is quite imafiected by its influence. 
Africa has therefore few gulfs or inlets of any extent. 

The Mediterranean Sea on the north, and the Red Sea on 
the east, wash the shores of Africa. The Mediterranean is 
common to all three of the continents of the Old World. 
But it is more European than either Asiatic or A&ican. By 
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far the larger portion of its coast-line is Eiu*opean, and 
while its northwardly coasts exhibit every variety of contour,' 
embracing numerous peninsulas and intervening channels, its 
southward (or African) line of coast is comparatively un- 
broken. 

The Gulf of Sidra and the Gulf x)f Eabes are the two chief 
inlets on the Mediterranean portion of the African coasts. The 
Gulf of Sidta was caUed by the ancients Syrtis major,* and 
was dreaded by them on accoimt of its shallows and shifting 
sands. Tlie Gulf of Eabes, further west, was the SyrtU minor 
of antiquity. 

On the west side of the African continent is the Gulf of 
Guinea, which is a broad arm of the Atlantic. 

On the east side of Africa are the Bed Sea, the Gulf of 
Aden, and the Mozambique Channel. 

Cafes. — ^The following are the most important : — 



On th€ North Coad. 

Cape Blanco. I Cape Ceuta. 
Cape Bon. | Cape SparteL 

On the SotOh Coatt. 
Cape of Good Hope. } Cape Agulhas. 



Cape Bojador. 
Cape Blanco. 
Cape Verde. 



On the West Cocut. 

Cape Palmas. 



Cape Lopez. 
Cape Frio. 



On tJie East Coast. 
Cape Ouardaftii | Cape Delgado. 



Cape Bon makes near approach to the island of Sicily. 
Cape Blanco, on the Mediterranean coast, is the most northerly 
point of the African continent. There is another Cape Blanco, 
a famous headland, on the western side of Africa. 

The most westerly point of Africa is Cape Verde. The 
most easterly is Cape Guardafui. The most southwardly is 
Cane Agulhas. 

Islands. — On the side of the Atlantic are — ^Madeira, the 
Canary Islands, the Cape Verde Islands ; the four islands in 
the Gulf of Guinea (Fernando Po, Princes Island, St Tho- 
mas, and Annabon) ; Ascension^ St Helena, and the Tristan 
d'Acimha group. 

On the side of the Indian Ocean — Madagascar, Bourbon, 
Mauritius, the Comoro Islands, the Seychelle Islands, the 
Amirante group, and Socotra. 

In the "Sed Sea, there are numerous small islets which ad- 
join the African coast, and there are also a few in the Medi- 
terranean. But these are small and unimportant. Madagas- 

* Latin, iyrtis, a qidcksand. 
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car is second only in size to the island of Borneo, and is 
therefore the second-largest island in the world. 

MouNTAixs AND PLAINS. — ^The most extensive known moun- 
tain-system of Africa is that distinguished by the name of 
Atlas. The chains of Mount Atlas (as the whole of the moun- 
tain-region is called) stretch through a large psu-t of Northern 
Africa, parallel to the Mediterranean coasts and the nearest 
portion of the Atlantic shores. The westerly portion of the 
Atlas (that which passes through Morocco) is the most ele- 
vated, and the higher summits there exceed 11,000 feet 
The eastern portions of the system — ^in Algeria, Tunis, and 
Tripoli^^re much less elevated, rarely exceeding 3000 feet. 

A second mountain-system occupies Abyssinia, on the 
eastern side of the African continent, and probably extends 
into the unexplored regions lying south of that country. The 
highlands of Abyssinia are several thousand feet above the 
searlevel, and the summits which rise above their base reach 
in some places an absolute elevation of 15,000 feet. 

A third system of mountains belongs to the western coasts 
of tropical Africa^nd stretches in a direction parallel to the 
Gulf of Guinea. This is known by the general name of Kong 
—a word which is said to signify " mountains." The height 
of the Kong Mountains is not known. 

A fourth mountain-system is that which belongs to the 
extreme south of Africa. A chain called the Nieuveld (and, 
in its eastern part, the Sneeu-berg, or Snowy Mountains) 
stretches through the Cape Colony, in the direction of east 
and west. Its highest summits exceed 10,000 feet. 

The interior of Africa appears to consist of vast plains, 
alternating in some places with tracts of high ground, but 
nowhere exhibiting extended moimtain-chains such as those 
which stretch through the Asiatic continent. To the north- 
ward of the equator, the plains of interior Africa embrace the 
region of the Desexi, and the fertile lowland watered by the 
Niger and the rivers belonging to the basin of Lake Chad. In 
the southern half of Africa, the interior — so far as known- 
consists of watered plains, lying at a considerable elevation 
above the sea, but bordered by tracts of higher ground upon 
either side. The rivers of the interior find their way through 
these bordering high grounds, and descend thence to the 
eastern and western coasts. 
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Deserts. — ^The great natural feature of Africa — surpassing 
all others in magnitude and importance— is its Desert, or 
Sahara, which stretches across the entire breadth of the 
continent, and is by much the largest desert in the world, 
as well as the most perfectly barren of such regions. 

The region known as the Sahara * extends in the direction 
of east and west through three thousand miles, from the 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean to the valley of the Nile. In 
the opposite direction, it is limited by the slopes of Mount 
Atlas on the north, and the basin of the Niger and Lake Chad 
to the southward, having a breadth which averages a thousand 
miles. This immense region is not uniformly bcmren, nor does 
its surface exhibit perfect uniformity of aspect. 

In general, the African desert forms a plateau of moderate 
elevation (averaging from 1000 to 1500 feet above the sea). 
In some places, chains of hills cross this plateau, and rise to 
several himdred feet above its level. The surface of the wil* 
demess exhibits, however, for the most part, a sandy or gravelly 
waste, furrowed at frequent intervals by the beds of water- 
coursesy which are dry during ten months of the year. The 
absence of running streams is the most marked characteristio 
of the desert Springs occur at distant intervals ; and, wher- 
ever they are found, an oasis f of verdure is created. 

The most sterile portion of the Sahara is its westerly divi- 
sion — ^that is, the part intermediate between Fezzan and the 
shores of the Atlantic. Extensive tracts are there covered 
with dry and heated sand, raised into hillocks which shift 
their place under the influence of the wind. The oases are 
there at longer distances apart than is the case in its more 
eastwardly portion. 

There are some extensive deserts in Southern Africa, to- 
wards the extremitv of the continent in that direction. They 
consist of arid ana gravelly plains, locally known as karroos. 
The Great Karroo is within the southward division of the Cape 
Colony. The desert of Kalahari is to the north of the Orange 
river. 

* That is, fhe Desert, which is what the word Sahara (Arabic) means. In 
pronouncing this word, the accent should be laid ui>on the first syllable, the 
second a being short, tiius, S^QiAra. 

t The word oan$ is probably derived from a Coptic term signii^ing " a 
resting-place.** The perennial spring of water naturally becomes the resting- 
place ofthe traveller across the wilderness. The oasis of the desert — possess- 
mg verdure in the midst of surrounding sterility— has been often likened to 
an iflland in the midst of the ocean. 
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Rivers. — ^The longest river of Africa is the Nile, which 
flows into the Mediterranean. The most distant source of 
the Nile has not yet been visited by Europeans, but the river 
probably rises to the south of the equator, and has a course 
of at least 3000 miles before reaching the sea. 

The Nile is formed by the junction (near the town of Khar- 
toom, in Nubia) of two great streams, distinguished as the 
White Nile and the Blue Nile. The former, which is the 
more westerly of the two, is the longer arm of the river. The 
Blue Nile, however, which rises in the mountains of Abys- 
einia, has the greater volume of water above the point of 
junction. Below the jimction of its two great branches, the 
Nile has only one tributary — ^the Atbara, or Tecazze. It 
flows onward to the Mediterranean, through a further course 
of 1400 miles, without being joined by a single stream. 

The other chief rivers of Africa are — 

Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean, 

Congo through Loanflo and Congo- 

Coaiusa Angola. 

^^^p"} S<mthemA«c 



Senegal through SenegamUa. 

Gambia da 

Bio Grande do. 

Kiger, or Quorra Central AMoa. 



Flowing into the Indian Ocean, 

Zambesi through interior of Southern Africa. 

Lakes. — ^The northern half of Africa contains the follow- 
ing :— 

Lake Chad, ...situated in Soudan 

Lake Dembca ~ Abyssinia. 

Lake Eeroun Egypt. 

The largest is Lake Chad, which covers several thousand 
square miles during seasons of flood, but is greatly contracted 
at other times, and is httle more than a vast swamp. It 
receives the waters of an extensive system of rivers, among 
which the Shary and the Yeou are the most considerable. 
Lake Chad has no outlet : its water is fresh. 

Several extensive lakes are known to exist in the interior 
of Southern Africa, and two of the number — ^Lake Ujiji and 
Lake Ukerewe — ^have been recently visited, for the first time, 
by Europeans.* Lake Maravi (or xTYassi), and Lake Ngami, 



* These two lakes— the former of them 380 miles in length— are witiiin the 
space comprehended between the equator and the parall^ of 8** W S. lat.* and 
""t a distance of about 600 miles from the eastern coasts of the continent. 
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-are also lai^ge bodies of water, in the southern interior of this 
continent. 



Examination Questions. 

1. How Is Africa bounded, and what la its position with reference to the 

other diyiaions of the Old World? 

2. What proportion does Africa bear. In point of size, to the European and 

Asiatic continents? 
8. By what is Africa distinguished, as a whole, in respect of its shape, or 
external contour? 

4. What two gulfs occur on the Mediterranean coasts of AMca? Give their 

ancient^ well as their modem nfones. 

5. What gulf is on the west side of tiie Africaa continent? What arms of the 

sea on its eastern side? Point them out on the map. 

6. Name some of the principal capes of A&ica, i>ointing to their places on the 

map. 

7. What ca])e8 form respectiyely the most northern and southern points 

of the African continent? What two its most eastern and western 
points? 

8. Poiint on the map to the foUowing^-Oape of Good Hope, Gape Falmas, 

Gape Bojador, Ca^M Spartel, and Cape Delgado. 

9. Name the prindpal islands of AMca on the side of the Atlantic, pointing 

them out upon the map. 

10. Name the islands on the side of the Indian Ocean. Which is largest of the 

number? 

11. Africa has four distmct mountahi-systems. Name them, and point to 

their places upon the map. 

12. What constitutes the greatest and most important among the natural 

features of the African continent? Give some aocoxmt of it, as to ex- 
tent and general character of sur&oe. 

13. What is meant by the term oatitf To what is the fertilily of the oasis 

due? 

14. Which is longest among the rivers oi Africa? Trace its course upon the 

map, and name the countiries through whidi it flows. 
16. Name the other principal rivers of the African continent. Which of the 

number flows into the Indian Ocean? 
16. What lakes belong to the northern half of Africa, and which is largest of 

the number? 



CiiMATE AND NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. — ^Africa is the hottest 
division of the globe. This is readily accounted for : more 
than three-foiurths of its extent fall within the Torrid Zone, and 
these portions of the continent exhibit a broad and unbroken 
mass of land, upon which the rays of a vertical sun act with 
intense power. The vast expanse of the Desert (or Sahara), 
in narticular, reflects an excessive amount of heat from its 
arid and waterless surface. The whole of this region forms a 
great natural furnace, the heated atmosphere generated in 
which is carried bj the winds over distant lands and seas, only 
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eradually losing its heat under the influence of the larger 
bodies of water. 

The climate of tropical Africa is for the most part dry, hut 
a vast quantity of rain falls at particular periods of the year. 
The dry and rainy seasons succeed one another with perfect 
regularity, and they are the only seasons by which the cUmate 
of Africa, within the tropics, is distinguished. In the Desert, 
rain very seldom occurs— only at intervals of several years* 
duration, and intense ariditv is its prevailing characteristic. 
But the plains of Central Africa, to the south of the Desert, 
and also the low districts of the eastern and western coasts, 
have regular and abundant rains, of annual recurrence. 

The climate of tropical Africa is imhealthv to Europeans, 
from its intense heat, and still more from the prevalence — 
within the coast regions— of noxious exhalations (the result of 
a burning sun acting upon a dense mass of vegetation, such 
as occurs at the mouths of the rivers and creeks^, which 
generate fevers. Where any considerable elevation above the 
sea can be reached, these iinhealthy influences disappear. 

The extreme portions of the African continent, both in the 
direction of north and south, fall within the temperate zones. 
The plains and vallevs of the Atlas region have a climate 
which resembles, in all essential regards, that experienced on 
the opposite shores of the Mediterranean. The Cape Colony, 
at the other extremity of the continent, is somewhat cooler, 
and is less abundantly supplied with rain. 

Metals and Minbrals. — ^Little is known concerning the 
mineralogy of Africa ; and, whatever its capabilities in this 
regard, the amount of mineral produce derived thence in the 
present dav is comparativelv small. The Atlas region has 
oeen found to include a rich variety of ores — among them 
iron, copper, lead, and other metals. Towards the opposite 
extremity of the continent, within the Cape colony and the 
adjacent tracts of country, iron and other useful ores abound, 
and the region through which the river Zambesi flows is stated 
to contain coal, as well as various useful metals. 

Gold-dust, derived from the beds of numerous rivers within 
tropical Africa, has been in all ages an article of export from 
this portion of the globe. Both the eastern and western 
coasts f luuish gold, and a part of Guinea is especially distin- 
guished as " the Gold Coast." The quantity of gold derived 
thence^ however, in thepresent day, is exceeaingly trifling. 



ViBGBTAiiON. — A vast number of the plants native to tli^ 
African continent dififer in all respects from those that b^onff 
to the other divisions of the globe. It is to the southward 
of the Qreat Desert that the oUistinguishing characteristics of 
African botany are observed. The vegetation which is native 
to northern Africa resembles that of the opposite shores of 
the Mediterranean. The rich fruits of southern Europe all 
grow to perfection in the watered valleys of the Atlas. The 
Sg, almond, orange, lemon, vine, mulberrv, and peach, thrive 
inhere, and the mountain-sides are clothed with the luxuriant 
^evergreen foliage of southern lands. 

The plains that adjoin the southern base of the Atlas are the 
region of the date-palm. To this succeeds the Desert, with its 
scanty covering of thorny shrubs and grasses — diversified by 
the occasional growth of palms, which distinguish every oasis 
in the wilderness. The Desert is a vast natural barrier to the 
passage of the various forms of life— vegetable and animal 
aUke — ^that belong to the regions by whicn it is limited upon 
either side, and the trees and plants of Central Africa ar^ 
entirely distinct from tiiose that belong to the shores of the 
Meditmanean. 

The forests of tropical Africa include trees of vast size, 
most oi them of species unknown in Europe. Among them 
are manv which tonish timber of valuable quaUty, distm- 
guished by the closeness of its texture and the beauty of its 
grain. Some of the native plants yield articles of food such 
as are unknown in other lands. Among these is the shea, or 
butter-tree-Hao called from a kind of butter which is derived 
from the kernel of its nut. The baobab, or monkey-bread, is 
one of the most valuable boons conferred by nature upon the 
negro inhabitants of the re^ons watered by the Senegal and 
the Qamlna. The oil-palm is another of the valuable produc- 
tions of the western coasts. The palm-oil of commerce, now 
an article of extensive consumption in our own country, is 
expressed from its fruit. The yam, ground-nut, and other 
esculent roots, are likewise among the native productions of 
the African soil within the tropics. The cotton-^lant grows 
wild, as also do the sugaiH^ane and the indigo-pknt, though 
they have not been generally turned to any account by the 
native population. The highlands lying to the south of Abys- 
sinia are the native region of the cofifee-tree. 

The extreme south of the African continent, again, consti- 
tut-es a third region of vegetable life, distinct from those of 

P 
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the north and the centre. The country to the south of the 
Orange river is the native seat of such plants as the aloe and 
the heath tribe. A vast variety of plants with thick fleshy 
leaves, and thin wiry roots— capable of thriving in a compara- 
tively arid soil, such as belongs to the plains of that region- 
abound in the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good Ho[)e. 
Some of the choicest ornaments of our greenhouses have been 
originally derived thence. 

Zoology. — ^The regions which are marked out as the seats 
of distinct forms of vegetable life in the African continent are 
characterised by cognate differences in the animal world, 
though the line of division is perhaps less definite. The 
influence of the vast desert is, however, strikingly noticeable. 
The lion of northern Africa is of a different species from that 
native to the southerly division of the continent. The striped 
hyena, which is common to northern Africa with the neigh- 
bo\mng coimtries of western Asia, is not found to the south 
of the Desert, where the spotted hyena takes its place. The 
giraffe, or camelopard — ^an animal peculiar to the African 
division of the globe — ^is native to the whole interior of south- 
em Africa, but is not found either to the north of the Desert 
or within its limits. The zebra, and other animals of the same 
family, again, are peculiar to southern Africa ; as also are the 
elands, and several other large members of the antelope kind. 

Africa aboimds more than any other of the continents 
in variety of animal life, and in the vast number of its mam- 
malia. That is to say, it contains a vast number of native 
species (many of them peculiar to its soil), and exhibits also an 
immense numerical development of many among these species. 
This is especially the case in the interior plains of southern 
Africa, which Hterally swarm with abundance of animal life. 
The various antelopes, and numerous members of the ox tribe, 
supply abimdant examples of this. Vast herds of these ani- 
mals range over the plains to the northward of the Orange 
river. 

Among quadrupeds which are pecidiar to Africa may be 
mentioned the hippopotamus and the rhinoceros. The former, 
which frequents the marshy banks of rivers and inland lakes, 
is f oimd from the upper peit of the Nile valley southward to 
the Orange river, and westward to the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean : the rhinoceros is native to the plains of centraJ and 
southern Africa. The African elephant belongs to the same 
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wide-Bpread re^on, limited on the north by the impassable 
barrier of the Desert. This latter tract would be nearly as 
impassable to man as it is to the lower animals, were it not 
for the camel, which fills in the northern half of the African 
continent the same place that it does in the arid wildernesses 
of western Asia. 

The quadrumanous order of animals (monkeys, baboons, &c.) 
is nmnerously developed in Africa, and its various members 
are found through nearly the whole extent of the continent, 
from the Atlas Mountains to the forests of the Cape Colony. 
Only in the Desert, again, are they absent. The forests of the 
western coasts, within the tropics, give shelter to the species 
of apes which make nearest approach to the himian form. 
The chimpanzee of Senegambia is surpassed in this respect 
by the gcinUa of the Gaboon river, within the woods adjoining 
which it has been seen, for the first time, within recent years.^ 

Among birds, the ostrich is peculiar to Africa. The guinea- 
fowl is the only member of the gallinaceous tribe native to this 
continent. The sun-birds of the western coast, and the honey- 
suckers of the Cape of Good Hope, are distinguished by their 
smallness of size as well as the brilliancy of their plumage. 

The crocodile of the Nile- valley is one of the characteristic 
members of African zoology, in the reptile division of the 
animal kingdom. It belongs to other rivers within tropical 
Africa, as well as the Kile. Serpents, lizards, and other rep- 
tiles, are sufficiently numerous m the marshy regions of th^ 
coast, but are less common in Africa than in some othef 
divisions of the globe. 

Population. — ^Africa is the native home of the Negro family 
of man, to which the great bulk of its inhabitants belong. But 
in this, as in all other regards, the Desert constitutes a region 
of division. The inhabitants of northern Africa are Berbers, 
Moors, and Arabs — ^people of swarthy complexion, but per- 
fectly distinct from the Negro type. The wandering inhabi- 
tants of the desert belong also to the Arab stock. It is not 
untn the southern limit of the Sahara is passed that Negro 
Africa begins. This is the region known in African geography 
as Soudan — i.e., the land of the blacks, or Negro-land. 

The dark skin, thick lips, and woollv hair of the Negro, are 
among the distinguishing features of that race. But there 

* The river Gaboon enters the eastern extremity of the Qulf of Guinea, a 
shflvt dirtanoe to the north of the equator (in lat. 0<^ 80' N.). 
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are numerouB points of difiference between ^ "^oa* ^^ 
nations, as there are between thevanous nations of the Eur^ 
we^md Asiatic continents. The inhabitants <rf the Nile- 
?Sky, in the present day, are ohiefly.of Ar;* p«», «cepti^ 
in ite upper part, where they are mixed with naUve AincM 

"*Newo Africa includes the greater part of AMoa withm the 
tropin. The extreme south of this contanent, hke the exfcr^e 
Mrth, is peopled by other varieties of the human t<f^r/^ 
natow rwes of southern Africa are Hottentots and Caffies- 
^e former chiefly within the basin of the (We nver, tk 
totter on the eastern borders of the Cape Cc^ny and the 
adjacent shores of the Indian Ocean. 

Exahinahqn Qub8TIon& 

1. By wbat iB the dlmate of AWca, cm the whole, distinguiahedt How to to 
j! By*^wirat"^^ril^ the «i»3 that «^^ 

8, yrW^^lf Africa ei^oy a temperate climate, and why? Faint to 
4. Sa^'XTISrii^cSJcSS^ the mine«l productioBS oC the African 
^ liSSonSme of the fruiU that flouriah in Northern AMea. wittiin the 
«. w^^rt^f^eAMcancontinentiaeepedallydistinguiahedaatheregw^ 

7 M^^^me^hldisthiguiBhfaigfeai^rwof AiH«^ 

the reeion lying south of the Great Desert, 
fi The e/^me £ath of the African continent forais a thfrd r^on of Teg*- 

tobteXi what class of plants form a chief p«rt of its distinguishing 

o AiSlS^ivorous animals, mention some that are found in A&^ 
10 T?ShitWtI of Africa is the giraflfe native t To what the zebra and other 

U Whi^b""£Son''^^^ continent is especially distinguidiad by iti 

aSmS^ce of animal life? What classes of animals axe moat uumerouslj 

12. J^^^^ quadrupeds are the hippopotamus, the rhinoceros, and the 
eSant : to what portions of Africa are they native? 
Are Suimals of the quadrumanous order numerous in Afeic»? Which 
am^gstthem is remarkable for its near resemblance to the human 

fiffure, and where is it found? ., , . j x-u i. t« *_ *v 

What particulars do you know concemmg the birds that are native to the 

15 Of'^tb^ch'orthe human family is Africa the specUJ home? .Bjr jriut 
^^* ^cSliarities of appearance is this variety of mwiimd distinguished? 

16 Wh^t races of people constitute the inhabitents of Nartheni Africa ? 
?7 PokTt^^e lis to those parte of the African contanent which are the 

Sitive seat of the Negro i-ace. By what name is this region known in 

18. wi^Sve raoM belong to the extreme south of the African contineat? 
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COUNTRIES OF AFRICA. 

XHB ATLAS BBQlOK, Oft NOBtBBRN AF&ICA« 

Situation, Bottitdaries, &c. — Northern Africa embraced 
four distinct countries, known as Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, 
ajid Tripoli. Morocco is the most westerly of the four, Tri^ 
poll the most easterly. They form together a continuous 
region, which stretches along the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea and the nearest portion of the Atlantic. 

Morocco is bounded on the west by the Atlantic Ocean, and 
lias the Mediterranean Sea on a part of its northern frontier^ 
On the south it is limited by the Desert 

Algeria lies to the east of Morocca The Mediterranean 
Sea bounds it to the northward, and the Desert to thd 
south. 

Tunis is east of Algeria. On the north and east it has thcT 
Mediterranean : on the south, the Desert. 

Tripoli is to the east of Tunis. It consists of a long and 
narrow strip of country, between the Mediterranean and the 
Desert, the sands of which approach closely to the sea through-* 
out, and in some places advance into its waters. 

Natural Features, Cumate, &c. — Throughout Northern 
Africa, the great features of nature are nearly uniform. The 
chains of Mount Atlas stretch through the entire length of 
these countries, but only attain any considerable height 
within Morocca The plains between the Atlas and the sea, 
and the valleys that are included within the mountain-re^on^ 
are the most fertile portions of the territory. The hill-sides^ 
towards the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, are luxuriantly 
wooded. Their southern slopes pass gradually into the arid 
region of the Desert 

This portion of the African continent has no perennial 
rivers of any magnitude. There are niunberless winter-tor- 
rents, but few of them preserve a continuous flow of water. 
The lakes which occur are chiefly to the south of the Atlas, 
and are little more than salt-marshes. The climate is warm, 
and gen^nally healthy, but the whole region is exposed, on itd 
southern borders, to the hot winds of the adjacent Sahara. 
The rains are copious, but confined to particular seasons, and 
the soil, wherever sufficient moisture is obtained, is luxuri- 
antly fertile 
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Population and Induothy. — The whole poptilatioii of Nor- 
thern Africa perhaps amounts to fourteen millions. Morocco 
alone contains more than half the number. The least popu- 
lous portion of the entire region is Tripoli, in which the cul- 
tivable land is limited to a mere narrow strip between the 
Desert and the sea. 

The people of Northern Africa are KaJbyUt or Berbers, who 
dwell in the moimtains, and in the scattered villages through- 
out the Atlas re^on ; Moors, who are the inhabitants of the 
cities ; and Arabs, who live in the more open parts of the in- 
terior, principallj within their own encampments. In Alge- 
ria, which belongs to France, there are also a great number of 
European settlers, chiefly lS*ench. The Berbers or Kabjles 
are supposed to be descended from the original inhabitants 
of this region. The Moors are a mixed race, sprung from in- 
tercourse between the natives and the numerous colonists 
(Arabs included) who have at various periods settled within 
these lands. 

The industrv of Northern Africa is not considerable. The 
preparation of Morocco leather (from the skin of the native 
goat) is a pursuit in which the inhabitants excel The larger 
portion of the whole region is pastoral — sheep and goats being 
very numerously reared. The grain called dhourrah (or mit 
let) is extensively grown ; wheat, barley, and maize, to a less 
extent. Within Algeria, since its possession by France, the 
cultivation of cotton, tobacco, the cochineal-tree, and indigo, 
has been introduced. 

The native productions of Northern Africa include wool, 
gum, bees'-wax, dates, olive-oil, and goat-skins. These are 
exported, and the manufactures of Europe introduced in 
their place. 

Divisions and Towns. — ^The chief towns are as follow :— 

Countriet. Towtu. 

HoBOcoo Morocco, Fez, Mequinez, Mogadore, Tangier. 

ALOEBiA Algiers, Constantine, Oran, Bona. 

Tunis Tunis, Cairwan. 

Tbifou Tripoli 

Morocco, Fez, and Mequinez, are inland cities, situated within 
the plain at the western foot of the Atlas. Mogadore is the 

S)rt of Morocco. Tangier is at the entrance of the Strait of 
ibraltar, immediately beside Cape Spartel. 
Algiers, the chief city of Algeria, is on the Mediterranean 
coast, as also are Oran and Bona, Constantine is in the in- 
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terior, on the banks of a rapid torrent called the EoumeL Both 
GTunis and Tripoli are maritime cities. Cairwan is a short 
distance inland. 

Northern Africa, like the countries of western Asia, ex- 
liibits almost everywhere the traces of decay from a past con- 
dition of greatness and prosperity. The chief part of the 
countries enumerated above were comprehended within the 
empire of ancient Rome, and the frequent remains of Eoman 
roaos, temples, theatres, and aqueducts — ^their ruins now 
overgrown with the luxuriant vegetation of a semi-tropical 
climate — bear testimony to the greatness of the Boman 
power. In the immediate neighbourhood of Tunis are the 
remains of Carthage — once the rival of Bome. Further to 
the eastward, within the territory of Tripoli, are the ruins of 
the Greek cities which formed the ancient Fentapolis^-chief 
among them C^rene, or Grennah, as it is now called. 

The large territory of Fezzan, to the southward of Tripoli, 
is tributsuryto that state. Fezzan comprehends an area of 
considerable extent, which, though devoid of perennial streams, 
yet constitutes a kind of oasis, and is fertile by comparison 
with the desert regions between which it is enclosed on either 
side. The chief town of Fezzan is called Mourzook. The 
principal commercial intercourse between central Africa and 
the shores of the Mediterranean passes through Fezzan, b^ 
way of Mourzook, which is on the direct line of commum- 
cation between the city of Tripoli and the borders of Lake 
Chad. 

Government, &c. — ^All the native governments of Northern 
Africa are despotic. Morocco forms an empire, under the 
rule of a Sultain : the sovereign of Tunis bears the title of 
Bey : the ruler of Tripoli is styled the Pasha. Both Tripoli 
and Tunis are nominally subject to Turkey. Algeria has 
formed, since 1830, a province of France. 

The native population of Northern Africa is almost exclu- 
sively Mohammedan, in point of religion. Jews are numerous 
in the towns. The manners and usages of the inhabitants are 
in many respects barbarous, or indicate, at the best, but a 
very low grade of civilisation. 
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QUBflUOHS OK NOBTHEBH A^KICA. 

1. Wbat four cocmtries are embraced within Northern Africaf Which !■ 

vaxmi westerly of tfaeir nmnber t Which meet to the eastwaid T 
S. What OQDstitute the chief natural features of this regiont 
a. What kind of dimate has Nortfacni AfilcaT 

4. What races of people are found among the inhahitants of ihia rraionT 

5. flay what yoa Know eonoeming the parsaits of industry in tms part of 

AMoa. What articles of nat^produoe does it ftunisht 

6. Kame some of the cities in this part of Afirica, and point them oat upoD 

the map. 
T. In whioh of the oonntries of Kottiiem Afdoa are Fea, ConatantfaM^ Ttx. 



gier, Bona^ and Cairwant 

rSat 



8. What place constitutes the chief port of ICoroocot Point to It On the 

map. 

9. What remains of antiqtdty does Northern Afiioa ezhihitp and to whik 

period of antiquity do they chiefly belong T 
10. Wnere are the remains of GartfaageT Where those of Cyrenef Find out 

the localities on the man. 
IL How is the sovereign of Morocoo styledt How the rulers of Tunis and 

Tripoli, respectivdy t To what nation does Algeria belong? 
IS. What IbrmolrdigioQpreTatb among the population of NorthamAfHeftt 



THE NILE REGION. 
1.— -BaTPr. 



StTUlTiOH AND BoxTNDABiSB.— Egypt is the lower portiGD 
of the Nile-valley, extending from the coftst of the Mediter- 
ranean up to the First Cataract, a distance of between five 
and six hundred mile& It is bounded by the Mediterranean 
Sea on the north, by Nubia on^ the south ; on the east by the 
Red Sea, and on the west by the Desert, across which there is 
no defined line of frontier. 

Natural Featubeb, Cldcatb, &o. — ^E^ypt has two great 
natiural features — the river Nile, and the Desert Cultivation 
IS limited to the lands that immediately adjoin the former, and 
over whioh its inundations reach. 

In its course through Egypt, excepting for the last 120 
miles, the Nile flows in a narrow valley, which is strictly 
limited by high chains of rocks upon either side. These rocks, 
or rather hilte (which reach in some places a thousand feet 
above the valley) divide the cultivable land from the Desert, 
which begins immediately beyond. This Desert reaches in 
one direction to the shore of the Bed Sea, and on the other 
side forms part of the great wilderness of Northern Africa. 

A hundred and twenty miles above the sea^ the Nile divides 
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into two branclies, caHed Fespectively (from thd nazbes of the 
towns situated near their outlets) the Kosetta and the Dami* 
etta branches. The former is the more westerly, the latter 
tlie easterly arm, of th^ river. The two enclose between 
tliem an extensive ddtcu* 

Thd Delta— or Lower Ifgypt^ as that portion of the country 
is GaIled-M)onsiBts of a br<Mia and watered plain, crossed by 
numerous channels, natural or artificial Above the Delta^ 
the habitable part of Egypt is limited to the immediate vaJley 
of the river, wnich seldom reaches more than seven or eight 
miles* across, between the bordering chains of hills upon 
either side. £!gypt, therefore-^in so Far as its habitable por^ 
tion is oonoemed-r-is a much less extensive country than it 
appears to be upon the map. 

The Nile overflows its banks annually, the river beginning 
to rise above its ordinary level in the month of June, and con-» 
' tinuinig to rise daily until the latter end of September, at 
which time nearlv the whole valley is laid under water. The 
waters afterwaraiB gradually retire within their proper bed, 
leaving behind them a fertilising deposit, to which the abun- 
dant harvests of Egypt are due. During the time of << high 
Nile'* (as the season of inundation is ci^ed), only the rising 
grounos upon which the villages are mostly bmlt are seen 
, above the flood, and E^ypt presents the appearance of a vast 
• inland sea — ^many of the ixmabitants living in rafts upon the 
'^ water. This periodical -rise of the Nile, is caused oy the 
^ abundant rains in Abyssinia and the highland regions to the 
. southward. 

Egypt has a warm and dry climate. Excepting in the Delta, 
rain seldom occurs— in Upper Ecypt only at long intervals, 
^ which are sometimes of two or ^iree years' duration. The 
. intense dryness of the air has been the means of preserving 
; from decay the monuments of ancient art with which l^gypt 
" abounds. 

PoFULATioN AKD ImouBTRT.-^E^t has Upwards of two 

* A delta Is the space enclosed between the yaiious branches into which a 
^ river dhides aboye its outlet. Such tracts of country necessarily assume a 

triangular shape, resembling £he fourth letter of the Greek alphabet, A^ 
(DeltaX whence the term Is deriyed. It was to the region enclosed between 
the different arms of the Nile that the term was originally applied by the 
Greeks. It has become extended, in modem geography, to all simUar tracts 
of land. The Danube, the Rhine, the Volga, the Chtnges, Indus, Amazon, and 
a great number of other rivers, form deltais. The extent of these tracts of 
' land Ib continually ixxareased by the depoaitian of sediment whca« the river 
meets the 
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million inhabitants. The vast majority of these are <rf Arab 
race, the offspring of the Arab settlers in Egypt 'within the 
period that immediately succeeded the Mohamniedaii conqu^ 
m the tenth century. They constitute the agricultural popu- 
lation, or fdlahs^ as they are called. The descendants of the 
ancient Egyptian (or Coptic) race are few in number. There 
are Turks (the ruling people), with Armenians, Syrians, Jews, 
and Franks, or Europeans, in the towns. 

The industry of the Egyptian population is almost ex- 
clusively devoted to the culture of the soil. The inundations 
of the Nile fertilise the land, and the limits reached by the 
waters of the river mark the extent of cultivation. Abundant 
harvests of wheat, dhourrah, and other grains, are reared, and 
cotton is grown to a considerable extent in the plains of the 
Delta. Flax, sugar, hemp, tobacco, coffee, saffron, mulberries, 
and dates, all enter into the list of Egyptian agricultural pro- 
duce. The cotton and surplus com of Egypt are exported, 
chiefly to England, and tne manufactured productions of 
western Europe imported in return. 

Divisions and Towns. — ^The Nile-valley is divided, within 
Egypt, into Lower, Middle, and Upper. Lower Egypt consists 
of the Delta, and the adjoining plains on either hand : Middle 
Egypt is that portion of the country which reaches from the 
apex of the Delta to the town of Manfaloot (lat. 27° 17'): 
Upper Egypt extends thence to the First Cataract and the 
Nubian frontier. The chief towns are : — 

JHvitioru. Totma. 

Lower Egypt Alexandria, Bosetta, Damietta» Sues. 

Middle Egypt Cairo. 

Upper EoYFT. .....Siouty Eenneh, AssouaxL 

The only two really large cities of modem Egypt are Cairo 
and Alexandria. The former is the capital of the coimtry, and 
the latter its chief seaport. 

Cairo stands on the right or eastern bank of the Nile, a 
short distance above the head of the Delta. It is a great 
centre of traffic between the East and the West, and its im- 
portance in this respect has become largely extended within 
recent years by the opening of the overland route to India. 
This line of commimication passes from Alexandria, on the 
Mediterranean coast, to Cairo, and thence to Suez, at the head 
of the Red Sea. Cairo commimicates by railway with each of 
those places, and is a central point of intercourse for the 
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mamerous passengers, to and fro, between Eastern and West- 
em lands. Cairo owes its origin to the Arab conquerors of 
Egypt, by whom it was founded in the year 970. 

Alexandria is a city of much older date. Its name com- 
memorates that of Alexander the Great, by whom it was 
founded 332 B.G. It at once became a flourishing emporium 
of commercial intercourse, and grew rapidly into a splendid 
city, destined to rank only second in place among the cities 
of the Eoman world. Within recent years the commercial 
greatness of Alexandria has in some degree revived, under the 
circumstances above referred to. Aboukir Bay, the scene of 
Nelson's great victory over the French fleet in 1798 (commonly 
known as the battle of the NUe), is a short distance east of 
Alexandria. 

iSWs, at the head of the Bed Sea, belongs to Egypt, though 
Arabian rather than Egyptian by geographical position. Its 
only importance is due to its being the port of embarkation 
for the navigation of the Bed Sea, on the line of route to 
India. 

The objects regarded with most interest in Egypt are the 
-works of a past age. The numerous antiquities that are found 
within the Nile-valley supply an unfailing field of study to the 
admirer of ancient art. Amongst these moniunents of bygone 
greatness are pyramids, tombs, temples, palaces, colossal 
statues, obelisks, sphinxes, and niany other works. 

The Pyramids and the ruins of Thebes are the two more 
special localities which possess the kind of interest here re- 
ferred to. The Pyramids are within a few miles* distance of 
Cairo, on the western bank of the river, and the well-known 
figure of the sphinx — of colossal magnitude — is in their neigh- 
bourhood. The ruins of Thebes are in a higher part of the 
Nile-valley, within Upper Egypt, and are spread over a vast 
space upon either side of the river. Assouan (ancient Syene), 
the frontier town of Egypt, is 150 miles above the ruins of 
Thebes. The valley of the Nile becomes here contracted to a 
mere ravine, and a ledge of rock which crosses the bed of the 
river immediately above Assouan forms what is called the 
First Cataract, which, like all the so-called cataracts of the 
Nile, is really a mere rapid* 

* Six cataracts are enumerated in ascending the mie :— -tiie first (that ahoTe 
refen-ed to) on the frontier of Egypt and Nubia ; the others occur in auccea- 
Blon in the Nubian portion of the river's course. 
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The desert to the westward ci the Nfle ecmtaiiis several 
oases, which are regarded as forming part of "Egyft. The 
largest of these (distinguished as the Great Oasis) is inuD' 
diatel^ west of the ruins of Thebea The others are known as 
the Little Oasis, the Western Oasis, and the Oasis of Sjwah. 
The last is the most northwardly of the number, and lies 
at a further distance than the others from the Nile^ It 
contains a celebrated fountain, the supposed '^ Fountain of 
the Sun," and the locality of the ancient temple of Jupiter 
Ammon. 

GovEBNMisiiT, &c.— Egn>t f oTms a proT^ioe of the Turkish 
empire, and is govemea by a pasha, whose office is heredi^ 
tary in the fam&y of the late Mohammed AIL The inhabi- 
tants are almost uniformly followers of the Mohammedan 
religion, except in the case of the Copts^ who form a Christian 
Churchi 



2.— Nubia. 

Situation and Boundarhs. — ^Kubia bedns immediately 
above £^vpt. It is bounded on the north oy Kgypt, on the 
east by the Red Sea, on the south by Abyssinia, and on the 
west by the Desert. 

Natural Fbaturbs, Cldiate, &c. — ^The great features of 
Nubia, like those of Egypt, are the Nile-valley and the Desert 
In Upper Nubia, the two branches of the Nile— the Blue and 
White Nile {Bahr d-Azrek and Bahr el-Abiad) — ^unite their 
waters nearlv at the point where the town of Khartoom is 
situated. The unitea stream is joined, some distance below, 
by the river Atbara, or Tecazze, which comes from the high- 
lands of Abyssinia, to the south-eastward. 

The lands watered by the Blue Nile and the Atbara exhibit 
a diversified surface, with alternate forests and savannahs. 
Below the junction of the Atbara — ^that is, in Middle and Lower 
Nubia— cultivation is limited to the immediate banks of the 
Nile. The valley of the Nile becomei^ there a mere ravine, 
bordered on either hand by chains of rocks, as in Egypt, ana 
of much narrower limits tnan in the latter country. In some 
places, where openings occur in the bordering mountains, 
' ^ sands of the adjoining Desert come dose up to the river's 
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The climate of Nubia is more tropical than that of ^EWpt, 
and the vegetation bears greater resemblance to that otthe 
torrid zone, within which, indeed, nearly the entire country is 
situated. Groups of the acacia, the mimosa, and the date- 
palm, mark the coiu'se of the Nile, and the sugar-cane grows 
wild in the neighbourhood of its bfl^ks. The senna-plant is a 
production of Nubia. Vast forests (among which the ebony- 
tree and other hard woods are found) occur in the south-eastern 
division of the country. 

Population and iKnusTRT.^-Nubia is very thinlv populated, 
the entire number of its inhabitants being probably below the 
population of a second-rate English town. By far the larger 
part of the country is an and wilderness, and even we 
watered districts are tenanted principally by the wild beasts 
of the forest The scattered villages which occur at intervals 
along the banks of the Nile mark me abodes of an agricultural 
population, such as that of Nubia e:xclusively is. Tiie dhoup- 
rah grown in their fields, with the fruit of the date-palm, and 
a small quantity of tobacco, are almost the sole articles of 
Nubian produce. The only commerce which the country 
possesses is a transit trade. The caravans which convey the 
produce of central Africa to the bazaars of Cairo pass through 
Nubia, and the traffic in slaves constitutes the most import 
tant (as well as the most shameful) item in this branch of 
inducrtiry. 

Towns. — ^Upper Nubia contains the town of Kkartoomy 
which is the largest place in Nubia, and the seat of ^ovemr 
ment for the whole country, as well as for the adioining 
regions of Soudan. Khartoom stands on the Blue Nile, a 
short distance above the junction of the White River. 8en,naux/rj 
also in Upper Nubia, is on the Blue Nile. 

New DongolOf on the left bank of the Nile, lower down its 
course, is one of the most thriving of Nubian towns. St^ 
lower down (a short distance below the Second Cataoract) is 
^bsctmhool, which is noteworthy for its magnificent rodc-cut 
temple, of ancient date. The omy seaport of Nubia is Souakin^ 
a sxnall place on the Bed Sea. 

GovssNMENT, &c. — Nubia is subject to the Pasha of Egypt, 
who rules it by means of a governor, resident at Ehcutoom. 
The authority of the Egyptian pasha, exercised bv strict 
military rule, also extends over Kordofan, a countiy lying to 
the west of Upper Nubia, and within the limits of »Duaan. 
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3.— Abtssinia. 

Situation, Boundabieb, &c. — ^Abyssinia is to the south-east 
of Nubia. It is limited on the eastward by the Bed Sea, but 
has no definite inland frontier. In the present day, indeed, 
Abyssinia comprehends several distinct States, the limits of 
which fluctuate with the power of their respective rulers. 

Natural Features, Climate, &c. — ^Abyssinia is for the 
most part a highland region. It includes a succession of lofty 
table-lands, crossed by mountain-chains, and intersected by 
deep ravines. Its mountains, some of which reach 15,000 feet 
above the sea, and are covered with tmmelting snows, are 
among the loftiest on the African continent. 

Abyssinia includes the large lake of Dembea (or Tzana), and 
the sources of the Blue Nile. The latter are found in the 
Mountains of Geesh, at an elevation of 8700 feet above the 
sea. The upper course of the Tecazze, or Atbara, is also 
within this region. The Hawash, another considerable river, 
flows to the eastward, and is lost in a salt-marsh. 

The climate of Abyssinia is intensely hot in the lower 
grounds, but is temperate and healthy upon the upland plains 
of the interior. The mineral resources of the country are 
said to be considerable, but they are httle employed. 

Population, &c. — ^Abyssinia is said to contain five nailHons 
of inhabitants, among whom are people of several diflferent 
races, most of them in a condition little above that of savage 
life. The ruling people (at least in some parts of the countiy) 
are the Galla — a race of savage warriors who came originally 
from the southward, and have overrun many of the fin^ pro- 
vinces. The habits of the Abyssinians are coarse and ba^ 
barous, and many of their usages distinguished bj great 
cruelty, accompanied with a disregard of human life. They 
eat raw flesh at their banquets, and leave the dead bodies of 
criminals exposed in the streets, to be torn in pieces by wild 
beasts. 

Divisions, Government, &c. — ^The former kingdom of Abys- 
sinia has become broken up into several distinct states, the 
three principal of which are the kingdoms of Tigre, Amhara, 
and Shoa, the last-named of which is the most important. In 
each of these the government is a miHtary despotisuL The 
Christian religion is nominally recognised by great part of the 
popxilation^ but the Gkdla are pagans. 
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^Lhe chief towns of Abyssinia are as follow : — 

JHvisumi. Towns. 

Ttore Adowa, Antalo. 

Amhaba Gondar. 

Shoa Ankobar. 

Oondar, the former capital of Abyssinia, is situated to the 
nox-thward of Lake Dembea. It is surpassed in importance in 
"tlie present day by Ankobar, which lies in the south-eastern 
division of the coimtry, towards the basin of the Hawsish 
river. Massowah, the chief seaport of Abyssinia, is on a small 
island which adjoins the western shore of the Red Sea. 



Questions on thb Nile Countries. 

1. What three countries are comprehended within the region watered by the 

Nile? Point them out uiwn the map. 

2. How is Egypt bounded, and what constitute its two great natural 

features? 
8. Which part of Egjrpt is known as the Delta ? What is meant by the term 
ddta, in a geographical sense? 

4. By what is the Nile, in its course through Egypt, distinguished? 

5. What kind of climate has Egypt ? 

0. To what race do the mivjori^ of the people of Egypt belong? What art 
their chief pursuits? 

7. In what way is the rise of the Nile connected with the industrial pursuita 

of the Bgyptiaa population ? 

8. What artidesof produce does Egypt furnish to other lands? 

9. How is Egypt divided ? Point out these divisions on the map. 

10. Which are the two laxgest among the cities of Egypt? Point them ouD 

upon the map. 

11. To what circumstance is the revived commercial importance of Egypt in 

the present day mainly duel 

1 2. By whom was the city of Alexandria founded ? In what year t 

13. Ivhat locality of historic note is in the vicinity of Alexandria? 

14. Where arc Boeetta, Damietta, Suez, Siout^ and Assouan? Point them out 

upon the map. 
10. What objects of interest, the works of a former age, does Egypt contain? 

Name the two localities which possess the most special interest of such 

a kind, and point out their places on the map. 
Id. What oases are included within the limits of Egypt? For what is the 

most westerly of these distiuguished? 

17. Under what government is Egypt? 

18. How is Nubia bounded? What are its chief natural features ? 

19. What kind of climate has Nubia? Name some of its vegetable produo* 

tions. 

20. Say what you know concerning the inhabitants of Nubia. 

81. What towns does Nubia contain ? Which of them is the capital ? Point to 

its place upon the map. 
S9. How is Abyssinia situated with regaid to Nubia? By what se 

bounded to the eastward? 
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28. What kind of a oonntry ii Abyssiniaas to zuutural featnxvef . 

84. Sav what you know concerning the people of Abyssinia* as to their general 

habits and social condition. 
86. Into what three states Ib Abyssinia dividedt Kama the chief town in 

flftch. 



SOUDAN, OB NEGRaLAND. 

1. — Central Africa. 

Boundaries and Extent.— Negro Africa embraces three 
leading divisions — ^the Central Pluns of the int^OTy to the 
south of the Desert; the Western Coasts, within the tropics; 
and the Eastern Coasts, from the equator southward to the 
neighbourhood of the tropic of Capricorn. 

"Die plain of interior Africa, to the northward of the equator, 
is bounded on the north by the Sahara ; on the south by the 
Kong Moimtains, and (further east) by the unknown regioDS 
in the heart of the continent; on tne east it adjoins the 
countries watered by the upper course of the Nile ; on the 
west, those in which the rivers Senegal and Gambia have their 
origin. The region thus nmrked out includes not much less 
them 3000 miles in the direction of east and west, and nearly 
1000 miles in that of north and south. 

Natural Features, Climate, &c, — Central Afri<A is a 
fertile, watered, and moderately-elevated plain. It in<dudes 
the basin of Lake Chad, and the middle ana upper portions of 
the great river Niger. 

Lake Chad receives the drainage, of an extensive tract of 
country, the limits of which to the east and south are un- 
known. Of the rivers which discharge into it, the chief are 
the Sbary, from the south, and the xeou, on its western aide. 
The lake itself is shallow, and becomes much contracted in 
size during the dry season of the yesr. It contains numerous 
islands. 

The river Niger (or Quorra, as it is called by the natives,) 
rises near the western extremity of the Kong Mountains, and 
has a course of 2300 miles before it reaches the sea. About 
300 miles above its mouth, the Niger is joined by the large 
river Chadda, or Benue, which waters an extensive region of 
the interior. Below the junction, it passes through the high- 
lands of the Kong mountain-system, and enters the low plain 
nf the coast. 



The climate of Central Africa is thoroughly tropical, and 
portions of this region are probably among the hottest on 
the globe. But it does not appear to be unhealthy, and is 
at any rate free from the pestilential influences of the coast. 
The rains and the season of drought succeed one another 
with undeviating regularity, the rainy season coinciding with 
the position of the sun to the north of the equator. 

Population, Divibions, &o. — ^The inhabitants ci Central 
Africa are not exclusively of Negro race. A large propor* 
tion of them are of mixed descent, partly of Moorish or Arab 
blood. These latter are known as Fellatahs ; they occupy a 
position which is poHtically and socially in advance of the 
pure Negro races, and have carried with them into the heart 
of the Ahican continent the rites of the Mohammedan wor« 
ship and the precepts of the Koran. The Negroes themselves, 
when not converted to Mohammedanism, are uniformally 
heathen, followers of the system known as fetishimn, — ^that is, 
the adoration of particular objects invested by them with a 
sacred character, and known as fetishes. TheTellatah popu- 
lation is most nmnerous in the neighbourhood of Lake Chad, 
and to the eastward of the Niger ; the pure Negro race, to the 
west of that river. 

The native populations of Central Africa occupy alow place 
in the scale of social advancement. Still, they are not bar* 
barians — at least not in the worst sense of the term. They 
have adopted settled habits of life, cultivate their fields, weave 
cotton cloth with some skill, and dye it of bright colours. 
Manv of their towns are of considerable size, and the courts 
of their native monarchs display various attempts at a rude 
kind of splendour and dignity. 

The great obstacle to social advancement on the part of the 
Negro race has been the slave-trade. The numerous petty 
kingdoms into which Negro Africa is divided engage in fre« 
quent warfare with one another, for the express purpose of 
making prisoners to be sold to the slave-merchant. Slave- 
hunting expeditions are fitted out by the more powerful sove- 
reigns agamst their weaker neighlK)urs, the villages of the 
latter burned, the children and the aged slaughtered, in order 
that the able-bodied may be marched in gangs across the 
desert, or down to the coast, to be sold into slavery. This 
has always been the bane of the Negro population of Africa 
and the substitution of a more legitimate commerce is heni^ 

Q 
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looked forward to as the best means of improving their con- 
dition. 

The commercial productions of Negro Africa are cliiefly 
gold-dust, ivory, and ostrich-feathers — ^besides slaves, which 
have hitherto constituted the most important item. A great 
deal of trade is carried on between Central Africa and the 
countries on the Mediterranean coast, by means of caravans 
which cross the depert. The merchants engaged in this traffic 
are principally Moors. Articles of European manufacture are 
introduced by this channel into the heart of the African 
continent. 

The numerous petty divisions into which this part of Africa 
is parcelled out are fluctuating in extent, and they exercise 
no influence beyond their own immediate limits. One of the 
most important locahties in Central Africa is the town of 
Timhuctoo, which stands in the plain on the north side of the 
Niger, a few miles distant from that river. Timbuctoo is a 
town of some size, a centre of considerable caravan traffic, 
and was formerly, for a time, the capital of an extensive 
empire. But it consists only of mud-built houses, seldom 
more than one storey high, and is surrounded by a mud wall. 
now fallen into decay. Sego, on the Niger, is a town of some 
size. Kano, and Kashna (or Katsena), further to the east— 
in the tract of country lying between the Niger and Lake 
Chad — are also of some size, and the former is the seat of 
considerable commerce. 

The countries to the eastward of Lake Chad are scarceW 
known, excepting by name, to Europeans. The most easterl/ 
of them is Darf our, which has occasionally been visited. 



2. — ^The Western Coasts. 



Extent, Naturaij Features, Climate, &o. — ^The western 
coasts of Africa, within the tropics, are a distinct natural 
region, extending through a range of between three and four 
thousand miles along the Atlantic sea-board, from the borders 
of the Great Desert, in a northerly direction, to the latitude 
of Cape Frio, south of the equator. This extended range of 
coast exhibits a succession of low plains, backed by high 
grounds at some distance inland. Li some places, as at Sierra 
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Leone,* the high grounds advance to the coast, and meet the 
waters of the Atlantic. 

All the great rivers that are found on the western side of 
the African continent belong to this region, with the excep- 
tion of the Orange. The chief of them are the Senegal, Gam- 
bia, Rio Grande, and Niger, all to the north of the equator ; 
the Congo and Coanza, south of the line. But a vast number 
of smaller streams, with numerous creeks and salt-water estu- 
aries, occur throughout the entire range of coast, and help to 
occasion alike the redimdant vegetation and unhealthy climate 
of Western Africa. The intense heat of a tropical sun, acting 
on the mass of vegetable matter, occasions the malaria and 
deadly fevers which are so commonly fatal to Europeans in 
this part of the world. 

Population, &o. — ^The native inhabitants of Western Africa 
are throughout of Negro race. A few Europeans are settled 
amongst them, at various points. The Negro population is 
divided, as in the interior of Soudan, into numerous petty 
kingdoms, at frequent war with one another, and the slave- 
trade (though of limited prevalence now, compared to its 
former condition,) is the great bar to progress in the arts of 
industry, and to social improvement. Yet the Negro pos- 
sesses imdoubted capacities for improvement ; and the li^^ht- 
hearted gaiety of manner, which is one of his most striking 
attribut^ is accompanied by depth of feeling, tenderness, and 
strength of wilL 

The commercial productions of Western Africa include — 
besides the characteristic gold-dust, ivory, and ostrich-feathers 
— ^palm-oil, bees'-wax, and various gums. It is from the re- 
gions of the Senegal and Gbmbia, and the line of the Guinea 
coast, that these latter are chiefly obtained, and the traffic in 
them (at the hands of European traders, chiefly English and 
French) has become largely extended within recent years. 

Divisions. — ^Western Africa is divided, to the north of the 
equator, into Senegahbia and Guinea : to the south of that 
line, into the regions known as Loango, Congo, Angola, and 
Bengubla. 

Senegahbia (as the name implies) is the region watered by 
the rivers Senegal and Gambia, and may be said to extend 
as far as the promontory of Cape Mount, at which the coast 
of Guinea begins. Particular portions of the shores of Guinea 
were formerly known as the Grain Coast, the Ivory Coast, 

* That is, Lion's Hill. 
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the Gold Coast, and the Slave Coast, but onlj the third of 
these terms is employed in the present day. 

Three among the native States in this part of Africa are 
superior to the others in power and importance : these are, 
the kingdoms of Ashantee, Dahomey, and Yarriba — ^the two 
former bordering on the Gulf of Guinea, the last-mentioned a 
short distance inland. The chief town of Ashantee is Coom- 
custe ; that of Dahomey is called Ahomey, The chief place in 
Yarriba is Abbeokoutay a large town, and a great centre of 
missionary enterprise. Badagry and LagoSy both near the 
delta of the Niger, and Bonny, on one of the eastern 
branches of that river, are the chief trading-ports on this line 
of coast. 

The name of Liberia is given to a settlement of free 
negroes (consisting of individuals formerly slaves in the 
United States), on the coast to the westward of Cape Pal- 
mas, and in the immediate neighbourhood of a promontory 
called Cape Mesurado. This settlement has existed since the 
year 1820, and is a flourishing community, the inhabitants of 
which pursue agriculture, and export the produce of their 
fields. The government of Liberia is republican in form. 
The chief town is called Monrovia, There is a ainnilitr but 
nnaller settlement at Cape Falmas. 

Great Britain, France, Holland, and Portugal, possess set- 
tlements upon the western coasts of the African ccHitinent 

The British possessions in this region are three in number 
— the settlements on the Gambia, Sierra Leone, cmd Cape 
Coast Castle. 

1. The British possessions on the river Gambia consist of 
St Mary's Island and the town of Bathurst, at the mouth of 
the river ; Fort James, on an island situated thirty miles above 
the mouth; and Macarthy Island, 250 miles up the river. 
The total population of these stations is between foiu* and fire 
thousand. 

2. Sierra Leone is a peninsula situated about midway he- 
tween the Gambia river and Cape Palmas. It was originally 
established (in 1787) as a place of refuge for liberated negroes, 
who form the chief part of its population. The capital of the 
settlement is Freetotpn, on the estuary of the river Rokelle. 

3. Cape Coast Castle is the principal of the British settle- 
ments on the Gold Coast. It lies a short distance west of 
the meridian of Greenwich, and consists of a strong fortress, 
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"With a native town immediately adjacent. A few other forts 
on the same line of coast (both to the eastward and westward 
of Cape Coast Castle) also belong to Britain. 

The French settlements in Western Africa are Fort St 
Louis and other places situated near the mouth of the river 
Senegal, and the island of Goree, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Cape Verde. 

The Dutch possessions comprehend a few stations on the 
Gold Coast, the principal of tnem being the fortress of £1^ 
Mina, in the vicinity of Cape Coast Castle. 

The PoRTUQUESE possess, to the north of the equator, only 
a few insignificant stations on the coast of Senegambia, in the 
neighbourhood of the Rio Grande, and forming a dependency 
of the Cape Verde Islands. To the south of the equator, the 
Portuguese influence is much more considerable, and they 
claim the sovereignty over an extensive line of coast. The 
two principal of the Portuguese provinces here are Angola and 
Benguela. The former contains the town of St PaiU d$ 
Loando, which is the capital of the Portuguese possessions in 
Western Africa. Benguela contains the town of St FAUip* 



3.— The Eastern Coasts. 



Extent, Cldiate, Population, &c. — The coasts of Eastern 
Africa, from the neighbourhood of the equator southward to 
Delagoa Bay, exhibit features similar to those tbat distinguish 
the opposite side of the continent. Lov/ plains stretch along 
the coast, and are backed by high grounds towards the in- 
terior. Numerous rivers occur throughout the entire regioui 
and many of them appear to derive their water from largo 
lakes situated within the plains of the interior. The climate 
of the lowlands is intensely hot and unhealthy ; as the country 
rises towards the interior, the heat becomes much more 
moderate. A fertile soil, and a luxuriant vegetation, distin- 
giush this region throughout ; but the population consists 
chiefly of Negro races, who are simk in almost the lowest con- 
dition of barbarism, and amongst whom the horrors of the 
slave-trade still prevail The commercial productions, besides 
slaves, include gold-dust, ivory, gums, bees'-wax, and ostrich- 
feathers^ but the total amoimt of the trade is inconsiderable. 
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Two foreign powers — ^the Portuguese and the Saltan cf 
Muscat — exercise sway over this portion of the African con- 
tinent. The Portuguese possessions reach from the neigh- 
bourhood of Delagoa Bay northward to Cape Delgado. The 
line of coast which extends between the last-named headland 
and the equator forms a dependency of Muscat. 

The Portuguese territories include the provinces of Sofala 
and Mozambique, with the lower course of the great river 
Zambesi. The town of Sena, situated on the Zambesi, is the 
seat of Portuguese government in this part of the world. The 
towns of Mozambique, QuUlimane, Sofala, and Inhambant 
are on the coast, and possess a limited amount of commerce, 
chiefly with Lisbon. The tract of country through which the 
Zambesi flows — ^recently explored by the enterprising traveller, 
Dr Livingstone — ^is described as possessing great natural capa- 
bilities. 

The coast-district lying north of Cape Delgado bears the 
name of Zanguebar. Among the principal comm ercial stations 
on this coast are Quiloa and Zanzibar, both of which belong to 
the Sultan of Muscat. Both places are situated on ialands, as 
also is Mombas, a little further north. 

To the north of the equator, and reaching thence to the 
neighbourhood of Cape Guardafiu, is the coast of Ajan, the 
native inhabitants of which are a people called the Somaul:. 
of pastoral habits. Westward from this region, toward? 
Abyssinia, they become intermixed with various races, among 
whom the Galla are predominant. Little is known of this 
region, which seems to be divided into numerous petty States. 
One of these (lying in the direction of south-west from the 
upper part of tne Gulf of Aden) bears the name of Hurrur (or 
Harrar), and is ruled by an Emir. The whole of this tract of 
country is visited, for commercial purposes, by traders from 
the coast of Arabia. Ivory, gums, myrrn, and ostrich-feathers, 
with hides, sheep, and homed cattle, are among the product 
which it supplies. 



Questions on Nboro-Afrioa. 

1. What three divisions does Negro- Africa embrace? 

2. Point out upon the map tiie limits which mark oat the plain of central 

Soudan. 
8. What are the chief natural features of Central Africa f Name its riven, 
and the great lake which it includes, and point them out upon tne 
matp. 
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4. "What kind of dimate baa this re^on? 

6. What race ofpeople are intermingled with the Negro population of this 
reflion f Wnat mode of worship do they follow T 

6. "What is the religion of the Negro nations called t 

7. What are the hnbits of life among the Negro people r»f this part of the 

world f What constitutes the chief ohstaclu to their improvement T 

8. Name the chief commercial productions of this region. 

9. Mention some of the principal towns that are situated within this part of 

AMca, and point out their places on the map. 

10. What are the chief natural features of the western coast-region of Africa? 

Name the principal rivers that are withiu its limits. 

11. What kind of climate bus Western Afiica? 

18. Bay what you know concerning the condition of the inhabitants of this 

region. 
18. What commercial productions belong to Western Africa T By what nations 

18 its trade chiefly carried on ? 
14. What two divisions does Western Africa embrace, to the northward of the 

equator? What four divisions to the south of that linet 
16. Where are Ashantee and Dahomey ? What is the chief town of each? 

Point out their localities on the map. 

16. Where are Bariagry, Lagos, Bonny, and Abbeokoutat 

17. Where is Liberia, and what is the uame of its chief tovmf 

18. What European nations possess settlements on the coasts of Westwu 

Africa? 

19. Name, and point out on the map, the British settlements in this region. 

20. Name, and point out, the French and the Dutch settlements. 

21. What parts of Western Africa are subject to the Portuguese? 

22. Say what you know concerning the climate and commercial productions 

of the Eastern coasts of Africa. 

23. What two foreign powers rule over the chief part of Eastern Africa? 

Point to the respective localities subject to each. 

24. Point on the map to the towns of Mozambique, Quillimane, Sena, Qulloa, 

and Zanzibar. 

25. In what part of Eastern Africa are the people called Somauli found? 

What are the oommeroal productions of that region ? 



SOUTHEKN AFRICA. 

The southern extremity of the African continent compre- 
hends two distinct and extensive provinces under British rule 
— ^namely, the Cape Colony and NataL 

I.—Thb Cape Colony. 

Situation, Boundaries, &c. — The Cape Colony derives its 
distinguishing name from the Cape of Good Hope, one of the 
most celebrated promontories in the world. It includes that 
part of Africa which is to the south of the Orange River, and 
which extends thence to the Atlantic and Southern Oceans in 
the direction of west and south. Its eastern limit is marked 
by the Great Kei River, and a line drawn from that stream to 
the upper portion of the Orange River. 
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The area of the Cape Colony is not less than 200,000 square 
miles, which is equal to about four times the size of Eng- 
land. 

Natural Features. — ^The southern half of the Cape Colony 
includes a series of plains, which stretch in the general direc- 
tion of east and west, parallel to the southern shore of the 
African continent, and are divided from one another bj suc- 
cessive chains of hills. These parallel hill-ranges increase in 
altitude towards the interior, and reach their culnunating 
height in the chain of the Nieuveld Mountains, the loftiest 
elevations in Southern Africa. The highest poHions of the 
Nieuveld (or the Sneeu-berg, as they are there called,) attain an 
elevation of 10,000 feet above the sea. The plain that extends 
along the southern base of the Nieuveld Mountains is called 
the Great Karroo, and has an arid and gravelly surface. The 
lower plains, nearer the coast^ are watered and moderatelj 
fertile. 

The northerly portion of the province, between the chain of 
the Nieuveld and the course of the River Orange, consists 
chiefly of extensive open plains, for ihe most part soantilj 
watered. 

The Orange River, which forms the northern border of the 
Cape Colony, is more than 1000 miles long, but it has com- 
paratively little volume of water, and is not navigable. The 
other rivers of the colony are numerous, but none of them 
are considerable streams, and their volume of water varies 

S'eatly with the season <^ the year. Among them are the 
liphant, Breede, Gauritz, Camtoos, Great Fish, Keiskamma, 
and Great Kei, the last of which forms the extreme eastern 
limit of the province. 

Cape Agulhas and the Cape of Good Hope — the two most 
important headlands of Africa — are both within the coast-line 
of the Cape Colony. The former is the most southwardly 
point of the African continent and of the Old World. 

The Cape of Good Hope is important, both from its geogra- 
phical position and from its place in the annals of discovery. 
It was discovered by Bartholomew Diaz, a Portuguese navi- 
gator (in 1487), towards the close of a century which had been 
devoted by the Portuguese to the prosecution of maritime 
discovery along the western side of the African continent. 
Diaz succeeded in doubling the Cape in this Yojagey and 
landed on the coast at some distance beyond. This feat was 
justly regarded as preparing the way for a {)aS8age to Ladia by 
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tb miu*itim6 route.* Ten years hier, in 1497, Yasco di Gama 
(also a Portuguese) conducted the first fleet of ships to India 
by way of the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, passing, of course, 
round this famous headland. 

Oltkatb, Produotions, &c. — ^The climate of the Cape is 
'temperate, dry, and healthy. The occasional prevalence of 
droughts is its chief drawback. The extensive open plains of 
fche interior are, however, admirably suited for pastoral pur^ 
suits, and the abundance of livenstock reared upon them 
supply, in the present day, the most valuable produce of the 
colony. The wool of the Cape* sheep is exported in lai;ge 
quantity to England. 

Population akd Industry. — ^The C^ Colony has a popu- 
lation which numbers nearly 300,000. These are partly whites 
and partly coloured races. The greater number of the white 
population are of British descent, but a considerable propor- 
tion are of Dutch oriein, owing to the fact that the colony was 
originally established by the Dutch nation, and only came into 
the possession of Britain in the early part of the present 
century. The coloured population comprehends Hottentots 
and Caffi'es — the two native races of this portion of the 
African continent. The pure Hottentots are now few in 
number : the people of Cafire race are much more numerous^ 
and perhaps amount to a third of the entire population of the 
provmce. 

The chief pursuit of the settlers at the Cape is sheep and 
cattle-farming, for which the province is generally better 
suited than for agricultural operations. A great quantity of 
wool is annually exported to England, with hides, skins, and 
tallow, to a less amount. The culture of the soil is, however, 
carried to a considerable extent, and good com is grown. The 
vine (introduced thither from Europe) is cultivated on a scale 
of some magnitude in the western division of the province, 
but the wines of South Africa have not generally atteuned a 
high place in the market. Considerable commercial inter* 
course is maintained by the traders of the Cape with India, 
China, and the island of Mauritius, as well as directly with 
Britain. 

Divisions, Towns, &c. — ^The province of the Cape forms 

* Dias had oaUed this loDg-wyofrht headland (which he enoneoualy believed 
to be the extreme south point of the AMcan continent) by the name of " SI 
Cabo Tormentoio "*— or the Stormy Cape. The King of Portugal, <m his r»- 
tam, changed thk xuune to that which it has ever ainoe botno. 
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two great divisions — on eastern and a western. The latter 
is the older-settled, and more populous, portion of the territory. 

The chief place in the western division of the Cape Colony 
is Cape Town^ which is the capital of the province. Cape 
Town derives its name from the famous promontory to which 
it is adjacent. It stands on the shore of Tahle Bay, in the 
south-west comer of the province, and has about 25,000 inha- 
bitants. It was originally laid out by the Dutch, and presents 
in general appearance a great resemblance to the towns in 
Holland. 

Table Bay is so named from its vicinity to Table Mountain 
— an elongated mass of hill, with a flat top, which rises above 
its southern shore, and in the immediate vicinity of Cape 
Town. Table Moimtain reaches 3582 feet in height. 

The principal place in the eastern division of the province 
is QrahavrCi Tovm^ situated a short distance from the south- 
eastern coast-line, in the neighbourhood of the Great Fish 
River. Port Elizabeth, on the shore of Algoa Bay, is the 
chief place of shipment for this part of the Cape territory. 

The Keiskamma River, to the east of the Great Fish River, 
was formerly the frontier of the colonv on this side. The 
tract of country lying between the Keiskamma and Great Kei 
rivers (first brought under British rule in 1847) is distin- 
guished as British CafiPraria, and is principally occupied by 
native tribes, of Caffre race. The chief place within this po^ 
tion of territory is King Wtlliam*s Town, 

It was not until the year 1847 that the northern frontier 
of the Cape Colony was extended to the Orange River, an 
artificial line, drawn considerably to the southward of that 
stream, having previously marked its limit. The coimtry 
within the basin of the Orange is still for the most part in the 
occupation of native tribes, among whom are Namaqoas, 
Koranas, Bosjesmans, and Griquas. 

The entire province is under the rule of a Governor ap- 
pointed by the British Crown. 



2.— Natal. 



Situation, Boundaries, &c. — The province of Natal lies to 
the north-eastward of the Cape Colony, and stretches from 
the shores of the Indian Ocean to a distance of above one 
hundred miles inland. 
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The boundaries of Natal are — on the north, the river 
Tugela ; on the south, the river Umzimkulu ; on the east, the 
Incuan Ocean ; on the west, the range of the Drakenberg, or 
IKathlamba Mountains. The area of the province is about 
18,000 square miles. 

Natural Features, Climate, &o. — ^The coast-district of 
l^atal consists of a low plain. This rises gradually towards 
the interior, attaining an elevation of a thousand feet and 
upwards in the central and westerly divisions of the province, 
rnie summits of the Drakenberg reach 5000 feet above the 
sea. The province is nearly throughout well watered. The 
Tugela is the longest of its rivers, all of which discharge into 
the Indian Ocean. 

The climate of Natal is warmer than that of the Cape, and 
its productions are in many respects different. Within the 
low districts that adjoin the coast, the vegetation makes near 
approach to the tropical character. The sugar-cane grows 
wild, and the cotton-plant is capable of profitable culture. 
The pine-apple and tne fruits of southern Europe flourish. 
The higher plains of the interior are adapted to the growth of 
wheat and other cereals of the temperate zone. 

Population, &c. — ^The inhabitants of Natal — about 200,000 
in number — are principally Caffres, belonging to that variety 
of the Caffre race distinguished as Zoolahs. Their occupations 
are almost exclusivelv pastoral. The colonial or white popula- 
tion is entirely of British descent. It was not until 1845 that 
the province was recognised as a British possession : emigra- 
tion thither has since been in progress from various parts of 
Britain, and the land is being rapidly brought under cultiva- 
tion. The culture of cotton is pursued on a limited scale : 
cotton, wool, and ivory, form articles of export. 

The chief town of Natal is MarU^ra^ which is in the 
centre of the province, about fifty miles inland. IP Urban, on 
the coast, upon the north side of an inlet called Port Natal, is 
the principal port of the province. 

Natal is under the rule of a Lieutenant-Governor, subordi- 
nate in authority to the Governor of the Cape Colony. 



Besides the Cape Colony and the province of Natal, South- 
em Africa also comprehends the indenendent territory of 
Caffraria, and the two independent states Known as the Orange 
Biver Free State and the Transvaal Bepublia 
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Independent Caffraria is the tract of country lying inte^ 
mediate between the Cape Colony and the south frontier of 
Natal, and adjoining the Indian Ocean. It reaches from the 
Great Kei to the Umzimkulu river, and from the sea to the 
highlands which enclose the upper waters of the Orange river, 
comprehending an area of about 20,000 square miles. This 
tract of country is thinly inhabited bv various Caffi-e tribes, 
whose occupations (when not disturbed by warfare) are chiefly 
pastoral. 

Both the Orange-Hiver Free State and the Transvaal Be- 
public are inland territories. The former embraces the tract 
of country which is included between the upper portion of 
the Orange River, and its tributary the Yaal : the latter, as 
its name implies, stretches bevond the Yaal, towards the 
more distant interior. Upon the east, both territories are 
limited by the heights of the Drakenberg. The Transvaal 
Bepublic is the more northwardly of the two States. Both 
have been established, within recent years, by emigrant been 
(or Dutch farmers) from the Cape, whose discontent with 
British rule has led them to seek a home within the distant 
wilderness of interior Africa. In these newly-formed oommu- 
nities, the Dutch language is the natural tongue of the set- 
tlers, who find here a refuge from the irksome restraints of 
colonial rule, as exercised by a power which is foreign to their 
own race. 



ISLANDS OF AFRICA. 

The smaller islands that belong to this division of the globe 
are for the most part in the possession of various European 
powers. Spain, Portugal, Qreat Britain, and France, are the 
nations by which these sovereignties are possessed. 

To Spain belong — ^the Canary Islands and the island of 
Fernando Po. 

To PoRTUQAL belong — ^Madeira and the Cape Verde Islands; 
with Prince's Island and St Thomas, in the Gulf of Guinea. 
The island of Annabon, also in the Gulf of Guinea, is claimed 
by the governments both of Spain and Portu^L 

To Grbat Brttain belong— Ascension, St Helena, Tristan 
d'Acunha, Mauritius, Roderigue, the Seychelle Ift]ftndff| and 
' ' "nte Islands. 
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To France belong — the island of Bourbon, or Bd-imion, and 
a few smaU stations on the coast of Madagascar. 

The African islands that are independent of European rule 
are Madagascar, the Comoro Islands, and Socotra. 



The Canaby Islands are an integral part of the Spanish 
monarchy, and form one of the modern provinces into which 
Spain has been divided. Thev comprehend seven principal 
i^ands, with several smaller islets, the nearest of the group 
lying about sixty miles distant from the African mai^ana. 
The largest of the number is Teneriffe, the second in size is 
Grand Canary, the third Fortaventura, and the fourth Lanza^ 
rote. The i^and of Ferro, the most westerly member of the 
group, is remarkable from its having been long regarded by the 
ancients as the extreme westward point of the habitable globe, 
and its being hence selected as the initial point whence to 
measure longitude. The meridian of Ferro is still used by 
several nations for this purpose. 

All the islands of the Canary group are mountainous, and 
of volcanic formation. The Peak of Teneriffe rises to the great 
altitude of 12,236 feet. They are for the most part fertile, 
watered, and productive islands, enjoying a warm and healthy 
climate. Corn, dates, figs, lemons, the vine, sugar, tobacco, 
cochineal, and barilla, are among their productions. The 
population (about 227,000) is whol^ of Spanish descent. The 
chief towns are Santa CrtiZy on the isluid of Teneriffe, and 
Palmasy on Grand Canary. 

FsRNAinx) Po is the largest of the four islands situated 
towards the upper extremity of the Gulf of Guinea. It is 
fertile, but unhealthy, and the settlements which have been 
made upon it have hence been, in more than one instance, 
abandoned. Clarence Peak, the l^^hest point of Fernando Po, 
rises to upwards of 10,000 feet, fiie inhabitants of Fernando 
Po are chiefly natives, but there are a few European settlers, 
together with about a thousand liberated negroes, in the town 
of Clarence^ the chief place on the island. 



Madtbtiia is a beautiful and fertile islaody two himdred and 
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ninety square miles in area,* and measuring thirty-five miles 
in the direction of its length. It is mountainous, and wholly 
of volcanic formation, consisting of a mass of basaltic rocL 
The highest point in the island reaches upwards of aix thou- 
sand feet above the sea. 

The climate of Madeira is particidarly celebrated. The air 
is almost uniformly warm, exhibiting remarkably little varia- 
tion in its temperature throughout the year. The vegetation 
is rich and luxuriant in the extreme, the fruits and ever- 
greens of southern Europe growing over all the moderately- 
elevated portions of the island, and the palm and banana 
thriving in the lower plains. The vine was long cultivated in 
Madeira on a scale of great extent, and furnished the chief 
produce of the island ; but it has been completely destroyed 
by disease within recent years, and great suffering thence oc- 
casioned to the inhabitants. The culture of the sugar-cane 
has been introduced in its stead. 

The inhabitants of Madeira number 107,000, chiefly Portu- 
guese. The chief town of the island is Funchal, on the south 
coast. The small island of Porto Santo, to the eastward of 
Madeira, also belongs to Portugal It is a dependency of 
Madeira. 

The Cafe Verde Islands are an extensive group, situated 
three hundred and forty miles to the west of Cape Verde. 
They are ten in number, the largest of them, Santiago, having 
an area of four hundred square miles. The island of Fogo, 
one of the number, is an active volcano, and reaches upwards 
of nine thousand feet in height. 

The Cape Verde Islands are less fertile than either Madeira 
or the Canary group, and they are indifferently provided with 
water. Some cotton, however, is grown upon them, and also 
the sugar-cane, with oranges and other fruits. Salt is one of 
their chief articles of produce. The population of the entire 
group numbers about 85,000. 

The principal towns are MindeUoy on the island of St Vin- 
cent, and Forto Praya^ on the island of Santiago. 

Princes* Island and St Thomas are inhabited chiefly by a 
native race, among whom are a few Portuguese settlers. They 
produce little beyond live stock and vegetables. The former 
island contains the town of &an Antonio, 

* About twice the size of the Isle of Wight. 
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AiTNABON (which is claimed both by Spain and Porfcugal) 
contains also a small native population, ana furnishes a similar 
produce to the two last-named islands. 



The island of Ascension is nearly a thousand miles distant 
from Cape Palmas, the nearest point of the African mainland. 
It is only thirty-four square miles in size, and consists of a 
mass of yolcanic rock, rising to 2870 feet above the sea. 
Turtle, wild goats, and a few sheep and cattle, constitute its 
produce. It is used as a station for the British cruisers en- 
gaged in the suppression of the slave-trade. Qeorgetown, on 
the north-west coast of the island, is the residence of a few 
British settlers, who are its only inhabitants. 

St Helena is eight himdred miles distant from Ascension, 
and twelve hundred miles from the nearest point of the African 
mainland. The whole island is a huge mass of rock, of vol- 
canic origin, rising steeply out of the waters of the Atlantic, 
and reaching in its highest point 2700 feet above the sea. 

St Helena is forty-seven square miles in area. The exterior 
of the island forms a perpendicular wall of cliff, the principal 
openine in which is on the north-western coast, where James- 
tovm^ the capital, is situated. The interior exhibits a succes- 
sion of hills and valleys, some of the latter very fertile. The 
climate is waim, but the position of St Helena, in the midst 
of a vast ocean, preserves it from the intense heats of the 
Torrid Zone. Fruits and vegetables constitute the chief pro- 
duce of the island. The population numbers about seven 
thousand. 

The chief interest attaching to St Helena is derived from 
the fact of its having been, during the last six years of his 
life, the place of exile of Napoleon L, who died there in 1821. 

Tbibtan d'Acunha is the largest of a group of three islands, 
lying west by south of the Cape of Go^ Hope, at a distance 
of nearly 2000 miles. It is a barren volcanic rock, the highest 
point of which reaches 6400 feet above the sea. There are 
a few residents on Tristan d'Acunha : the two other islands 
of the group are uninhabited. 

Maubihus, situated in the Indian Ocean, is a beautiful ar""' 
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fertile island, of larger size than any of the other possefldoDS 
of Britain in the African seas. It has an area of between six 
and seven hundred square miles — a magnitude about three 
times greater than that of the Isle of Man. 

The surface of Maiiritius consists of alternate hills and val- 
leys, the highest portions of the island reaching nearly 3000 
feet. The inhabitants, who number 180,000, are lai^ly en- 
gaged in the culture of the sugar-cane, which forms the staple 
of the island. Coffee, cotton, indigo, and rice, are also grown. 
Though within the Torrid Zone, the climate of Mauritius is 
healthy, and the heat not excessive. The greater part of the 
population consists of coloured races (chiefly negro) ; the ma- 
jority of the white inhabitants are of French origin, as the 
island had belonged to France before it came into the posses- 
sion of Britain, in the year 1810. 

Mauritius is surrounded by coral reefs, in which only two 
openings occur. At one of these openings, on the north-west 
coast of the island, is the town of St Louis, its capital Grand 
Forty the onlv other town, is on the opposite side of the island. 

The island of Roderigue is three hundred miles east of 
Mauritius, and is a dependency of that island. 

The Seychelle Islands, and also the Anmunte group, both 
of them lying far to the northward, are dependencies of Mau- 
ritius. The Seychelles, though composed of granite lock, 
rest upon a bank of coral, and the Amirante Islands are 
altogether of coral formation. Some cotton is grown on these 
groups, and the cocoarnut palm abounds. 



The island of Bourbon — or R6-union, as it is now officiaDy 
designated — ^is to the south-west of Mauritius. It is about 
one-third part larger than that island. 

Bourbon contains two lofty volcanic mountains (one of them 
in frequent activity), and the whole island is of volcanic origin. 
The level tracts which stretch round the coast are very fer- 
tile, and Bourbon has a healthy climate. The population num- 
bers upwards of 100,000. Sugar, cloves, and conee are the chief 
articles of produce. The cMef town is called St Dents, 



MiU>A0A8OAB, the largest of Afrioau islands, measures 1000 
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miles in length, and has an area of 200,0b0 square miles — 
about four times the magnitude of England. It is crossed hy 
the line of the southern tropic, but is prindpallj within the 
torrid zone. 

Madagascar has a chain of high mountains running through 
ity and uie whole interior forms an elevated plateau. A belt 
of low land extends round the coast, and forms an extremely 
unhealthy (though fertile) region. The whole i^and is believed 
to possess great fertility, and abounds in rich natural produce 
— ^mineral as well as vegetable. 

The native population of Madagascar (called the Malagasy) 
is believed to amount to four or five millions. They are a 
distinct race from the negro inhabitants of the neighbouring 
mainland, and are allied to the Malay family of mankind. 
The whole island is imder the sovereignty of the Hovahs, as 
the tribe dwelling in its most central province are called. 

Scarcely any intercourse with Madagascar on the part of 
Europeans has been allowed during the hst thirty years, owing 
to the hostility with which they have been regsurded by the 
native sovereign. The French possess a small settlement upon 
St Mary's Island (off the eastern coast, to the south of Antongil 
Bay), and another on the island of Nos Beh (off the north- 
western coast). The native capital of Madagascar is the town 
of Tcma$uMrivo, in the middle of the island. 

The Ck)KOBO Islands are situated in the north part of the 
Mozambique Channel, which divides Madagascar from the 
African mainland. They are four in number — ^the largest of 
them called Comoro — and form a native sovereignty, under a 
sultan of Arabic descent. 

SoooTBA is an island of considerable size, to the east of Gape 
GuaidafuL It is covered with rocky and generally sterile 
hills, yielding httle produce beyond aloes and a few dates, 
with the resmous substance known as dragon's blood — the 
produce of a tree, from the trunk of which it exudes. The 
inhabitants are chiefly of Arab race, and the sovereignty of the 
island belongs to the Sultan of Muscat 
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quebtionb on sottthern africa and the african 

Islands. 

1. What two ooloniee does Great Britain poflseas in Southern Africa? Point 

to them on the map. 

2. From what famous headland does the larger of these two provinces derive 

its name ? What river forms the northerly limit of the same province? 
8. What oonstitiite the chief natural features of the Cape Colony ? 
4. Name some of the principal rivers of the Cape Colony. Into what ooeaos 

do they flow? 
6. By what is Cape Agulhas distingtdshed T Point to it on the map. 

6. By whom was the Cape of Good Hope discovered, and in what year? 

7. 'What ffreat event ensued from the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope ? 

8. Bay what you know concerning the climate and productions of the Cape 

Colony. 

9. What races of people are found among the population of the Cape 

Colony ? 

10. What are the chief pursuits of the settlers at the Cape T What fonns their 

chief item of export T 

11. Name the chief town of the Cape Colony, and also the princiiial {dace in 

the eastward division of the province. Point them out upon the map. 

12. What famous mountain is in the vicinity of Cape Town ? What (in romi 

niunbers) is its height ? 

13. Which part of the province is known as British CaflSraria, and what is the 

name of its chief town T 

14. Point on the map to the province of Natal, and say what you know con- 

cerning itR natural features and climate. 

15. What race of people constitute the chief population of Natal ? 

16. Name the principal town, and also the chief seaport, of NataL Point ou* 

their places on the map. 

17. What other territories (besides the Gape Colony and Natal) are induded 

within Southern Africa? 

18. Among the isLmds of Africa, which belong to Spain? 

19. Which of the African islands belong to Portugal ? 

20. Which of the African islands belong to Great Britain ? 

21. Which of the African islands belong to France? 

22. Point to the following upon the map— Teneriffe, Madeira, Fernando Po, 

Ascension, St Helena, Tristan d Acunha, Mauritius, the Seychella 
Islands, and Socotra. 

23. Name the chief towns of each of the following islands — Madeira, St Heloia. 

Mauritius, and Bourbon 

24. For what is the island of Madeira distinguished? 

25. What event distinguishes, historically, &e island of St Helena T 

26. What constitutes the chief produce of Mauritius ? To what nation did 3ut 

island formerly belong? 

27. What kind of natural features does the isL-md of Bourbon exhibit ? 

28. Give some accotmt of Madagascar, as to its natiu^ features. What is the 

name of its chief town? 

29. Where are the Comoro Islands? Point to their place on the map. 

80. Where is the island of Socotra? What articles of produce does it fumijh! 
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Ahebioa, or the New "World, comprehends two great divi- 
sions — ^North and South. These are united by the Isthmus 
of Panama, which is less than thirty miles across in its nar- 
rowest part. Each of these divisions is continental in point 
of magnitude. North America is the larger of the two, and is 
wholly within the northern hemisphere. 

Boundaries and Extent. — North America is bounded on 
the north by the Arctic Ocean, on the east by the Atlantic 
Ocean, and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. To the south- 
ward, it passes (below the thirtieth parallel) into a narrow 
region, within which are embraced Mexico and the states of 
Central America, and finally terminates in the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

North America differs in shape from any of the continents 
of the Old World. Its greatest dimensions are from north to 
south, and it is of narrow proportions comparatively to its total 
magnitude. The vast oceans upon either side hence exercise 
a greater share of influence over its climate. 

The superficial extent of North America is estimated at 
8,600,000 square miles, which is considerably more than 
double the size of Europe, but hardly equal to half that of 
Asia. 

Seas, Gulfs, and Bats.— The eastern coasts of North 
America are more indented than the western. They make, in 
variety of outline, nearer approach to the characteristic feature 
of the European continent than is the case with either of the 
other divisions of the globe. 
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The seas on the east side of North America are — Baffin 
Bay, Hudson Bay, Gulf of St Lawrence, Bay of Fundy, Gulf 
of Mexico, and Caribbean Sea. All of these are arms of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

On the west side of North America — the Gulf of California, 
which is an arm of the Pacific. 

On the north side — the Gulf of Boothia, which is an arm of 
the Arctic Ocean. 

Straits. — ^The following are the principal : — 

Hudson strait, which ooxmecta HudBon Bay with tha Atlantic OceaiL 
Davis Strait, which connecta Baffin Bay with the Atlantic Ocean. 
Barrow Strait, which connects Bafl&n Bay (by way of Lancaster and 

Melville Sounds) with the Arctic Ocean. 
Melville Sound, which is a westwardly extension of Barrow Strait. 
Behring Strait, which connects the Arctic and Pacific Oceana, divid- 

iug the continents of North America and Asia. 



Cafsb. — ^The principal are : — 

OnthcEoitCoatU. 
Ckpe Farewell (Qreenland). Cape Cod (United Stat^). 

Cape Charles (Labrador). 
Cape Race (Newfoundland). 
Cape Breton (C. Breton I.). 
Cape Sable (Nova Scotia). 

On the North. 
Cape Barrow (Russian territory). 
Gape Bathurst (British tenitoxy). 



Cape Hatteras (United States). 

Cape Sable (Florida). 

Cape Catoche (Yucatan). 

Cape Gracias-a-Dios (Cent. America). 

On the West, 
C!ape Prince of Wales (Russian ter- 
ritory). 
Cape St Lucas (California). 

Cape Barrow is probably the most northerly point of the 
American mainland. Cape Charles is the most eastwardly 
point of North America^ and Cape Prince of Wales the most 
westwardly point. 

Peninsulas. — ^The four following are on the east aide of 
North America — Labrador, Nova Scotia, Florida, and Yueatan. 

The two following are on the west side — ^Lower Calif omia 
and Alashka. 

Isthmus. — The most important isthmus in the New World 
is that of Panama, which connects North and South AmiBrica. 
The Isthmus of Panama is a narrow region, of considOTable 
length (between four and five hundred miles), which divides 
the waters of the two greatest oceans of the globe. lU 
breadth varies from less than thirty to between seventy aud 
eighty miles. 

Islands. — On the east side of North America aie — the 
West Indies^ the Bermuda Islands^ Newfouadland^ Prince 
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Edward laland, Anticosti, and a few snxall islets in the Gulf 
of St Lawrence. 

On the north are— Greenland, Cumberland Island, South- 
ampton Island, Cockbum Island, North Devon, Grinnell 
Land, the Parry Islands, Banks Land, Victoria Land, Boothia^ 
and other little-known tracts oi land that lie to the west and 
northward of Bafiin Bay. 

On the wett are — ^Vancouver Isknd, the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, and the islands of the Sitka Archipelago. 

The West Indies are an insular region of large extent, and 
embrace a great multitude of islands, of various size and form. 
The largest of the number is Cuba ; the second in size, Ilayti ; 
the third, Jamaica ; and the fourth, Porto Bica All the rest 
are of much smaller dimensions. 

The insular masses of land by which Baffin Bay is enclosed 
on the east, north, and west, have only been partially explored. 
Greenland probably embraces a great many distinct islands. 
The lands to the north and west of Baffin Bay form a vast 
insular region, the different portions of which are divided by 
ice-encumbered channels. The largest of the Parry Islands is 
Melville Island. 

MouNTAiNB AKD TABLE-LAimB. — ^The highlands of the New 
World differ from those of the Old World in some important 
regards. Their direction is for the most part north and south, 
and they are situated towards the maritime borders of either 
continent, instead of within its more central regions. The 
Asiatic continent presents in this respect a striking contrast 
to either North or South America. 

The t¥ro chief mountain-systems of North America are-^the 
Bocky Mountains, and the Alleghany Mountains. The former 
are towards the western, the latter towards the eastern side, 
of the American continent. The Bocky Mountains are the 
chief axis of elevation — the back-bone, as it were--of the 
North American continent, and their higher portions more 
than double the altitude of the Alleghany svstem. 

But the Bocky Mountains — ^though towards the western side 
of the continent, regarding it as a whole — are yet removed 
by several hundred miles from the shores of the Pacific 
The intervening country consists of a succession of highland 
regions, bordered on the west by distinct mountain-chains, 
which latter rival in altitude the main axis of the Bocky- 
Mountain system. The mountains of the west coast are not 
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a continuous chain, but a series of detached chains and groups, 
through the openings between which numerous rivers pass on 
their course to the Pacific Ocean. 

The Rocky Mountains reach in their highest elevations 
nearly 16,000 feet above the level of the sea. Mount Brown 
(16,900 feet), and Mount Hooker (15,700), are two of their 
loftiest points. These and other lofty summits are within the 
middle and southerly portions of the mountain-system : to the 
north, the mountains diminish in height, and sink into mere 
hills as they approach the shores of the Arctic Ocean. 

Some of the mountains belonging to the western coasts of 
North America attain a height which surpasses that of the 
Rocky Mountains. Mount St Elias and Mount Fairweather, 
on the border-line between the British and Russian Territory, 
are two of the highest peaks, and the first-named is said to 
reach 17,500 feet. 

The highest elevations of the Alleghany system scarcely 
exceed 6000 feet, and the moxmtains are seldom more than 
half that altitude. 

The entire region situated west of the Rocky Moimtains 
consists of highmnds, alternating with mountain-chains and 
enclosed valleys. The most remarkable i)ortion of this tract 
is the Plateau of Utah, a territory which is enclosed by moun- 
tain-chains on every side, and has its own system of river-drain- 
age, like some of the interior plains of the Asiatic continent. 

The highlands which stretch along the western side of 
North America are prolonged southward into the narrow 
regions of Mexico and Central America, the whole interior 
of which consists of elevated plateaus. The highest parts of 
the Mexican table-lands reach 9000 feet above the sea. Above 
these plateaus there rise numerous volcanic cones, several of 
which attain a great height. The loftiest of the number is 
called Popocatepetl, which reaches 17,770 feet above the sea, 
and is the highest mountain in North America. 

The table-lands of Central America (as the narrower tract 
of country lying to the south-east of Mexico is called) are less 
elevated than the Mexican table-lands. Their western side is 
bordered by a succession of lofty peaks, many of them active 
volcanoes, which make near approach to the waters of the 
Pacific. 

Lowlands. — ^The whole interior of North America, from 

*^e Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic Ocean, and from the Rocky 

tains to the AUeghanies, is a vast lowland-plain. The 
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northwardly division of this plain slopes towards Hudson Bay 
and the Arctic Ocean, into one or other of which its rivers 
are discharged. Its southward portion inclines towards the 
Gulf of Mexico, and is watered by the great river Mississippi 
and its tributariea 

The southwardly division of the great plain of North 
America is the region of the prairies.'' These are vast natiu^ 
meadows, which occupy great part of the Mississippi valley, 
especially in the neignbourhood of the upper Mississippi and 
the stream of the Missouri. Nearer the mountains, the plain 
is often covered with woodland tracts. Alternate forest and 
prairie form, indeed, the distinguishing features of nature in 
the New World. 

To the east of the Alleghanv Mountains, there is a low- 
land-plain of some extent, which borders the Atlantic coast. 
There are extensive marshy tracts in some parts of this region, 
towards the sea. 

The lowland-plains of the New World bear a much larger 
proportion to its entire extent than do the highland regions. 
America differs strikingly in this respect from the Asiatic 
continent. In Asia, the mountains and highlands fill up the 
great central regions of the continent, and the lowlands occupy 
its outer borders : in North America, the lowland-plains con- 
stitute the great mass of the continent, and the hi^ilands are 
limited to the vicinity of the ocean. 

BiVERS. — ^The principal rivers on the east side of North 
America, named m the order of the seas into which they flow, 
are — 

Into the €hUf of Mexico. Into the Atlantic Ocean. 

MlMiflsippi ...through United States. C<nmecticut...through United States. 
Grande del) w^^,^^ j United States 
Norte....} *>«^«°j and Mexico. 

Into the Chdf of St Lawrence 
St Lawrsnc^.... through Canada. 

Into Hvdson Bay. 
Nelson through Brit. America. 

The chief rivers on the western side of North America are — 

Flowing into the Pacific Ocean. 

Fraser through British Columbia. 

Columbia, or Oregon through United States. 

Sacramento through United States. 

.* Vwackif prairie, a meadow. 



Hudson 

Delaware 


do. 
do. 
do. 


Potomac 

James 


do. 
do. 


Roanoke 


..• do. 


Savannah 

Alatamaha 


do. 
do. 
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Flowing i$Uo OyJif of ddifrnma, 
Golorado « through United States. 

The chief rivers on the Arctic coasts of Nortii America^ all 
three discharging into the Arctic Ocean, are— 

Mackensie through Hudson Bay Territory. 

Coppermine tiirough Hudson Bay Territoiy. 

Back...... ........^....through Hudaom Bay Tenitoiy. 



The number and extent of its inland waters are a distin- 
guishing feature of North American geography. Two of the 
rivers of this continent are greatly superior to anv others, 
and rank among the most considerable rivers on toe globe. 
These are the mssissippi and the St Lawrence. 

The Mississippi — ^measuring from the mouth of the river 
up to the source of its great tributary, the Missoiiri — ^is 4000 
miles long. This is a greater length of channel than belongs 
to any other river in the world. The proper stream of the 
Mississippi, however (that is, the river which is called by the 
name of Mississippi throughout), is not more than 2400 miles 
from its source to its outlet. The Mississippi rises in the 
midst of the central plain, in the small lake of Itasca. The 
Missouri rises in the Kocky Mountains, and joins the Missis- 
sippi about midway in the coiu^e of the latter river, a short 
distance above the town of St Louis. The Mississippi has a 
vast number of tributaries, of which the Ohio is (next to the 
Missouri) the most considerable. The Ohio comes from the 
Alleghany Mountains, and joins the Mississippi on its left or 
eastern bank. 

The river St Lawrence has a much shorter course than the 
Mississippi, but it pours into the sea an immense volume of 
water, derived from the great lakes of which it forms the outlet 
Towards its mouth, the St Lawrence becomes a vast estuary, 
increasing, below Quebec, from twenty-five to upwards of a 
himdred iniles across, from bank to bank. 

Lakes. — The principal lakes, with the countries in which 
they are situated, are as follow : — 



flnTWi*i/». (United Statea and 

S^P«^<* i Canada. 

Michigan United Statea. 

Hu«» {^™sid^ "^ 

Erie do. do. 

-tario do. do. 

olain United Stataa. 



^^w n^^"^ 

Athabasca do. do. 

Great Slave Liake ... do. do. 
Great Bear Lake.... do. do. 

Great Salt Lake United Statea. 

Nicaragua Central AmerioL 

La<m, or Managua... do. do. 
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The largest of these is Lake Superior, which is the largest 
fresh-water lake on the globe. It covers 32,000 square miles, 
which is about the size of Ireland, and is more than double 
the size of either Switzerland, Holland, or Greece. 

The five great lakes — Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, and 
Ontario — ^have together an area of more than 90,000 square 
miles, which exceeds that of the whole island of Great Britain. 
These lakes are united by channels which pass from one to 
the other, the whole forming a continuous body of water, and 
the river St Lawrence connects them with the ocean. The 
water of Lake Champlain also passes (by the river Bichelieu) 
into the St Lawrence. 

One thing deserving of special notice in the physical geo- 
graphy of i^orth America^ is the way in which its river- 
basms are connected with one another — there being in 
several cases no intervening high ground between their 
respective waters. The source of one of the smaJl tribu- 
tanes of the upper Mississippi is onlv a few miles' distance 
from a stream which flows into Lake Winnipeg (the Bed 
Biver), and there is nothing but a tract of meadow be- 
tween the two. Again, from Lake Wollaston (one of the 
smaller lakes of the great plain, to the south-east of Lake 
Athabasca,) there issue two streams, one at each extremity 
of the lake. One of these streams ultimately finds its way 
into the river Churchill, which discharges into Hudson Bav : 
th^ other passes into Lake Athabasca, which belongs to the 
basin of the Mackenzie Biver. This peculiarity in the river 
drainage of the North American contment results from the 
generally level nature of its vast interior, and is highly impor- 
tant, as adding to its facilities for extended inland navigation. 



EZAMINATiaN QXTIEBTIONS* 

1. What MbmoB connects North and South America? Point to it on the 
map, and lay how many mllea it is acrooa in its narrowest part. 

8. By what oceans is North America bounded on the east, north, and west? 

8. whatk in round numbers, is the area of North America? What propor- 
tion does this bear to the magnitude of Europe ? What to that of Asia ? 

4. Name the seas, gulfi^ to,, on the eaat side oi North America, pointing 
them out upon the map. 

6. Point to the foUowing on the map :•— the Gulf of Boothia, Gulf of California, 
Oulf of Bt Lawrence, and Bay of Fundy. 

6. What strait forms the entrance to Baffin Bay? What to Hudioa F 

Point to each on the map. 

7. What strait and soimd connect Baffin Bay with the Arctic Ocean T 
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8. Name as msny as you can of the principal capes of North Amencn. 

Which amonpr them is the most nortnerly point of the oontinentT Which 

the most westerly ? 
0. What four peninsulas belong to the eastern side of North America? 

10. What two peninsulas are on the western side of this continent? Which is 

the more northerly of the two? 

11. Name as many as you can of the Islands on the eastern cdde of North 

America, pointing to them on the map. 

12. Name some of those on the northern side of the continent. 
18. Where is Vancouver Island ? Point it out upon the map. 

14. Which is largest among the islands of the West Indies ? Which aeoond in 

size? Which third? 

15. In what characteristic do the high lands of the New World diflfar from 

those that belong to the Asiatic continent? 

16. Name the two chief mountain-vjrstems of North America, and i>oint them 

out upon the map. Which of the two reaches the greater altitude? 

17. What kind of country extends along the Pacific coasts of North America. 

between the Rocky Mountains and the sea? 

18. In what part of North America are the following : — Mount St Eliaa, the 

plateau of Utah, and the table-lands of Mexico? Point them out on the 
map. 

19. Name the highest among the volcanic cones that rise above the Mexican 

table-land. 

20. What portions of North America form a grreat lowland-plain ? By what 

mountains is this bordered on the east and west? 

21. What are prairies, and in what part of North America do they occur ? 

22. Among the rivers of North America, which two flow into the Gulf of 

Mexico ? Which one into the Gulf of 8t Lawrence ? 

23. What two rivers flow into Hudson Bay? Trace out their courses on the 

map. 

24. Name as manv as you can of the North American rivers that flow directly 

into the Atlantic, and find them out upon the map. 

25. What four rivers belong to the Pacific coasts of North America? Which 

one of them flows into the G\ilf of California? 

26. What three rivers flow into the Arctic Ocean ? 

27. Among the rivers of North America, which two are of superior imuv- 

tance to the others? Trace the courses of these two rivers on ue 
map. 

28. Which is largest among the lakes of North America? What four other 

lakes, of large size, are connected with this ? Point to aU five upon the 
map. 

29. Point on the map to the following : — ^Lake Winnipeg, Great Bear Lake, 

Liake Athabasca, Lake Nicaragua, and the Great Salt Lake. 
SO. What condition of physical geography deserves to be spedally noted in 
regard to the rivers of North America ? Why is this important ? 



Climate and Natural Productions. — ^The climate of the 
New World is slightly colder, in corresponding latitudes, than 
that of the Old World. This is the case both in North and 
South America, but is more especially so in the former. This 
is easily accounted for. The broadest parts of America are 
those which stretch into its higher latitudes : within the 
tropics. North America is narrowed by the near approach 
^ceans upon either side. 
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The American climate is also, for the most P^j moister 
than that of the eastern division of the globe. The quantity 
of rain which falls in some parts of tropical America is sur- 
prisingly great — exceeding greatly the rain-fall of southern 
Asia and the neighbouring archipelago. Within temperate 
latitudes, the amount i s g enerally greater than in correspon- 
dent regions of the Old World. 

The eastern side of North America is colder than the 
western side, and is also liable to greater extremes of heat 
and cold at opposite seasons. In these respects, the northern 
half of the New World resembles the European and Asiatic 
continents, upon the other side of the globe. All the country 
to the east of the Bocky Mountains is liable to severe winters, 
and to summers of intense heat. The Atlantic coasts of the 
United States, and the regions adjacent to the Gulf of 
St Lawrence, offer striking examples of this. Quebec is in 
nearly the same latitude as Paris, but it has a lower average 
of yearly temperature, while its summers are hotter and its 
winters colder than those of the French capital. The coast of 
Labrador stretches through the same parallels of latitude as 
the shores of Britain, but the cUmate of the two regions is 
widely different. The winter of Labrador is one of intense 
and long-continued severity, and its shores are rendered un- 
approachable by ice during many months of each year. 

The islands of the West Indies, the coasts of Central 
America, the low plain at the foot of the Mexican plateau, 
and the southernmost portions of the United States, are the 
hottest regions of North America. The coldest parts are 
those that stretch from Hudson Bay towards the shores of 
the Arctic Ocean. 

Metals and Mineraib. — ^The mineralogy of America is 
equally varied as that of the Old World, and is perhaps (in 
some respects) richer. The country lying to the west of the 
Bocky Mountains is one of the cMef gold-producing regions 
of the world. California, within the United States, and 
British Columbia, fmiiher to the northward, are the, great 
localities of aiudferous deposit. Mexico is also a region of 
great mineral wealth, and its mines supplied at a former 
period considerable amounts of both gold and silver. 

The countries on the eastern side of North America— espe- 
cially in the neigbourhood of the Alleghany Mountains and 
the k Lawrence^basin-ore rich in thi moVe useful ^ 
tions of the mineral kingdom, — ^iron and other metals, wi^' 
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The coal-fields of the tTnited States are of vast exteat and 
great value. Coal also occurs in New Brunswick, Kova Scotia, 
and Cape Breton Island. Canada is rich in ores of iron, cop- 
per, and lead. 

Vegetation.— The native vegetation of the Kew World 
differs in many important particulars from that belonging to 
the continents of the eastern hemisphere. Many of the plimts 
and trees that are common in the Old World are not found 
upon the opposite side of the Atlantic Ocean ; while, on the 
other hand, the productions of the American soil are in nu- 
merous instances peculiar to that portion of the globe. Even 
in the case of plants which belong to the same grenus (or 
family), the species that are found in the opposite hemi- 
spheres are nearly always distinct. These differences are inde- 
pendent of climate, for the plants (and also the members U 
the animal kingdom) that belong to either continent are con- 
tinually transported by man to regions distant from their 
native seat, and are found to flourish wherever the conditions 
of soil and climate are suitable to their development. The 
vegetation and zoology of the New World at the present time 
has become, in virtue of such changes, different in man^ in- 
spects from what it was three and a half centuries smoe, 
when Europeans first planted their footsteps upon its shores. 
Numerous plants, and also numerous animcJs, which were 
then only found within the limits of Europe or Asia, now 
flourish within the vallevs oi the Mississippi and the St Law- 
rence ; while, on the other hand, the native productions of 
America have become distributed over the different regions 
of the Old World. 

The characteristic differences between the vegetation of 
America and that of the continents belonging to the eastern 
half of the globe are least marked within high northerly lati- 
tudes, and become greater with every advance towards a more 
southern sky. The lands that lie in proximity to the Arctic 
Circle* possess many features in conmion, alike in regard to 
plants and animals. 

Of food-plants native to the New World, maize (or Indian 
com), among the cereals, and the potato, among tuberous 
roots, are the two of greatest importance, and the distribution 
of which through other lands has conf ened the greatest boon 
upon man. Maize is the only one of the cereals that is native 
to the American continents 
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The manioc (or cassava), and arrow-root — ^both belonging 
to the order of tubers* — are also among the native food- 
plants of America. The manioc-plant is a native of Central 
America, but is more abimdantlj distributed within the 
southern half of the New World. The tobacco-plant — now 
extensively diffused through other lands — ^is another of the 
characteristic productions of the American soil, though not 
exclusively a native of that region. 

PLsmts of the cacttu tribe are among the native productions 
of tropical America. The azaUa and ma^oHa, among the 
ornaments of our greenhouses, are also derived from the New 
World. 

The forests of the North American continent are of vast 
extent, and the timber which they supply forms one of the 
moat valuable articles of American proauce, in a commercial 
sense. The variety of trees— mostly of the deciduous kind*— 
is astonishingly great. But they exhibit, in nearly all cases, 
specific differences from the like trees that flourish in the cor- 
respondent latitudes of Europe and Asia. 

Zoology. — ^When America was first visited by Europeans, 
it had none of the domesticated animals that are familiar 
to our common observation. Neither the horse, the ass, 
the common ox and sheep, the hog, the camel, nor the ele- 
phant, are native to the New WorlcL Similarly, among car- 
nivorous quadrupeds, the lion, tiger, leopard, and hyena, are 
unknown in the American wilderness. The puma and the 
jaguar — ^natives of tropical America — ^are the most formidable 
of its camivora, but they are decidedly inferior, both in 
strength and ferocity, to the lion and tiger of the Old World 
In the higher latitudes of North America, the numerous 
wolves, foxes, and bears, with the Canadian lynx, exibit nearer 
approach to the zoology of correspondent regions in the east- 
em half of the globe, and the moose^eer or elk supplies a 
parallel to the reinrdeer of northern Europe. 

The bison, or American buffalo, is one of the most charac- 
teristic anicaals native to the American prairie, but it has 
never been domesticated. The musk-ox, and other members 
of the deer kind, also occur. The beaver, and numerous fur- 

* Taben are those plmte which h«7» knobs or Itunps attaohed to their 
roots. The potato and the yam are the two most important of the edible 
tiibera. The dahlia, among flowers, la a fftTniliar example of this class of 
roots. The dahlia is a Qative ol Mexico. 
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bearing animals, abound in the colder latitudes of the Ameri- 
can continent. 

The birds of America, and also the reptiles, insects, and 
other members of the animal world, are in nearlj all cases 
different from those of other continents. The aquatic birds, 
within very high latitudes (that is, beyond the Arctic Circle', 
and also some of the members of the insect tribe, in similar 
localities, offer the only exception to this. The true hum- 
ming-birds are peculiar to America. The rattle-snake and the 
boa-constrictor are also American. The moist climate and 
abimdant vegetation of the New World favour the develop- 
ment of the class of life to which the various members of the 
reptile and insect orders belong. 

The population of North America perhaps numbers about 
forty millions of souls. Three-fourths of these are whites, 
members of the European division of mankind. The remaining 
fourth consists of negroes, native Indians, and mixed races. 

The native man of America is the red (or copper-coloured) 
Indian— one of the five leading varieties into which the human 
family is commonly divided. The numbers of this race have 
vastly diminished since the period of European settlement in 
the New World, and they are still diminishing rapidly. Within 
the whole vast territory of the United States, there are 
fewer than half a million of the native American race now 
left. They are more numerous within Mexico and the states 
of Central America, where the genuine Indian is intermixed 
with the members of a half-caste race. 

The white population of the United States and the St Law- 
rence valley comprehends members of most European lands, 
but those of British descent are by far the most numerous. 
Hence the English language has become diffused over much 
the larger portion of the North American continent. Within 
tropical America, the Spanish tongue is generally prevalent, 
since the white population of Mexico and the Central American 
States is almost exclusively of Spanish origin. 



Examination Questionb. 



1. In what respect does the climate of the New World differ from that of the 

Old World, in correspondent latitudes? Can you account for this? 

2. Comparing the eastern and western coasts of North America, what cha- 

racteristic difference of climate do they exhibit? In what other parts 
oi the globe is a like difference obeenrable? 
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8. What localitleB in North America can you mentioa as fkimishing examples 

of the differences between America and BSuropean dimates in similar 

hititudes? 
4. Which are the hottest parts of North Americaf Which the coldest? Point 

to each locality on tne map. 
fi. What parts of North America constitute xidh gold-producing regions? 

Point them out on the map. 
0. In what parts of North America are ooal and iron abundant? 

7. In what re8i>ect do the plants and animals that are found within the New 

World in the present day differ from those which characterised it three 
centuries and a half since? 

8. Which parts of North America make the nearest approach in their native 

vegetation and zoology to the productions of a like kind lu the Old 
World? 

9. Among food-plants, mention some that are indigenous to the New 

World. 

10. Among the domesticated quadrupeds, name some that were unknown to 

the New World at the jMriod of its discovery by Europeans. 

11. Which two animals are the most formidable among the cai-nivora native 

to the New World? 

12. What animal represents, in the xoology of North America, the rein-deer 

of Northern Europe ? 

13. Mention any others among the native American quadrupeds that are 

known to you. 

14. Mention somo of the characteristio examples among birds and reptiles? 

15. What conditions of the American climate favour the development of rep- 

tile and insect life ? 

16. To what division of the family of man do three-fourths of the population 

of North America belong? 

17. Besides the above, what other families of mankind are represented in the 

population of America? 

18. In wmch parts of North America does the Wnglish language prevail? In 

which parts the Spanish tongue ? 



COUNTRIES OP NORTH AMERICA. 

BRITISH AMERICA. 

Boundaries anb Extent. — The possessions of Great 
Britain within the New World comprehend more than a 
third part of the North American continent, together with 
several of the adjacent islands. 

British North America is bounded on the north by the 
Arctic Ocean, on the south by the United States, on the 
east by the Atlantic, on the west by the Pacific Ocean and 
the territory of Russian America. The area comprised with- 
in these limits is not less than three million square miles, 
which is more than three-fourths the size of the European 
continent. 

The whole of this vast territory is under the recognise^"^ 
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authoritj of the British crown, but only particular portions 
of it have been constituted regular colonies, under organised 
forms of government These colonies are six in number— 
namely, Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia^ Prince Edward 
Island, Newfoundland, and British Columbia. 

Five of the colonies in British North America are situated 
in the south-eastern portion of the territory, within the basin 
of the St Lawrence, or adjoining the gulf of that name. The 
remaining one — ^British Columbia — ^is on the opposite side of 
the continent, between the Bocky Mountains and the Pacific 
Ocean. 

1. Canada includes the chief part of the valley of the St 
Lawrence, from its mouth upwards, together with the northern 
shores of the great lakes. For a short distance below its issue 
from Lake Ontario, the river St Lawrence forms the bound- 
ary between Canada and the United States, but through the 
greater part of its course both sides of the river are British 
territory. Upon the west and north, Canada has no defined 
frontier, but its Hmits are held to include aU the tract of 
country watered by rivers that belong to the basin of the St 
Lawrence. The area embraced within these liniits is about 
three times larger than the entire group of the British Islands. 
The river Ottawa, which is the largest among the tributaries 
of the St Lawrence, divides Canada into two parts — Canada 
East and Canada West, or, as they are more popularly called, 
Lower and Upper Canada. 

Lower Canada is that portion of the St Lawrence valley 
which is towards the mouth of the river, and below the junc- 
tion of the Ottawa. Upper Canada extends from the Ottawa 
upws^s, along the northern side of the great lakes, as far as 
the north-western shores of Lake Superior. A large portion 
of it is idmost enclosed between three of these lakes — Chitario, 
Erie, and Huron. 

2. New Brunswick is to the eastward of Canada, and is 
of much smaller size than that province. It borders the 
western side of the Gulf of St Lawrence, and is divided ^m 
the United States by a small river called the St Croix, which 
enters the Bay of Fundy. New Brunswick includes the chief 
part of the valley of the river St John, which idso flows into 
the Bay of Fundy. 
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3. KovA SoonA is a peninBula lying to the south-east of New 
irunawick, and nearly enclosed between the waters of the 
Ltlantic, the Gulf of St Lawrence, and the Bay of Fundy. 
The idand of Cape Breton, which adjoins the eastern extremity 
»f Nova Scotia, is politioEJly attached to it, and fonns part 
tf the same colony. 

4. Pbinob Edwabd Island is within the southern portion 
>f the Gulf of St Lawrence, nearly adjacent to the shores of 
^ova Scotia and New Brunswick, from which it is divided by 
Northumberland Strait. In size it nearly equals the English 
x>unty of Norfolk. 

5. N]SWVOUin>LAin[> is a Isurge island which forms the eastern 
limit <^ the Gulf of St Lawrence, and is surrounded in other 
iirections b^ the Atlantic Ocean. It has an area which is 
Ekbout one^ighth part greater than that of Ireland. The 
coasts of Newfounoland are deeply indented, and form nume- 
rous baya The south-eastern Guvision of the island is almost 
divided from the main body of the land by the deep bays 
which penetrate its coast-line. 

Natubal Fbatubbb, Climatb, to.— The river St Lawrence, 
and the chain of lakes from which it issues, are the great 
natural features of Canada. Everything in the geography, 
climate, and natural resources of Canada is connected with 
the great river, and its still greater lakea The St Lawrence 
and its lakes are to Canada what the river Nile is to Egypt. 
The towns succeed one another along the river's course, and 
population spreads in the direction of the lakes which form a 
portion of its vallev. 

The climate of Canada is severe within the lower portion of 
the province, but is much more genial and temperate within 
its upper division. The portion of Upper Canada which is 
enclosed between the great lakes, in particular, enioys a 
temperate and a delightful climate. In Lower Canada, the 
winter is a season of intense and prolonged cold, which 
lasts through seven months of the year. The ice with 
which the St Lawrence is annually covered does not break 
up until April, and rarely disappears before the middle of 
May. But during the greater part of this time the air is 
dry, the sky dear, and the cold healthy and invigorating. The 
seasons of spring and autumn are of exceedingly bri^ dura- 

8 
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tion, summer and winter succeeding one another with a 
rapidity which is trulj astonishing to the natives of countries 
that are differently cucumstanced in such regards. 

The cUmate of the neighbouring provinces does not differ 
materially from that of Canada. Frmce Edwsurd Island has a 
milder and more equable temperature than that of the adjacent 
mainland, and the winter of Newf oundlsmd, though Bevere, is 
less so, on the whole, than that of Lower Canada. But the 
vast fields of ice which float past its shores, towards the 
breaking-up of the winter season, act injuriously upon the 
cUmate of Newfoimdland, both by tendency to prolong the 
cold, and by producing the fogs and moist vapours which are a 
well-known characteiistic of the adjacent seas. 

Among the natural resources of the St Lawrence valley, the 
produce of the forest takes the first place. The forests (consist- 
ing chiefly of trees belonging to the pine tribe) are still of vast 
extent, notwithstanding the immense supply of timber which 
they have yielded for a long term of years. In fact, the supply 
of timber from the banks of the St Lawrence and the Ottawa 
may be said, for all practical piuposes, to be inexhaustible. 
The mineral resources of Canada are gi*eat, and the ores of 
iron, lead, copper, and other metals— abundantly distributed 
throughout the province — are being turned to account. 

In the more eastward of the provinces here referred to, and 
especially in Newfoimdland, the fisheries constitute a great 
source of wealth In Newfoundland, they supply the princi- 
pal articles of produce, and employ nearly the entire popula- 
tion of the island. The cod-fishery (which is the most 
important) is pursued not only in the neighbourhood of the 
shores, within the gulfs which everywhere indent the coast 
of Newfoundland, but also over the extensive submarine banks 
to the south and south-eastward of the island. 

Population and Industry. — Canada contains upwards of 
two million inhabitants, and the four other colonies (Kew 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and Newfound- 
land) together about three-quarters of a milhon. The popu- 
lation of Upper Canada has increased within late years at a 
surprisingly rapid rate, owing to the extensive immigration 
from Great Britain and Ireland, and is still increasing fast. 

The great bulk of the population, in all of the provinces, 
are of British descent, excepting only in Lower Canada, where 
the majority are of French origin — descendants of the settlers 
in Canada prior to its falling under the arms of Britain, in 1763. 
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The labours of the field and the forest are the prime objects 
of the Canadian settler's industry. The soil of Canada pos- 
sesses surprising fertility, and, when cleared of the timber by 
which it IS everywhere naturally covered, ^elds the most 
abundant crops. All the cereals of the Old World are grown, 
as well as maize, and wheat forms an important item of export, 
especially from Upper Canada. But timber and other forest- 
produce (as pot and p€»rl ash) are the great source of wealth, 
and stand first in the list of exports. 

DrvisiONB AND Towns. — ^The chief towns in the provinces 
of British North America are as follow : — 

CSoZonie*. Tounu. 

riAWATiA fLowm Quebec, Montreal. 

v-AHABA -J Upper Ottawa, Toronto, Kingston. 

Nbw Brunswick Fredericton, St tTohn's. 

NcvA SooTiA (with Cafe Bbston Islakd).. .Halifax, Sydney. 

PRncoK Edward IsLAi!n> Charlotte Town. 

NswrouNDLAin) St John's. 

Bbztibh Columbia.. New Westminster. 

Quebec^ the chief city of Lower Canada, has hitherto ranked 
(with some intervals of exception) as the capital of the whole 
province. It stands on the north bank of the river, in a com- 
manding ^sition, and enjoys a large share of commerca The 
victory gained over the French by the gallant Wolfe, in 1759, 
on the plains of Abraham, immediately without the town, 
ensured the transfer of Canada from French to English rule, 
and preserves to Quebec a conspicuous place in the page of 
history. Montreal, further up the St Lawrence, is situated on 
an island in the river, immediately below the junction of the 
Ottawa. The city of Ottawa, selected as the future capital of 
Canada, lies on {he river Ottawa, about 90 miles abtove its 
outlet, and is one of the most rapidly-increasing places in the 
province. Toronto and Kingston are both situated on Lake 
Ontario— the former on the north-west shore of the lake, and 
the latter inunediately above the point where the St Lawrence 
issues from its waters. 

The river Niagara, and the magnificent Falls of that name, 
are upon the border-line between Canada and the United 
States. The river Niagara connects Lake Erie with Lake 
Ontario, and has a course of about thirty miles between t^- 
two lakes. The surface of Lake Erie lies at a level of r 
than three hundred feet above the smf ace of Lake Or 
Midway between the two, the river is precipitated 
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vast ledge of rock, forming in its descent of one hundrefl 
and sixty-two feet the Falls of Niagara, the most stupendous 
waterfall in the world- 

Fredericton, the capital of New Brunswick, stands on the 
river St John, eighty miles above its mouth ; but the town of St 
John, at the outlet of the river into the Bay of Fundy, is a 
more considerable place, andconmiands the chief share in the 
maritime trade of the province. Halifax^ the chief city of 
Nova Scotia, is distingmshed chiefly for its fine harbour and 
its importance as a packet-station. Sydney is a small place on 
the island of Cape Breton : Charlotte Town^ the capital of 
Prince Edward Island, is also only of small size. 

aS'^ Jo/m's, Newfoundland (as it is called to distinguish it 
from the city of that name belongirig to New Brunswick), is 
not only the capital of the province, but is the only place 
deserving to be called a town which the island contains. All 
the settlements in Newfoundland are in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the coast, and the interior of the island is com- 
paratively unknown. 



British Columbia is the latest organised of the British 
territories in the New World, having only been formed into a 
colony in 1858. The discovery of rich gold-fields within the 
valley of the river Fraser led to this measure— an extensive 
emigration thither having at once commenced. Vancouver 
Island, which lies within the adjacent waters of the Pacific, 
is attached to the government of this province. 

The colony of British Columbia includes the tract of country 
lying between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Oceaii, 
and extending northward from the United States frontier to 
one of the branches of the Peace River (lat. 57** 2(y), compre- 
hending an area of about 226,000 square miles. The natural 
features of the province are extremely diversified. Of its 
numerous rivers, the Fraser is the most considerable, and it is 
within the valley of the Fraser and its tributary streams that 
the rapidly-increasing population is chiefly distributed. The 
climate of the province, so far as is yet ascertained, is temperate 
and healthy, and the forest vegetation is rich and luxuriant in 
the extreme. The town of New Westminster, on the north bank 
of the Fraser, eight miles above its entrance, is the capitaL 
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Vancouver Island is divided from the mainland of British 
Columbia by a channel called the Gulf of Qeorgia. It has 
an area of 14,000 square miles, and includes (besides a small 
ntunber of British settlers) a native Indian population amount- 
ing to about 10,000. Vancouver Island furnishes good coal. 
The town of Victoria^ near the southern extremity of the 
island, has formed the temporary seat of government for the 
province of British Coliunbiak 

Edch of the six provinces above described forms a distinct 
colony, and is under the administration of a governor appointed 
by the British crown. The remainder of the British posses- 
sions in this region is under the territorial jurisdiction of the 
Hudson Bay Company, and is hence known as the Hudson 
Bay Territory. • 

Thb Hudboh Bay Tsrrttort embraces a vast region, which 
stretches from Canada to the Bocky Mountains and the Arctic 
Ocean. It includes the whole tract of country watered by 
the rivers that fall into Hudson Bay (of which the Nelson and 
the Churchill are the principal), besides the valleys of the 
Mackenzie, Coppermine, and Back riverS| in the direction of 
the Polar Sea. Lake Winnipeg is within the southern portion 
of the territory. The great river Saskatchewan, formed by the 
jimction of two branches which rise in the Rocky Mountains, 
flows into this lake on its north-western shore, as a stream 
called the Bed Biver does from the southward. The river 
Nelson issues from the northern extremity of the lake, and 
connects it with Hudson Bay. 

The basin of Lake Winnipeg, with the valley of the Saskat- 
chewan, are probably the most fertile and valuable portion of 
the whole territory. Extensive forests, alternating with tracts 
of prairie-land, cover the southwardly division of this great 
region, which becomes colder with eacn succeeding parallel of 
latitude, imtil it passes towards the extreme noith into a 
dreary and barren wUdemess. 

The fur-bearing animals which have their home in this exten- 
sive region have Utherto supplied its sole produce of value, and 
the collection of their skins forms the object for which it is 
frequented by the servants of the Hudson Bay Company. But it 
has (at least in some parts) capabilities of another description. 
Large portions of the territory are said to abound in mineral 
deposits f and there are extensive tracts which are well 
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suited for the purposes of agricultural settlement. The popn- 
lation (except within the tract surrounding Lake Winnipeg) 
is exceedingly thin and scattered, consisting of a few tribes of 
Indians, whose numbers are fast diminishing. On the shores 
of the Polar Sea, and within the extensive insular region that 
adjoins Baffin Bay, are found the Esquimaux — a people of 
smaller stature than the Indians, who subsist principoJly bv 
fishing, passing the long and severe winter in hollows burrowed 
within the snow. 

At various intervals throughout this territory, the Hudson 
Bay Company maintain fortified posts or stations, for the pur- 
pose of collecting the furs. The principal of these is Foii 
Yorky on the banks of Hayes River, a short distance above 
its entrance into Hudson Bay. 

The tract adjoining the southern end of Lake Winnipeg is 
known as the Red River Settlement. This contains a settle-i 
agricultural population of a few thousand persons, chiefly emi- 
grants of Scotch descent, with old servants of the Hudson Rij 
Company, and a few Indians and half-castes. The Ked River 
Settlement is the central seat of the colonial diocese of 
Rupert Land — ^which name is applied to the whole region 
between Hudson Bay and the Rocky Mountains. 

The extreme eastern part of the British territory in North 
America is the coast of Labrador. The native inhabitants of 
Labrador are Esquimaux, among whom a few missionaries of 
the Moravian persuasion are settled. 



The western coasts of Greenland, lying along Davis Strait 
from the neighbourhood of Cape Farewell northward to beyoci 
Disco Island, belong to Denmark, and contain a few Danish 
settlements. The most northerlv of these is Uppemavik, ic 
latitude 72^ W. The native population consists of JSsquimaui 



The extreme north-western portion of the North Americsi: 
continent belongs to Russia. 

The Russian Tebritoby in America includes a large trac*. 
of country, the coasts of which are visited by the Hussian 
traders for the sake of the fur-trade, as well as for the fisheries 
carried on thence. The interior is little known. The coasts 
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are for the most pcurt deeply indented, and abound in good 
harbours, both upon the mainland and the nimierous adjacent 
islanda New Archangel, on the group of the Sitka Islands, 
and Michaelavshi, on the shore of Norton Soimd, are the two 
chief stations of Russia in this part of the world 



QuEsnoNB OK British America. 

1. How is the BritUh territory in North America bounded f What (ta round 

numbers) is its areaf 

2. How many colonies does Britain possess within this region f Name them, 

and point to them on the map. 
8. What great river flows through Canada? Name the largest among the 
tributaries of this river, and point it out upon the map. 

4. What river flows through the province of New Brunswick, and into what 

sea does it fall f 

5. Where is Cape Breton Island? To which of the British colonies in this 

region is it attached? 

6. Where are Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland? Point them out 

upon the map. 

7. What constitute the chief natural features of Canada ? 

8. Give some account of the climate of Canada. Which part of the colony— 

Upper or Lower — is most fiftvourably circumstanced in this regpud ? 

9. By what circumstance is the climate of Newfoundland affected ? 

10. Among the natural resources of the Bt Lawrence valley, what takes the 

first place in order of importance? 

11. In what do the resources of Newfoundland chiefly consist? 

12. Say what vou know concerning the population of the British colonies in 

this r^on— as to their oiigin, and their industrial pursuits. 
IS. Name the chief towns of Canada, and point them out upon the map. Say 
which of the number are within Lower, and which in Upper, Canada. 

14. By what event is Quebec historically distiogulBhed ? 

15. Name the chief towns, respectively, of New Brunswick, Nova Sootia, 

Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland. 

16. Where are the FalLs of Niagara? Between what two lakes does the river 

Niagara flow? 

17. Where is British Columbia? What considerable river flows through this 

province? 

18. What island nearly adjoins the coast of British Columbia? What town 

does it contain ? 

19. What part of British America is distinguished as the Hudson Bay Tern* 

tory? Point to its limits on the map. 

20. Where is Lake Winnipeg? What river enters this lake on its norths 

western shore ? What river at its southern extremity ? 

21. What article of produce is derived from the Hudson Bay Territory? 

22. In what part ox this territory are the people called Esquimaux found? 

What is their chief pursuit ? 

23. Where is the tract known as the Red River Settlement? By whom la it 

inhabited? 
S4. Where is Labrador? Who constitute its native inhabitants ? 

25. Where is Oreenland, and what portion of that region is under the dominion 

of Denmark? 

26. Where is Russian America? For what purpoaes is it ftequented by the 

BuMian tiaders? 
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THE UNITED STATEa 

Boundaries, &o. — ^The Unttbd Stahbb of Noeob. Amkrica 
stretch from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific, and f rcxn the 
great lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, embracing a vast territory, 
which has a superficial extent of more than three million 
square miles. 

The territory of the United States is bounded on the north 
by British America, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
south by the Gulf of Mexico and the states of the Mexican 
Confederation, and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. 

Mountains and Plains. — ^The Kooky Mountains, the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, the immense valley of the Misaiasippi river, 
and the great lakes belonging to the basin of the St lAwrraice^ 
are the most important amongst the natural features of this 
part of the American continent. 

The whole of the Alleghany mountain^ystem is within the 
United States, and the plains that stretch along the Atlantic 
shores, between the mountains and the sea, are the otldest 
settled portions of the union. 

The Eocky Mountains stretch through the westwardlj divi- 
sion of the United States territory. The Bocky Mountains 
here attain an average elevation of between seven and eight 
thousand feet, while the summits known as Long's P^k, 
James's Peak, Pike's Peak, and others, reach twelve thoasand 
feet and upwards. 

To the West of the Bocky Mountains is the plateau of Utah 
—an enclosed table-land similar to those of the Asiatic conti- 
nent, watered bv a system of rivers that have no outlet to the 
ocean. This plateau is bordered on its western side by a 
high mountain-range called the Sierra Nevada, the summits 
of which reach upwards of ten thousand feet, and are covered 
with perpetual snow. The valley of the Sacramento river is 
between the Sierra Nevada and a lower mountain-range which 
borders the Pacific Ocean. 

The vast region intervening between the Bocky Mountains 
and the Alleghany system is the valley of the Mississippi, a 
lowland plain of great natural f ertiHty, within which is in- 
cluded the region of the prairies. 

BrvERS AND Lakes. — The most important river of the 
United States is the Mississijppi, with its numerous tributary 
streams. The Mississippi is navigable from the Gulf of 
Mexico nearly to its source, by the direct arm of the river, 
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and by the Missoori branch to the point where that stream 
issues from the Becky Momitains. 

The eastward portion of the United States — ^that is, the 
plain along the Atlantic coast — includes all the rivers enume- 
rated in page 263 as flowing into the Atlantic. The most in^ 
portant amongst them is the Hudson, from the fact of New 
x^ork, tiiie commercial metropolis of the Union, being situated 
at its mouth. 

Of the Ave great lakes belonging to the St Lawrence basin, 
one — ^Lake Michigan — ^is wholly within the United States. 
The other four form part of the border between the United 
States and the British province of Canada 

To the west a£ the Bbcky Mountains, the United States in- 
clude the vaUeys of the Colorado, Sacramento, and Colmnbia 
rivers. The upjper portion of the last-named stream, however, 
is within British Colimibia. 

Cldcatb, &c. — So vast a territory as that of the United 
States necessarily comprehends great variety of climate and 
natural produce. In the southern portions of the Union — 
towards the peninsula of Florida and the shores of the Mexi- 
can Gulf — ^the heat is very great, and the productions of the 
soil are those of a sub-tropical region. In the middle and 
north, the c^mafce is temperate— the average heat not greater 
than that of the British Islands, though the extremes of sum- 
mer and winter temperature are much more considerable. 
Intensely hot summers and severe winters characterise the 
cities on the Atlantic sea-board of the United States. 

Hie natural resomroes of this great territory are abundant 
and varied. The United States include many of the most 
productive and fertile portions of the American continent. 
Their mineral wealth is great, and their agricultural capabili- 
ties are almost boimdless. 

Califomia-— the most westwardly state of the Union, and 
the only one that borders upon the Pacific — ^is only rivalled 
by Australia in the abundance of its gold-produce. The gold- 
fi.elds are within the valley of the Sacramento river. Since 
1848, when they were first worked, the gold-fields of Cali- 
fomia have supplied annually a quantity of gold exceeding 
in value ^0,000,000 sterling, which is more tlum the previous 
yearly produce of the entire globe amoimted ta The eastern 
division <^ the Union embraces (within the Alleghany region 
and the upper portion of Ohio valley) a coal-field of vast ex- 
tent, with abuudanoe of iron And other metallic ores. 
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Population and Indxtbtrt. — ^The population of the United 
States amounted, in 1850, to upwajxls of twentj-three mil- 
lions, of whom nearly twenty millions are of white or Euro- 
pean race. The great bulk of these are of British descent, 
and their numbers (besides the rapid increase from natural 
causes) are constantly increased by immigration from the 
British Islands and elsewhere. The English language is the 
prevailing tongue throughout the Union. There are, however, 
numerous settlers from Germany, Holland, France, and other 
countries of Europe. 

More than three millions and a half of the population of 
the United States belong to the Negro race, and the vastly 
greater niunber of them are in a condition of slaveiy. The 
free blacks are fewer than half a million. There are but few 
of the aboriginal Indians left, not more than four hundred 
thousand within the whole of this immense territory. 

The culture of the soil forms the predominant pursuit with 
the population oi the United States. The vast tracts of 
prairie-land are being rapidly brought imder the plough, 
and the valley of the Mississippi is now occupied by an 
a^cultural population. In the southern and south-western 
divisions oi the Union, cotton, rice, tobacco, and sugar- 
in its middle and northerly divisions, maize, wheat, and 
other grains — constitute the objects of agricultural industry. 
Cotton is the great article of produce, and its export (to 
Britain) is the most important oranch of the foreign com- 
merce of the States. South Carolina, Georgia, and portioDS 
of the adjacent States, are the chief seat of the cotton-cul- 
ture, which (as well as that of the rice, tobacco, and sugar, 
erown within the Union) is carried on exclusively by sUve 
kkbour. 

The north-eastern States are the most manufacturing por- 
tions of the Union. It is there that population is most dense, 
and that the possession of coal and iron gives facilities for the 
pursuit of manufacturing industry. 

The foreign commerce of the United States is immense, 
and is second in amount only to that of Britain. The Ame- 
rican flag is seen in every part of the world, and the ships of 
the American merchant command a large share in the carry- 
ing-trade between distant regions. The exports of American 
pi^uce— raw cotton being at the head of the list— employ a 
vast amount of shipping. 

Ihe commerce of the United States, as a whole, consists in 
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the export of produce of the soil (cotton, rice, tobacco, corn, 
timber, &c.), and the import of manufactured goods. It is 
carried on to a vastly larger amount with Great Britain than 
with any other nation. The raw cotton of America is the 
material upon which the artisans of Manchester exercise their 
industry, and the prosperity of the manufacturing population 
of Great Britain is indissolubly bound up with tnat of the 
cotton-growers upon the American side of the Atlantic. 

Divisions, &o. — ^The United States of North America are a 
confederation of States, associated imder a general govern- 
ment for common purposes, while each State has a govern- 
ment of its own. Originally only thirteen in nimiber, they 
have become increased (by the admission of fresh members 
into the Union) to thirty-two States, besides having attached 
to them eight Territories. The population of the latter is 
at present too small to allow of their being admitted into 
the Union as States. 

The thirteen States which originally composed the Union 
were all within the eastern portion of the territory now known 
as the United States — that is, along the line of the Atlantic 
coast. These older portions of the Union are distinguished, 
according to their relative position, as the North-eastern, 
Middle, and Southern States. The States of later formation, 
within the Mississippi valley, are known as the Western States. 
One of the States--Califomia — is to the westward of the 
Bocky Mountains, and borders on the Pacific. 

The North-eastern (or New Enqland) States are six in 
number, as follows : — 

state*. Towns, 

Maine , Augusta,* Portland. 

Nbw Haicfbhibb Concord. Portsmouth. 

Vermont Montpelier, Burlington. 

IfAasAOHussTTS Bostou, Lowell, Springfield. 

Bbodb Island Providence, Newport. 

CoNNXcrricuT..r. Newhaven, Hartford. 

Boston, on the coast of Massachusetts, is the largest city 
of the New England States, and is also one of the most im- 
portant emporiimis of commerce in the Union. The small 
-town of PtymotUh, to the south-east of Boston (and also in 
-the State of Massachusetts) is sacred in American story as 

• The town that is named first in the case of each State ranks politically at 
ttB capital, but does not always represent the largest town in the State. 
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The SoxFCBmof Statis are five in number : — 

JStatet. Tmmt, 

TxBOiNiA. Blcbmond. 

l^oBTH CABO|jyA.....v....»..«t.— ......».«» «..Bal c igfa, WilmtagtOTU 

BouTH Cabolina Columbia, Cbarleflton. 

Gboboxa Milledge-ville, Savaxmah. 

Fu>BXX>A «. « TallabaJMee, St Auguatine. 

Richmond and Charleiton are the two largest cities of the 
Southern States, and the latter of them is the seat of verj 
extensive oommeroe. Richmond stands on James river; 
Charleston at the head of a small inlet on the Atlantic coast 
Charleston exports a large proportion of the cotton which is 
grown in the Carolinas and the adjacent State of Georgia — 
the chief seats of the cotton-crop. 



The Westebn States (all, with the exception of Texas, 
situated within the valley of the Mississippi) are fifteen in 
number. Nine of them may be classed as North-western, 
and six as South-western. 

The North-western States are— 



Statet. TowM. 

MiinffKSOTA. ...St FftuL 

WisooNsiN Madiaon, Milwaukle. 

Iowa Iowa City, Burlington. 

MiBSOiTRi Jefferson City, St Louis. 

I]n:>iAHA Indianop<^. 



Staiu, Totont, 

Illikois .Sprlnjg^eld, Chicago. 

Michigan.. ..Lansing, Detroit. 

Ohio ......Columbus, Cincinnati. 

Kehtuokt ...Frankfort, LouisvUle. 



The South-western States are— 



statu. Tomii. 

TEHKSflsxa Nashville. 

At A^AMA Montgomery, Mobile. 

MuaifldiFPl. ...Jackson, GaliuAbiw. 



Statu. Towns. 

LouzsiA]jrA....Baton Bouge, New Or- 
leans. 
Arkavsas.... Little Book. 
Tjbxas. Austin, Galveston. 



iVeiT Orleans, at the mouth of the Mississippi, is largest 
atuoipig the cities of the Western States. Its position ren- 
ders it the outport for the immense valley oi the Mississippi, 
and hence gives it great commercial importance. But its 
situation, amongst the swamps of an almost tropical region, 
is one of the most tmhealthjr in the world. 

Jiobile, at the head of an mlet of the Gulf of Mexico, is also 
the seat of considerable maritime trade. 

JSt Loidsy on the Mississippi, Cindnnontiy on the river Ohio, 
and Chicago, on the south-western shore of Lake Michigan, 
are among the largest inland cities of the United States. The 
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last-named of them has grown from a hamlet in the wfldemess 
into a populous city, with marvellous speed. 

The only State on the coast of the Pacific is — 

Tovms. 
Califobnia Beziicia» San FrandMO. 

8an Francisco, the largest city of California, is at the head 
of a fine bay of the same name, into which the river Sacra- 
mento falls. Its rapid growth within a recent period is due 
to its constituting the outlet for the gold produce of the 
Sacramento valley. 

The Territories of the Union, eight in number, are as 
follow : — 



Obeqok — Salem. 
Washinotoh — Olymixia. 
Nebraska. 
Daootah. 



Utah— Salt Lake City. 
New Mkxioo— Santa fa. 

KAK8A& 

Abizoha. 



The towns in the above are at present of small size. Salt 
Lake City is remarkable as the head seat of the Mormon 
community. It stands on a small river which flows from the 
lake of Utah into the Great Salt Lake. 

Government, &c. — ^The United States form a federal re- 
pubUc. Each of the States composing the Union has its own 
government, while the whole unite in a general government, 
for the purposes of the Union at large. The general govern- 
ment is amninistered by a President, who is elected for a 
term of four years. The legislative power belongs to an elec- 
tive Congress, consisting of a Senate and a Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives. 

There is no established form of worship in the United 
States. The various forms of Christianity are represented by 
nimierous followers, and the members of each Church sup- 
port its ministers by their voluntary contributions. 

In fifteen of the States which constitute the Union, slavery 
is an established institution. The names of the slave-holding 
States are — Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Xiouisiami, 
.Aj*kansas, Tennessee, Kentuckv, Missoiui, and Texas. These 
are all within the southern and south-western divisions of titf 
Union. 
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Questions on the United States. 

L Point out upon the map the extent of the United States, and name the 
boundaries. 

5. Name the great natural features of the United States, pointing to them on 

the map. 

3. Inwhatpartof the United States territory Is the plateau of Utah? What 

mounuiin-chain borders this region on the west ? 

4. Mention some of the principal rivers within the United States. Which 

among them has the longest course ? 

6. Which of the great lakes that belong to the basin of the St Lawrence is 

wholly within the United States ? Point it out upon the map. 

6. Say what you know concerning the climate of the United States. 

7. For what article of natural produce is Califomia noted T Within the 

valley of what river is this found? 

8. In what part of the United States are coal and iron found? 

9. From what nation are the great majority of the population of the United 

States descended? What language uniformly prevails tburoughout the 
Union? 

10. What other races, besides the European, are included amongst the i)opi>> 

lation of the United States ? 

11. What constitutes the predominant feature in the industry of the United 

States ? Name some of the chief productions. 

12. In which part of the Union is cotton principally grown? 

13. In which part is manufacturing industry most prevalent? 

14. What forms the distinguishing feature in the commerce of the United 

States, as to their respective exports and imports? 

15. How many States does tne Union comprehend at tiie present time ? How 

many did it embrace when first formed? 

16. How are the States that lie along the Atlantio coast divided? 

17. Name the six North-eastern (or New England) States. 

18. Name the largest among the cities of the New England States, and point 

to its place upon the map. 

19. In which States are the .following towns, respectively — ^Portland, Ports- 

mouth, Providence, and Newhaven ? 

20. For what is the town of Plymouth noteworthy ? In what State is it 

situated? 

21. Name the five Middle States. 

22. What dty constitutes the commercial metropolis of the United States ? 

At the mouth of what river is it ? 
28. Point on the map to the following places : — ^Philadelphia, Baltimore, Buf- 
falo, Pittsburg, New York, and Washington. 

24. For what circumstance is Washington noteworthy ? On what river does 

it stand? 

25. Name the five Southern States, and point to the place which thoy occupy 

(as a whole) upon the map. 

26. What two places are largest among the cities of the Southern States ? 

Point them out on the map. 

27. How many of the States are comprehended under the name of Western 

States ? Name some of them — as many as you can remember. 

28. Which is largest among the cities of the Western States ? At the mouth of 

what river is it? 
19. In what States are the following : — St Louis, Cincinnati, and Chicago? 
Point to each upon the map. 

50. Which of the United States borders on the Pacific? What is the name of 

its ku-gest city? 

51. How many territories belong to the Union? Name some of them. 

52. Under what kind ofgovemment are the United States? 
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MEXICO. 

Boui!n>ABiBB, &c. — Mexico is bounded on the narth by the 
United States, on the west and south by ihe Pacific^ and on 
the east by the waters of the Mexican Gulf. To the south- 
eastward it adjoins the narrow region known as Central 
America. 

Natxtral Features, Cuhate, &o. — Mexico consists oi a 
high plateau, bordered by a narrow strip of low land upon 
either side. This low plain is generally of greater breadth 
upon the side of the Gulf of Mexico than upon that of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

From the low ooast-plain, the country rises toward the 
interior by a succession of terraces, one above another, until 
at length the summit of the table-land is reached. The 
higher parts of this vary from 6000 to 9000 feet above the 
sea : the plain on which the city of Mexico stands is upwards 
of 7000 feet. 

The surface of the Mexican plateau is divracdfied both by 
continuous chains of high ground and by insulated mountain- 
peaks, many of which are volcanoes. Amongst the latter, the 
mountain called Popocatepetl is estimated to reach a greater 
height than any other in North America. Another well- 
known peak (towards the eastern border of the table-land) 
is Orizava, which is not greatly inferior in altitude to the 
former. 

Mexico has no rivers of any considerable magnitude. Some 
of the streams which water portions of the interior plateau 
terminate in salt lakes, without reaching the sea. 

The climate of Mexico is regulated bythe oonditions of its 
physical geography described above. The low plains which 
stretch along the coast are intensely hot, and are generally 
imhealthy. The interior plateaus enjoy a moderate tempera- 
ture, and the various elevations which are passed through in 
the ascent to them exhibit a progressive diminution ofheat 
In general, elevations above 2000 feet are free from the un- 
healthy influences which belong to the damp and heated 
atmosphere of the coast. 

The natural productions are rich and varied, alike in the 
mineral and the vegetable kingdoms, but they are turned to 
little account. Gold and silver, with numerous other metaUic 
ores, are extensively distributed. A great many mines aro 
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still worked, but the mineral produce of Mexico in the pre- 
sent day is inconsiderable, compared to its former amount. 
A rich variety of fruits, medidnal herbs, and other vegetable 
inroductumS) are native to Mexico. One of the most cha- 
racteiistio is the coohineal>plant^ a species oi cactus upon 
which the cochineal-insect (valued lor its red dye) thrives. 
Vanilla, cocoa, and jalapa, are native to Mexico. Tobacco, 
coffee, indigo, and sugar, are grown : the first-named is indi- 
genous to the soiL 

PoPTTLATiON AND iNDUBfBT. — ^Mexioo.has sevcu and a half 
millions of inhabitants, more than hall oi iriiom belong to the 
native Indian race. Not meie than one million are whites— 
exdusiveiy <d Spanish descentb The remainder are mesHeoeSy 
that i% of mixed Indian and Spaniah.blood. 

The social condition of the Mexican population is in every 
respect demoralised, the political state of the country disor- 
ganised, and all industrial pursuits ace hence at the lowest 
ebb. Indeed, industrv, upon, a scale of national importance, 
can scarcely be said to exists Some export of precious 
metals, and, to a limited, amount, of cochineal and various 
produce of the soil, takes place. But the trade has for a con- 
siderable time past been declining in amount. 

Divisions, &o. — ^Mexico is nominally a confederation of 
twenty-two distinct States, with some associated Territories. 
But the names <^ the greater number of these are of little im- 
portance, and are seldom referred to b^nd the limits of the 
country to which they belong.. Few of the towns are of any 
considerable magnitude. 

The city of MexioOy which ranks as the head of the Mexican 
confederation, stands on the interior table-land, nearly mid- 
way between the two .oceans, and at an elevation of more than 
7000 feet above their waters. It was ahreadv a seat of empire 
— ^the canital of the native Aztec monarchy — ^when Cortez 
reduced Mexico under the Spanish arms, in the early part of 
the sixteenth century. 

V^ra Cnu and Aoapulco — ^the one ea the Atlantic coast, 
the other upon that oi the Pacifio— are the chief seaports of 
Mexioa Vera Cruz occupies an unhealthy situation upon 
the low shore of the Qulf of Mexico. Tampico, further to 
the northward, upon the same line of coast, nas some share 
in Mexican commerce, especially in exporting the produce of 
the mines. Acapulco, on the Pacific, possesses one of the 
finest harbours m the world. Maeailanf which is also on 

T 
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the Pacific (near the entrance of the Gulf of California, npcn 
its eastern side,) has been a rising port within recent years. 

Very few among the other cities of Mexico possess any 
other than local importance. The whole country exhibits & 
vast decline from its nourishing condition during the sixteentl: 
and seventeenth centuries, ^en the treasures of the Xew 
World were poured into Europe from its shores. But it con- 
tains abundant indications of former prosperiiy, shown in 
the magnificent architectural decorations of manj of its cities, 
their fine cathedral, convents, and other structures. There 
are also, in various parts of Mexico, monuments of earlier 
date, which bear testmiony to the partial civilisation attained 
by the Indians prior to the Spanish conquest. Many of the>e 
monuments bear considerable resemblance to the ruins that 
are so nimierously strewn over the plains of Western Asia. 
and, like them, are gazed on with wonder, not unmixed with 
awe, by the present degenerate race of natives. 

Tlie long and narrow peninsula of California, on the western 
side of the gulf to which its name is given, forms one of the 
territories that are attached to the Mexican Confederation. 
The name of Lower Califomia is now properly given to this 
region, in order to distinguish it from the gold-prodacing 
Cdif omia, which forms one of the United States. 

Yucatan, also a peninsula, adjoining the opposite extremity 
of Mexico, forms one of the members of the Mexican Confede- 
ration, but has on several occasions assumed the rank of a dis- 
tinct State. It contains the towns of Merida and Cctmpectchi/, 
the former of which is the capital 

QovERNiiENT, &G. — The Mexican States form nominally a 
federal republic, under an elective president, but every kmd 
of politicsd disorder has prevailed for a lengthened time past, 
and one revolution has succeeded another. Military despot- 
ism, alternating with periods of perfect anarchy, has com- 
bined with the influences of an oppressive priesthood to 
destroy the prosperity of this fine countiy. The Boman 
CathoHo religion is uniformly followed. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA- 
BOUNDARIES, &c. — ^The name of Central America is given 
to the narrow tract of coimtiy which extends from Mexico 
to the Isthmus of Panama. This re^on is bounded by the 
waters of the Caribbean Sea and the racific Ocean on either 
side, and no part of it is far removed from one or other of the 
great oceans. 

The Bay of Honduras (which is an arm of the Caribbean 
Bea) washes part of the coast of Central America. 

Natural I'batures, &a — Central America (like Mexico) 
consists of interior plateaus, with low plains adjoining the 
coast. The plateaus are inferior in height to those of Mexico, 
but they are bordered on the western side by high moimtains, 
manv of which reach an altitude of 11,000 feet and up- 
wards Several of these mountains are active volcanoes. 
The low plain along the Atlantic coast is of considerable 
extent, especially that part of it which is called the Mosquito 
coast 

The rivers of Central America are of little importance, 
excepting in so far as they afford the means of navigation 
into the interior, and of thereby effecting a nearer approach 
to communication between the two oceans. The river San 
Juan, which enters the Caribbean Sea at Greytown.(or San 
Juan de Nicaragua) has hence become of some note. It issues 
from the large lake of Nicaragua, the western shores of which 
approach within eleven miles of the Pacific. Steamers navi- 
gate the river and lake, and this route has formed of late 
vears one of the most frequented lines of communication 
between the coimtries that lie upon the opposite sides of the 
American continent. The smaller (but still extensive) Is^e 
of Manamia, or Leon, lies to the north-west of Lake Nicaragua, 
and discharges a stream into it. 

The climate and natural productions of Central America 
bear a general resemblance to those of Mexico. The coasts 
are hot and unhealthy, while the elevated interior is com- 
paratively temperate. The productions of the native forests 
are of high value. 

Population, Towns, &c.— Five distinct States are included 
within Central America. Their names are— Quatemala, Sal- 
vador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. The first named 
is the largest amongst them. The total population of these 
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States is below a million and a half. Guatemala alone con- 
tains about 600,000 inhabitants. 

Three-fourths of the population of the Central American 
States are either Indians or mestizoes. The whites, who are 
everywhere the ruling race, are almost uniformlj of Spanish 
descent. Many of the Indians now speak the Spanish 
language. 

The agriculture of these countries is in a backward condi- 
tion, and the produce of trifling amount, comparatively, to 
the capabilities which the whole region possesses. Tins is 
in great measure the result of political insecurity and fre- 
quent revolutionary changea Indigo, cochineal, oofiee (the 
last chiefly from Costa Bica), with limited quantities of sugar, 
hides, Nicaragua wood, mahogany, balsam, and sarsapanlla, 
are the exportable produce. 

The chief towns m Central America are as follow : — 



SkUet. Tovnu. 

{New Guatemala, Old 
Guatemala. Istapa, 
St Thomas 
Balyadob ,.Salyador 



Btate$. Towtu. 

HoNDUBAS Ooms,jaguB, TnX' 

illo, OmoB 

NiOABAOUA Leon, Granadtr 

Greybuwu 
OosTA BiOA Ban Jos^ 



The ci^ of A^ew Guatemala is of larger size than any other 
place in Central America. The older city of that name — ^the 
former capital of the State — ^was abandoned as the seat of 
government from its liability to earthquakes, as well as from 
the injury to which it is exposed &om the eruptions of 
neighbouring volcanoes. The whole of Central America is 
more or less liable to earthquakes, which are sometimes of 
great violence. 

OretftowUf or San Juan de Nicaragwi^ lies at the southern 
extremity of the Mosquito Territory, a tract of low and un- 
healthy coast, the natives of which have claimed to rank as 
an independent nation. It is a place of considerable trade. 



The province of British Hondxtras, or Belize, is included 
geographically within Central America. It is a posseasion of 
the British crown, attached to the government of Jamaica 

British Honduras has an area of 14,000 square miles, and 
about 10,000 inhabitants, mostlv negroes. Its chief produce 
is mahogany. The capital of tne settlement is tiie town of 
Btlize^ at the mouth of a river of the same name. 
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QXTEBTIONB ON MeZIOO AND CENTRAL AHERIGA. 

1. Name the boundaries of Mexico, and point them out upon the map. 

5. OiTe tome account of the natural features of Mexico. 

8. What kind of climate has Mexico? In what way is this affected by the 

characteristic features of its physical formation ? 
4. Bay what ^u know concemmg the natural productions of Mexico, naming 

some of its characteristic plants. 

6. To what races does the population of Mexico belong? 

0. What is the general condition of industiy in Mexico at the present time f 
What artides are exported? 

7. Point on the map to the city of Mexico. By what is its site distinguished? 

8. Name the two chief seaports of Mexico, on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 

req)ectively, and point them out on the map. 

9. Where are the following— Tampico, Mamt.lan, Lower GaUfomia, Yucatan, 

and Campeachy 1 

10. What kind of goTemment is Mexico nominally undo'T What religion is 

uniformly followed? 

11. Where is Central America? Point to its limits on the map. 

18. By what seas is Central America bounded on either hsmd? What bay 

wadies part of its eastern shore ? 
18. What are the characteristic natural features of this region? 

14. What two lakes does Central America contain? "^inuit river issues from 

the larger of the two? 

15. How many distinct States are comprehended within Central America? 

Name tbem. 
10. Say what you know concerning the population of this region. 

17. Wbat articleB are exported from Central America? 

18. Where is the Mosquito Territory? What town Ues at its southern ex- 

tremity, and on what river is it? 

19. Where is British Honduras? What is the name of its chief town? 
SO. Wtek article of piroduoe does British Honduras furnish? 



THE WEST INDIES. 



Situation, &c. — ^The West Indies are an insular region of 
large extent, situated amidst the waters of the Atlantic 
Ocean, and occupying a like place in the western half of the 
globe to that which the East Indian Archipelago fills in the 
eastern hemisphere. 

The waters of the open Atlantic wash the shores of the 
West Indian Islands on the eastern side ; on the west, are the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Carribbean Sea. 

The numerous islands of this region are embraced under 
three great divisions — ^the Greater Antilles, the lesser Antilles 
(or Windward and Leeward Islands), and the Bahama Islands. 
The Greater Antilles consist of Cuba, Hayti, Jamaica, and 
Porto Rico : the Lesser Antilles comprehend the long chain of 
islands that stretch, in a curved Ime, from the eastern ex- 
tremity of Porto Bico to the mainland of South Axnarica. 
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The Bahama Islands are the most northerly portion of the 
Archipelago. 

Natural Features, Clihate, &c. — ^All the laz^ger islands of 
the West Indies are more or less mountainous. So also, with 
few exceptions, are the islands belonging to the Windward 
and Leeward chains. The Bahama Islands, on the contrary, 
are almost wholly leveL 

In Cuba, the largest island of the West Indies, the moun- 
tains reach nearly 8000 feet above the level of ^e sea, and 
the mountains in the island of Hayti exceed that altitude 
The Blue Mountains of Jamaica are upwards of 7000 feet 
Fertile plains and watered valleys alternate with, the high 
grounds. Many of the smaller islands exhibit peaks which rifie 
to 3000 feet, and some even double that altitude. 

The climate of the West Indies is thoroughly tropical 
With the exception of a part of the Bahama chain, the entire 
archipelago is within the torrid zone, and exhibits the usual 
characteristics of that belt of the globe. But the average 
temperature is not so high as in the correspondent latitudes 
of tne eastern hemisphere. The dry and ramy seasons follow 
one another with imfailing regularity, and the quantity of rain 
is excessive — surpassing (in the case of some of the smaller 
islands) that which is experienced in any other part of the ^obe. 
It is only during the rams that the chmate is unhealthy. 

The most valuable productions of this region are those 
that belong to the vegetable world. Manioc, arum (or tare*), 
sweet potato, arrow-root, maize, pine-apple, pimento,f ginger, 
cocoa, vanilla, the tamarind, guava, cocoa-nut palm, indigo, and 
tobacco, are indigenous to the soil. The sugar-cane, coffee, 
cocoa, plantain, and bread-fruit, all flourish. 

Population and Industry. — ^The population of the West 
Indies probably amounts, in the total, to nearly three mUlioDS. 
The Island of Cuba alone has about one million, Hayti about 
three-quarters of a miUion, and Jamaica about 400,000. Two- 
thirds of the population of the whole region are negroes, the 
remaining third whites and mulattoes, the latter of mixed 
European and negro blood. The white population is most 
numerous in Cuba, where it amoimts to considerably more 
than a third of the whole. 

* This is a tuberous root; as also is the batata^ or sweet potato. The taro 
furnishes a principal article of food to the inhabitants of the Sandwich Island^ 
and many other ox the Pacific grroups. 

t Pimento is more familiarly known as ail-tpice. 
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The chief commercial productions of the West Indies are 
sugar, rum, molasses, and coffee ; with cocoa, tobacco, cotton, 
spices (chiefly pimento and ginger), to a smaller amount. 
Three of the above — sugar, rum, and molasses (or treacle)— 
are the produce of the sugar-cane, the culture of which 
was introduced into this region by the Spaniards at an 
early date after the discovery of tne New World. Sugar, 
coffee, and tobacco, are throughout the West Indies the prime 
objects of industrial regard. In Cuba, which supplies an- 
niudly an immense quantity of sugar, the culture of these 
staples of West Indian produce is carried on exclusively by 
slave-labour. 

Islands. — ^Nearly the whole of the West Indian Islands are 
in the possession of European nations :— 

Spain possesses the islands of Cuba and Porto Bico. 
Qbbat Britain possesses — among the large islands, Jamaica, 
and among the smaller members of tne archipelago, the 
islands of Trinidad, Tobago, Barbadoes, Grenada, St 
Vincent, St Lucia, Dominica, Antigua, Barbuda, Mont- 
serrat, Nevis, St Christopher, t&ee of the Virgin 
Islands, and the whole of tne Bahamas. 
Franoe possesses Martinique and Quadaloupe, with some 
smaller dependencies of the latter island, and also a 
part of the island of St Martin. 
Holland possesses part of St Martin, with the islands of 
Saba, St Eustatius, Curasao. Oruba, and Buen Ayre — 
the three last-named situatea near the northern shores 
of South America. 
Dknmabk possesses Santa Cmz, and two other of the 

Virgin Islands. 
Sweden possesses the island of St Bartholomew. 

CxTBA has an area of 43,000 square miles, which is only one- 
seventh part less than the size of England. Its capital, 
HavawnaKy situated on the north side of the island, is the 
largest city in the West Indiea Matanzas, east of Havannah, 
is the second city on the island. Cuba contains, besides, 
numerous flourishing towns and ports. 

Porto Kigo has an area of 2970 square miles— about half 
the size of Yorkshire, and a population of half a million, more 
than half of them wlutes. Its chief town is San Juan, 

Of the British posseasions in the West Indies, Jamaica is 
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by mucli the most important. Its area is 4900 square miles, 
which is alxmt f oiuvfif ths that of Yorkshire. The produce of 
the island is 'innch less now than formerly, prioc to the 
emancipation of the negroes, bat is still ccmsiderable. 
Kingston^ en the south coast, is the chief seat of the commerce 
of Jamaica, but Spaniih Tovmy in the interior, ranks as the 
political capital. 

Among the smaller islands of the British West Indies, 
those wmch extend from Trinidad to St Lucia (inclusive), are 
called the Windward Islands. The names of their chief 
towns are g^ven in the following table : — 



'Js/ands. Totnut. 

Trinidab ......Port of Spain 

'ToBAQO Scarborough. 

Bakbabobs „ Bridgetown 



I* 



lalandt, T&wnt, 

OsnTADA.... St George 

St ViNCBirr. KingsUram 

St Lccla Castries. 



Islands, Town*, 

DoMiNioA .M Roseau 

AimauA St John 

Babbuda. 

MoNTSERBAT Plymouth 

Nevis ».. ...... ... ...GhJsrlestown 



Barbadoes is the most important of these islands, and ranks 
next in value to Jamaica among the British possessions in 
this re^on. 

The Leeward Islands are those 1liat extend from. Dominica 
to the group of the Virgin Islands, namely : — 

Islands. Towns. 

St Ghbistopheb. Baase-t^ro 

Ymanr Iblasds : — 

"i Tortola. BoadTown 

Virgin-gorda. 
Anegada. 

Antigua is the most important and productive island of 
the Leeward chain. 

The Bahaha Islands include tin immense number of islets 
and rocks, only the larger of which are inhabited. Unlike the 
other portions of the West Indies, they are low, and are 
based upon coral reefs. The navigation of the surrounding 
seas is extremely dangerous. Cattle and salt are their chief 
articles of produce. The chief town is Nassau^ which is on 
the island of New Providence, in the centre of the group. 

One of the islands of the Bahama group — ^probablj that 
called Watling Island — ^was the first land seen by Columbus in 
the New World, on the occasion of his memorable voyage of 
discovery in 1492. 



The island of Mabtiniqub lies intermediate between St 
Lucia and Dominica. Its largest town is St Pierre, but Fort 
loycU ranks as the capital 
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GuADALOUPB is north of Dominica. It consists of two 
portions, divided by a narrow strait. The town of Basse4erre^ 
on the more westwardly of these divisions, is the capital. 

The islands of Marie-ealante and Desirade, to the south- 
east of Guadaloupe, are aependencies of that island. 

The islands of Saba and EnsTATitrs, both of small size, are 
to the north-west of St Christopher. St Martin, which is 
divided between the possession of France and Holland, is 
further to the northwiurd. 

Curacao, off the coast of South America, is the lai^gest of 
the Dutch islands in the West Indies. Its chief town is 
WaUenstadt, Oruba is to the west, Buen Ajre to the east, of 
Curasao. 

The largest of the Danish islands is Santa Cruz, which is 
the most considerable of the Virgin Islands. It lies a good 
way to the south of the other islands of the group. Santa 
Cruz contains the town of Chrixtiamtadt 

The two smaller islands belonging to Denmark are St John 
and St Thomas. 

St Bartholomew, the only foreign nossessicm of Sweden, is 
a email island lying south-east of St Martin. 



The large island of Hatti (or St Domingo) — ^inferior onlv to 
Cuba in magnitude— is divided between the government of 
two Negro (or rather mulatto) States, one of them entitled the 
Repubhc of Hayti, and the other the Dominican BepubUc. 
The former embraces the western, the latter the eastward, 
division of the island. 

Hayti is naturally one of the finest territories in the world, 
and was long one of the most productive. But since the 
closing years of the last century, prior to which time it has 
been divided between the possession of France and Spain, it 
bas been 'the frequent theatre of anarchy and bloodshed, and 
its commercial produce has dwindled to an insignificant 
Ajnoiint. 

Tbe area of Hayti is about 30,000 square miles — nearly as 
great as that of Ireland. Its population (between six and 
jse ven hundred thousand) is almost wholly of negro and mulatto 
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westwardly. CSape Froward is the most aouth point of the 
mainland, but Cape Horn (which is the southernmost point 
of an extensiye group of isbmds) is a more celebrated and 
better known promontory. 

ISLANDSb — Sionth America has few ialanda Among the 
chief of them are— the Falkland Talauda, and Geoi^gia Island, 
off the east coast ; the extensiye group called Tierra del 
Fuego, in the smUk; the islands of the Patagonian Archi- 
pelago, Chiloe Island, Juan Femandei, and ue Galapagos 
Islands, on the wett side of the continent. Marearita, Curasao, 
and a few others, in the Caribbean Sea, ydiidi lie near the 
north coast of South America, have been included in the 
account of the West Indies.* 

Tierra del Fuego is divided from the mainland of South 
America by the Stnit of Magellan. It comprehends a vast 
ntunbear of islands, whidi are intefsecied bjr deep and narrow 
channels. 

The islands that lie off the western coast of Pbtagonia are 
included under the name of the Patagonian Archipelaga 
They bdong, physiosdly, to the chain of the Andes, and are 
only divide from the mainland by narrow channels which 
penetrate the mountain-region. 

MonNTAimEL — South America Is traversed by the loftiest 
and the most continuous system of highlands in the New 
World — namely, the Andes. Like North America, this conti- 
nent exhibits the characteristic fact, that its most Novated 
portions lie along the western side, and it exhibits this in a 
more eminent d^ee than is the case in the northerly half of 
the New World. The Andes lie much nearer to the Pacific 
coast than the Bocky Mountains do, and leave only a narrow 
plain between their western base and the sea. 

South America has three mountain-systems — ^the Andes, 
the Mountains <^ Guiana, and the Mountains of BraadL The 
Andes are much higher than either of the other two. 

1. The Andes run in the direction of north and south, 
through the entire length of South America. They form in 
some parts two, and in others three, distinct chains, with high 
plateaus enclosed between. The highest measured summit of 
the Andes is Aconcagua, on the eastern border of ChilL This 
mountain very nearly reaches 24,000 feet above the sea, and 
is higher than any other in the New World. Even this great 

•Bee page »r. 
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altitude, however, is upwards of 5000 feet beneath that of 
the cohninating peaks of the Himalaya.* 

Many other mountains in the vast system of the Andes 
exceed 20,000 feet in Height. A great number of snow- 
covered summits occur within Bolivia, and eneloee between 
them an elevated table-land. Numerous high summits are 
also found in the immediate neighbourhood of the equator 
—amongst them Chimborazo, at one time supposed to bo 
the loftiest mountain on the globe. Towards their south- 
wu!d extremity; the Andes diminish greatly- in height, and 
make much closer approach to tl^e neighbouring ocean. In 
Patagonia, the mountain- system rsses steeply out of the 
waters of the Pacific. Through their entire course the Andes 
rise above the line of perpetual snow. 

A great number of active volcanoes occur in th» Andes — 
especially on the borders of Chili, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the equator. The highest of them is Cotopaxi, which 
is less than one degree south oi the equator. !E!artlM;[uakea 
are of frequent occurrence ia most parts of the region which 
they traverse. 

2. The Mountains of Ouiana occupy part of the eastern side 
of the South American continent, ta the northward of the 
equator. Their general direction is east and west. Their 
highest elevation is estimated at about 10,000 feet, but the 
general height of the system is probably not more than 4000 
or 5000 feet. 

3. The Mountains of Brazil comprehend an extensive system 
of heights, which spread over a large portion of the eastern 
interior of South Ainerica. They consist of numerous chains, 
some of them lying very near to the coast of the Atlantic, 
others at a considerable distance inland. Their elevation is 
very moderate, and the highest summits fall short of 6000 
feet. 

Plateaus. — The South American table-lands are found 
chiefly within the regions traversed by the Andes, and are 
enclosed between the double chains which are formed through 
large portions of that mountain-system. The highest among 
them is the plateau of Titicaca (within BoUvia and Peru), 
which contains the large lake of that name, at an eleva- 
tion of nearly 13,000 feet above the sea. The plain of 
Quito, which is crossed by the line of the equator^ is at an 

* See page 147. Hount Eyexert is 29,000 fe«t 
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westwardly. Cape Froward is the most south point of tk 
mainland, but Cape Horn (which is the southernmost point 
of an extensive group of islands) is a more celebrated and 
better known promontory. 

Islands. — South America has few islands. Among the 
chief of them are— the Falkland Islands, and Georgia klacd 
off the east coast ; the extensive group called Tierra del 
Fuego, in the setUh ; the islands of Uie Pataeonian Archi- 
pelago, Chiloe Island, Juan Fernandez, and the Galapagos 
islands, on the vfest side of the continent. Margarita, Ciir3(^i, 
and a few others, in the Caribbean Sea, which lie near the 
north coast of South America, have been included in the 
account of the West Indies.* 

Tierra del Fuego is divided from the mainland of South 
America by the Stnit of Magellan. It comprehends a vast 
nimibOT of islands, which are intersected by deep and nairov 
channels. 

The islands that lie off the western coast of Patagonia are 
included under the name of the Patagonian Axchipekga 
They belong, physically, to the chain of the Andes, and are 
only divided from the mainland by narrow channels which 
penetrate the mountain-region. 

MoiTNTAnre. — South America is traversed by the loftiest 
and the most continuous system of highlands in the Kew 
World — ^namely, the Andes. like North America, this conti- 
nent exhibits the characteristic fact, that its most ^evated 
portions lie along the western side, and it exhibits this in & 
more eminent d^ee than is the case in the northerlj half of 
the New World. The Andes lie much nearer to the Paciiic 
coast than the Rocky Mountains do, and leave only a narrow 
plain between their western base and the sea. 

South America has three mountain-systems — ^the Andes, 
the Mountains of Guiana, and the Mountains of BraziL The 
Andes are much higher than either of the other two. 

1. The Andes nm in the direction of north and south, 
through the entire length of South America. They form in 
some parts two, and in others three, distinct chains, with high 
plateaus enclosed between. The highest measured summit of 
the Andes is Aconcagua, on the eastern border of Chili. This 
mountain very nearly reaches 24,000 feet above the sea, and 
is higher than any other in the New World. Even this great 

* See page SOT. 
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altitude, hawerer, is upwards of 5000 feei beneath that of 
the ci:dininatiDg peaks of the Himalaya.* 

Many other mountains in the vast system of the Andes 
exceed 20,000 feet in height. A great number ci snow- 
covered summits occur within Bolivia, and enclose between 
them an elevated table-land. Numerous high summits are 
also found in the immediate neighbourhood of the equator 
— amongst them Chimborazo, at one time supposed to be 
the loftiest mountain on the globe. Towards their south- 
ward extremity; the Andes diminish greatly- in height, and 
make much closer approach to tl^e neighbouring ocean. In 
Patagonia, the mountain- system rises steeply out of the 
waters of the Pacific. Through their eatire course the Andes 
rise above the line of perpetual snow. 

A great number of active volcanoes occur in the Andes — 
especially on the borders of Chili, and. in the neighbour- 
hood of the equator. The highest of them is Cotopaxi, which 
is less than one degree south ol the equator. Earthquakes 
are of frequent occurrence ia most parts of the region which 
they traverse. 

2. The Mountains of Ouiana occupy part of the eastern side 
of the South American G(mtinent, Uy the northward of the 
equator. Their general direction is east and west. Their 
highest elevation is estimated at about 10,000 feet, but the 
general height of the system is probably not more than 4000 
or 6000 feet. 

3. The Mountains of Brazil comprehend an extensive system 
of heights, which spread over a large portion of the eastern 
interior of South iiinerica. They consist of numerous chains, 
some of them lying very near to the coast of the Atlantic, 
others at a considerable distance inland. Their elevation is 
very moderate, and the highest summits fall ahort of 6000 
feet. 

Plateaus. — The South American table-lands are found 
chiefly within the regions traversed by the Andes, and are 
enclosed between the double chains which are formed through 
lai^e portions of that mountain-system. The highest among 
them is the plateau of Titicaca (within Bolivia and Peru), 
-which contains the large lake of that name, at an eleva- 
tion of nearly 13,000 feet above the sea. The plain of 
Quito, which is crossed by the line of the equator, is at an 

* See page 147. Hount ICyexert is 29,000 fe«t 
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elevation of 9000 feet. There are other portions of the 
mountain-system in which the enclosed plateaus — ^bordered 
on either hand by snowy summits— exhibit similar eleyations. 
These high plains resemble the interior table-lands of the 
Asiatic continent, but are inferior to them both in altitude 
and in lateral dimensions.* 

Lowland- Plains. — ^The whole interior of South America 
is but of moderate elevation. A series of plains stretch from 
the shores of the Caribbean Sea southward to the estuary of 
the La Plata and the mouth of the Bio Negro. These plains 
separate the Andes from the mountain-systems o£ Ouiana 
and Brazil They are naturally divided into three great po^ 
tions, thus : — 

1. The llanos, or grassy plains of the Orinoco valley. 
. 2. The selvas, or forest plains of the Amazon valley. 

3. The pampas, or plains of the La Plata region. 

The llanos, or savannahs, resemble in general features the 
prairies of North America. They are vast natural meadows, 
portions of which are annually overflowed by the rivers. 

The selvas exhibit a dense growth of natural forest. The 
forest-covered tracts are succeeded, to the southward, by 
erassy plains, which stretch from the upper portion of the 
basin of the Amazon into that of the raraguay and other 
tributaries of the Bio de la Plata. 

The pampas are vast plains which, according to the changes 
of the season, are alternately covered with herbage, or with 

figantic thistles. They stretch from the estuary of the La 
lata to the base of the Andes. 

BiVERS. — ^Nearly the whole of the South American conti- 
nent has its slope directed towards the Atlantic, and all its 
larger rivers consequently discharge into that ocean. The 
Andes lie so near to the Pacific as to leave no room for the 
formation of any considerable streams upon their western 
side. 

The chief rivers of South America^ named in succession 
from the northward, are as follow :-^ 



Magdalena. 

Orinoca 

Easequilx). 

Bemerara. 

Berbice. 



Coreiityii. 
Surinam. 
MaxtmL 
Anuuson. 
San Frandflco. 



(XJmgfiaj. 



La Plata •{ Parana. 

(Paraguay. 
Colorado. 
N^gro. 



The river Magdalena flows into the Caribbean Sea, which is 

•See page 148. 
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a gulf of the Atlantic. All of the other riyers that are 
named in the above list terminate directly in the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Three of these riyers are greatly superior to the others in 
magnitude and geographical importance, namely — the Orinoco, 
the Amazon, and the Rio de la Plata. The Amazon alone 
drains an area equal to more than a third of the continent, 
and the three together water nearly three-fifths of its total 
extent. 

The river Orinoco waters the region of the llanos, or grassy 
plains. It rises in the moimtainHsystem of Guiana, and is 
joined by numerous tributaries in its circuitous course to the 
sea. The most remarkable feature of the Orinoco is this : 
about 100 miles below its source, the river divides into two 
branches, one of which flows to the south-westward, under the 
name of the Casiquiare, and joins the river Negro, an affluent 
of the Amazon. The Orinoco is thus connected by a natural 
channel, with the basin of the river Amazon. There is no 
other instance in the world of the bifurcation of a river of 
such magnitude, though a few similar examples occur else- 
where among streams on a smaller scale. 

The Amazon has its source in the Andes. The branch 
which rises in the small lake of Lamicocha is regarded as the 
main stream of the river, but there are other branches of 
equal or greater length. In all, the Amazon has a length of 
3900 miles, so that it rivals the Mississippi. It receives a 
vast number of tributary streams, the principal of which is 
the river Madera. 

The Amazon and the Mississippi are the two longest rivers 
on the globe. Either of them surpasses, by several hundred 
miles, the length of the greatest rivers of the eastern hemi- 
sphere, and their waters drain vastly more extensive areas. 

The Rio de la Plata * is an immense et^tuary, formed by the 
junction of the rivers Parana and Uruguay. The Parana 
waters a vast area in the eastern interior of the continent, and 
is joined, 600 miles above the sea, by the river Paraguay, 
wluch drains a large portion of the more central plains. 

Lakes. — South America has few lakes. The largest is lake 
Titicaca, lying on the highest plateau of the Andes. It has 
fresh water, and discharges a considerable river, which flows 
to the south-eastward and terminates in an extensive marsh. 

* That is, Biver of Silver— bo called by its discoverers, under the erroneous 
Impression that tiie countries which it waters were rich in that ore. 
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The other lakes lie adjacent to the coast. Axnoog them 
are Lake Maraeajbo^ in the north; with Lake P«U>8 and 
others on the eastern coast, a short dLstance to the northward 
of the Rio de la Plata. 

Climatb astd Natural PBODU<7noNS. — South America, as 
a whole, has a warmer dimate than North America. Two- 
thirds of its extent are within the torrid 9K>n% and hence 
experience the heating influence of a vertical sun. But the 
tropical regions of the New World are less intensely heated 
than those of the African continent, owing to their being less 
arid than is generally the case with the latter region. The 
breadth of South America, too, is less considerable than that 
of Africa, and the extent of solid unbroken land not so 
great. The higher latitudes of South America, however, are 
colder than similar latitudes in the northern hemisphere. 
The quantity of rain which falls in the tropical parts of south 
America is generally very great — superioc in amount to the 
rain-fall of any other part of tho globe. The most sirikiDg 
instances of this are found in certain localities upon the 
coasts of Guiana and the northerly portions ol BraziL But 
an extensive region of the western coast, between the foot of 
the Andes and the Pacific Ocean, within Peru, Bolivia^ and 
part of Chili, exhibits a remarkable exception to this general 
truth, and is distinguished by extreme aridity. 

Mbtaia and Minbrals. — South America is rich in neariv 
every description of metallic ore. During a long period sub- 
sequent to the Spanish conquest, it supplied more gold and 
silver than any otner region of the globe, and the silver mines 
of Peru (few of which are now worked) were regarded as 
inexhaustible. 

The whole region traversed by the Andes is capable of 
vielding both gold and silver, besides ores of copper, iron, 
lead, and other useful metallic productions. In modem 
times. Chili is more distinguished by mining industry than 
most other cotmtnes oi South America, and its copper ore is 
of high value. Chili has also coal-fields of some value. 
Brazil is still famous for its produce of gold, and also of 
diamonds — ^the latter is more abimdantly found there than in 
any other part of the world. 

Vegbtation. — ^The remarks made under this head in re- 
ference to North America apply to South America also 
Maize, cassava (or manioc), cocoa, tobacco, and the potato, are 
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the characteristic food-plants of the South American con- 
tinent. The various species of cinchona (or Peruvian bark) 
are native to the tropical regions of the western coast : their 
valuable medicinal properties were known to the Indians prior 
to the first visit of Europeans to the New World 

The caoutchouc (or Indiarrubber) tree* is a native pro- 
duction of the Brazilian forests, which comprehend a vast 
number of woods of the most valuable description — among 
them, mahogany, Brazil-wood, log-wood, and numerous others. 
The mat6-8hrub of Paraguay (or yerba-mat^) is characteristic 
of that province, and its leaves are used for a purpose 
similar to those of the tea-plant in most other parts of the 
globe. 

The combined heat and moisture which distinguish large 
portions of South America tend to foster luxuriance of vege- 
tation. The forests of Brazil and Guiana — ^still, over vast 
regions, almost untrodden by man — ^surpass in extent and 
density of growth those of any other region. 

ZooLOOY. — The animals that are native to the warmer lati- 
tudes of North America belong, for the most part, to South 
America also. The puma and the jaguar (or ounce), both of 
which occur in the wooded regions of Mexico ana Central 
America, are the most formidable of its carnivora. The llama 
is an animal pecuhar to South America. The proper llama, 
and also the various species known as the alpaca, vicuna, ana 
guanaco, all belong to the high region of the Andes, where 
they range from CinU nearly to the northwardly extremity of 
the mountain-system. The llama belongs to the order of 
ruminating quadrupeds. It is used as a beast of burden. 

The tapir is another of the animals peculiar to South 
America, and is distinguished by the peculiar form of its 
snout, which bends inwards : it belongs to the order of pachy- 
dermata (thick-skinned). The sloth, ant-eater, and armadillo, 
are natives of South America, and represent in its zoology the 
order of edentata (toothless animals). The quadrumana 
(monkeys, &c.) are exceedingly numerous in the forests of 
Brazil, but are of different species from the like animals in the 
eastern half of the globe. The opossums, which abound in 
the forests of South America, and one variety of which is 
common in the northern half of the New Worlc^ belong to the 

* The " India-rubber" is a gum vhich exudes from the bark of the tree, 
in which inci«iaui are made lor the purpodo at a particular pexiod of thd 
year. 

U 
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order of marsupial (pouched) quadrupeds — ^nowhere else found 
but in the Australian division of the globe. 

Both reptile and insect life are favoured hy the combined 
heat and moisture — ^with its consequent luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion — of tropical South America. The boa-constrictor, the 
largest of the serpent tribe, is found in the swampy plains, 
and the alligator abounds in most of the rivers withm the 
warmer portions of the continent. 

Inhabitants. — ^The total population of South America does 
not exceed twenty millions — a number that is extremely insig- 
nificant compared with its vast area and almost unlimited 
capabilities. About a third of the whole belong to the white 
race, and are almost exclusively of Spanish or Portuguese origin. 
With the exception of Brasdl, which was colonised by Portugal, 
nearly all South America was formerly under Spanish rule. 

The native Indian race of the New World is more numerous, 
in the present day, within South America than in North 
America, and perhaps numbers not less than five millions. 
The Negro race (chiefly found in Brazil, where they form half 
the population) includes between three and four zniUions. 
Mixed races, or mestizoes — ^principally of European and 
Indian blood — ^make up the remaining number. 



Examination Questions. 

1. By what isthmus is South America joined to North America? What seas 

wash the opposite shores of this isthmus? 

2. How is South America bounded ? In what does it terminate to the south- 

ward? 
8. What gulfs occur on the coasts of South America? What strait ia on the 
south ? Foiut out each of them on the map. 

4. Name some of the principal capes of South America. Which is the mos: 

northerly point ? Which the most southwardly ? 

5. Point on the map to the following : — the Falkland Islands. Juan Fernandez, 

Tierra del Fuego, the Fatagonian Archipelago, and the Oalap^u^.^i 
Islands. 
0. Name the principal mountain-system of South America, and point out its 
range upon the map. Name also its highest summit. 

7. What two other mountain-systems belong to South America? Point to 

them on the map. 

8. Comparing the highest mountains in the New' World with the lufl;hest i" 

the Old World, which exhibit the greatest altitude? Name tlie highest 
point in either hemisphere. 

9. What table-lands belong to South America? 

10. What portions of South America form a vast lowland-plain, and -what art 

its three great divisions? 

11. Where ia the region of the llanos, and what are its characteriatic features! 
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12. Where am the wVna, and what is their aspect f Within what river-basin 

do they occur? 
18. Where are the plains of the Pampas f What kind of Tegetatiandharacter- 

ises them? 

14. Name as many as you can of the riyers of South America, and point to 

them on the map— beginning in the uortb-west, and proceeding round 
the coast. 

15. Which three of the rivers of South America exceed any of the others in 

magnitude? Point to them on the map. 

16. In wbat way is the river Orinoco connected with the basin of the Amason t 

What is the name of the connecting channel? 

17. What two rivers unite in the estuary of the La Plata ? 

18. Name the largest lake in South America, and point it out upon the map. 

19. By what conditions is the climate of South America distinguished ? 

20. miat parts of South America furnish the precious metals? In which 

country are diamonds found ? In which country is copper extensively 
produced? 

21. Name some of the more important among the food-plants that are native 

to South America. 

22. What plants celelnated for their medicinal properties are native to South 

America? 

23. Mention some other productions of the vegetable world that belong to 

this region. 

24. Name some of the animals that are moet dharacteristic of the South 

American continent. 
86. What races of mankind are included among the population of South 
America? What proportion of the whole are whites ? 



COUNTRIES OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

BBAZIU 

BouNDARliiS, &c. — ^Brazil is the largest country of South 
America. It embraces a vast portion of the eastern shores of 
that continent^ and stretches over nearly half its entire 
extent. 

Brazil is bounded on the north by Venezuela and Guiana ; 
on the north-east and east by the Atlantic Ocean; on the 
south and south-west by Uruguay, the La Plata territory, and 
Paraguay ; on the west by Peru and Bolivia. Its area exceeds 
three million square miles. 

Natural Features, Climate, &c. — ^The great featiu-e of 
Brazil consists in its vast plains, which are watered by the 
largest rivers in the world. Its western boundary nowhere 
reaches the Andes, and even the highest portions of its 
surface attain only a moderate elevation above the sea. The 
mountains of Brazil rarely exceed three thousand feet in 
height. The greater part of the region over which they stretch 
forms a moderately-elevated p^lateau, seldom exceeding a thou- 
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Band feet above the sea, and traversed by hills of gentle ascent 
The range known as the Serra do Mar, which stretches along 
part of the coast, exhibits a steeper acclivity. 

Brazil includes the vastly greater portion of the immense 
valley of the Amazon, and a small part of the valleys of the 
Parana and Paraguay. The entire valley of the river San 
Francisco is within its limits. 

The Amazon is the chief river of Brazil It is throughout 
navigable by vessels of considerable tonnage, and its stream, at 
between f oiu* and five hundred miles above the sea, has a 
breadth of several miles, which increases to fifty miles and 
upwards inmiediately above its mouth. The Amazon has 
numerous tributaries, among which the Negro, on its left or 
northern bank, the Madera, Tapajos, Xinguj and Tocantins, 
on the right or southern bank, are the most considerable. 
Every one of these is a large river. Brazil, indeed, abounds in 
inland waters, and possesses capabilities for inland navigation 
such as belong to few other regions. . 

The cUmate.of Brazil is thoroughly tropical With the ex- 
ception of the extreme southern provinces, the whole country 
is within the torrid zone. The diamond and other precious 
stones, with gold, are among its productions. But the mineral 
wealth of $tazil is greatly inferior in importance to the vege- 
table produce of its soil, and to the inexhaustible treasures 
of its forests. 

Population and Industry. — ^The population of Brazil ex- 
ceeds seven and a half millions, less than a sixth part of whom 
are whites. These are almost exclusively of Portuguese descent 
More than half the total number belong to the Negro race, 
which in Brazil occupies the common position of the Negro in 
the New World — ^that is, they are in a condition of slavery. 
There are, however, a considerable niunber of free Negroes, 
who possess the full privileges of citizens, and are in all re- 
spects on terms of equality with the whites. The remainder 
consists of Indian and mixed races. 

Brazil is chiefly an agricultural country. Its soil possesses 
the highest fertility, and yields the most abundant harvests 
Coffee, sugar, and cotton, are its staples of produce, and the 
first-named has become increasingly important within recent 
years. Rice, cocoa, maize, and tobacco, with the manioc and 
other articles of native growth, are also extensively produce*! 
The manioc yields the cassava-bread, the chief article of food 
to the native Indian population. 
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Brazil carries on a great foreign trade with Britain. Coffee, 
cotton, and sugar, with hides, tallow, ornamental woods, and 
some gold and diamonds, are its articles of export. 

Towns. — ^Brazil includes twenty large provinces, the most 
populous and important of which are those that border on 
the Atlantic. The regions of the more distant interior are 
little known, and large portions of them yet remain almost 
unexplored^ The larger towns are aU situated on or near the 
coast. 

The capital of Brazil is Rio Janeiro^ which stands on the 
western side of a fine bay, one of the most magnificent of 
natural harbours. Bio Janeiro (or Kio, as it is often, by ab- 
breviation, called) has nearly half a milhon inhabitants, and is 
the largest city in South America. Bahia, eight hundred 
miles to the northward of Bio, is the second city in the em* 
pire, and is also the seat of a great foreign trade. Pemam- 
ouco ranks third in importance. This place consists really 
of several adjoining towns, which have grown into one, and 
of which that distinguished as Becife — ^uie business quarter 
of Pemambuco— is the most considerable. Pemambuco is 
four hundred and fifty miles north of Bahia. 

The most northerly seaport of Brazil is Para^ which is 
situated on a fine estuary called the Bio do Para, upon the 
north-eastern coast. Para is by position the great out-port for 
the Amazon valley — a region of which the vast capabihties are 
as yet altogether undeveloped. 

Ill the more southwardly division of Brazil, the two chief 
seats of commerce are the towns of San Pavlo and San Pedro, 
The first-named lies upwards of two hundred miles to the 
south-westward of Bio, and some miles inland : the maritime 
town of Santos constitutes its port San Pedro (or Bio Grando 
do Sul) is near the southern extremity of the coimtry, at the 
outlet of the large lake of Patos. 

Government, &c. — ^Brazil is the only country in South 
America which is under a monarchical government. It forms 
an hereditary empire, with a free constitution, and has ad- 
vanced rapidly in the path of improvement, both commercial 
and social, within a recent period 

The Portuguese language is spoken by the population of 
BraziL The Boman Cathohc religion is followed. 
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Questions on BRAZiik 

1. How i« Brasil bounded? What is its area, in square miles? 

2. What constitutes the great natural feature of Brazilitoi geography? 
8. Name the principal rivers of Brazil, pointing to thorn on the map. 

4. Among the tributaries of the Amason, in its course through Bradl, which 
one Joins its left bank ? Trace out its course upon the map. 

6. Name the chief tributaries of the Amazon on its right or southern bank ? 
Which is longest among them ? 

6. Say what you know concerning the climate and natural productions of 

Brazil 

7. What races of jwople constitute the population of Brazil? What propor- 

tion does the Negro race bear to the total number of its population ? 
8» To what is the industry of the BrazLLian population chiefly devoted T Naoie 

its three great staples of produce. 
0. Name the capital of Brazil, and point' to its place on the map. 

10. Name, and point out on the map, the places that are second and third in 

importance among the cities of Brazil. 

11. Where are the towns of Para, San Paulo, and San Pedro ? Point to each 

upon the map. 

12. Under what form ofgovemment Is Brazil? What language la spoken bj 

its population i What form of religion prevails ? 



GUIANA. 

Boundaries, &c. — ^Guiana is an extensive region in the 
north-eastem part of South America. It is bounded on the 
north and north-east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by 
Brazil, on the west by Brazil and Venezuela. 

Guiana is now divided into three parts, which belong re- 
spectively to Great Britain, Holland, and France, and are 
hence known as British, Dutch, and French Guiana. 

British Guiana is the most westwardly of these three divi- 
sions. It adjoins Venezuela and Brazil on the west and south, 
and is divided from Dutch Guiana by the course of the river 
Corentyn. 

Dutch Guiana is the middle portion of the whole. It is 
divided from British Guiana by the river Corentyn, and from 
French Guiana by the river Maroni. Upon the south, it 
borders on Brazil. 

French Guiana is the most eastwardly portion. The river 
Maroni divides it from Dutch Guiana, and the river Oyapok 
from BraziL upon which it borders on the east and soutn. 

British Uuiana is the largest of the three divisions ; French 
Guiana the smallest. 

Natural Features, Cldcate, &o.— All three divisions of 
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Ouiana are washed by the Atlantic Ocean, along the coasts of 
T^hicb they exhibit a low plain, of great natural fertility. The 
country rises thence towards the interior, and stretches 
south as far as the range of the Sierra Acaray. 

The numerous rivers of Guiana are the most important 
among its natural features. The uniform direction of their 
main streams is from south to north, and they all discharge 
into the Atlantic 

British Guiana includes the rivers Pomaroon, Essequibo, 
Demerara, and Berbice : the Corentyn divides it from Dutch 
Guiana. 

Dutch Guiana includes the river Surinam, and has the rivers 
Corentyn and Maroni on its western and eastern frontiers. 

All Guiana has a tropical climate. It is situated, indeed, 
within the heart of the torrid zone. But the climate, though 
undoubtedly trying to Europeans, is much less unhealthy 
than that of most other regions within the tropics. The 
deadly fevers that prevail upon the African coasts are im- 
known in South America. 

The soil of Guiana is exuberantly fertile, and the natural 
wealth of its forests is unbounded. 

Population, Towns, &c. — ^British Guiana has a population 
of 170,000, five-sixths of whom are Negroes. There are still a 
few thousand native Indians, whose number undergoes a 
gradual decrease. The white settlers are chiefly of British 
origin. 

The capital of British Guiana is Georgetown^ which is situ- 
ated on the river Demerara, a short distance above its mouth. 
The only other town of any note is New Amsterdam^ on the 
river Berbice. 

The commercial produce of British Guiana consists chiefly 
of sugar and coflee, with cotton, tobacco, and a few other 
tropi(»l staples, to a less extent. The mouth of the Demerara 
river is the chief locality of conmierce. 

Dutch Guiana has about 60,000 inhabitants, mostly Negroes. 
Its chief town is Faramariboy on the river Surinam, the name 
of which is often applied to the entire province. The com- 
mennal productions of Dutch Guiana are chiefly sugar, coffee^ 
and cotton. 

Fbenoh Guiana, or Cayenne, baa a population stated to 
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number (including the native Indian race) between three and 
four hundred thousand. The labours of the field, however, 
as in other parts of Guiana, are performed hy Negroes. The 
chief town is Cayenne^ situated on an island which nearly 
adjoins the coast. 

Besides sugar and coffee, pepper, cloves, cinnamon, and 
nutmegs, are among the commercial productions of French 
Guiana. 



VENEZUELA. 



Boundaries, &o. — ^Venezuela embraces part of the north- 
wardly division of South America. It is bounded on the north 
by the Caribbean Sea, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean and 
British Guiana, on the south by Brazil and New Granada, and 
on the west by New Granada. It includes an area of 450,000 
Bouare miles, which is nearly four times greater than the 
whole group of the British Islands. 

Natural Features, Climate, &c. — Venezuela includes the 
greater part of the Orinoco valley, with its extensive savan- 
nahs, or llanos. These vast grassy plains are succeeded, at 
intervfiJs, by forest-covered tracts of surprising richness. 

The river Orinoco is first in unportance among the natural 
features of Venezuela. It is joined by a great number of 
tributary streams, several among which rival the larger rivers 
of most other lands. Above its outlet, the Orinoco forms a 
delta of vast extent, intersected by numberless channels. 

The climate of Venezuela, though hot, is not unhealthy, ex- 
cepting near the coast, and in some of tiie low grounds that 
border on the rivers. The natiu^ wealth of the soil is sur- 
prisingly great. The forests abound in the most valuable 
timber. Cocoa, tobacco, indigo, vanilla, cinchona (or Jesuits' 
bark), and the cochineal-plant, are among its many valuable 
productions. Wild horses and oxen roam over its vast interior 
plains. 

Population, Towns, &a — ^Venezuela has fewer than a 
million and a half of inhabitants, among whom the mestizoes, 
or half-caste race (of mixed Spanish and Indian blood), are by 
much the most numerous. The whites are few in number. 
The chief articles of commercial produce are sug^) cocoa, 
coffee, tobacco, and cotton, with hides and cattle. The larger 
part of the foreign trade is carried on with Britain. 
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The capital of Venezuela is the city oi Caracas, which is a 
few miles distant from the shores of the Caribbean Sea. La 
Guayra^ on the coast, forms its port, and has a large amount 
of foreign trade. Cumana and Barcel<ma, both to the east* 
ward of Caracas, are also of some commercial importance. The 
island of Margarita, to the north of Cumana, belongs to this 
state. 

The only other towns of any note are Valencia and Mara- 
cayho, Valencia is south-west of Caracas, and (like that city) 
lies a few miles inland : Puerto Cabello is its port. Maracay bo 
is on the west side of the channel which connects the lake of 
that name with the sea. Angostura is the chief place in the 
valley of the Orinoco. 



NEW GRANADA. 



BouKDARiEB, &a — ^New Granada occupies the north-west 
comer of the South American continent. It is bounded on 
the north by the Caribbean Sea, on the east by Venezuela, on 
the south by Brazil and the republic of Ecuador, and on the 
west by the Pacific Ocean. Its area is 380,000 square miles. 

Natural Featukes, &c. — ^The great natural features of 
New Granada are the Andes, the plain along their western 
base, and the valley of the Magdalena river. 

New Granada includes the northerly portion of the Andes, 
which here form three (and, in one part, four) divergent 
chains, with elevated plains between. To the westward of the 
Andes, a low and fertile plain stretches along the coast to the 
Pacific 

The chief river of New Granada is the Magdalena, which 
enters the Caribbean Sea. The river Magdalena, and its tribu- 
tary the Cauca, Water the valleys that intervene between the 
three principal chains of the mountain-s^tem. The river 
Atrato, which flows into the Gulf of Darien, is to the westward 
of the Magdalena valley. 

The lowland portions of New Granada are covered with a 
dense forest, and have an intensely hot climate ; but the 
mountain-region is comparatively cooL The mineral wealth 
of this country is very great, and includes ores of iron, copper, 
and lead, as well as the precious metals. The agricultural re* 
sources are of still higher value. 
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Population, Towns, &c.— The population of New Granada 
falls little short of two and a half millions. Among them are 
whites (of Spanish descent), native Indians, a few Negroes, and 
a vast majority of mixed Indian and Spanish blood. 

The commercial produce of the ooimtry consists of cocoa, 
coffee, cinchona (or bark), indigo, tobacco, and cotton, with a 
small amount of gold and other metals. 

The capital of New Granada is Santa Fk de Bogotdy which 
IS situated on one of the high plateaus of the Andes, formed 
by the most eastwardly of the mountain-ranges. Santa F§ 
lies at an elevation of more than 8000 feet above the sea. 

The chief seaport of this country is Cartagena, on the coast 
of the Caribbean Sea. Cartagena is memorable in English 
history as the scene of a disgraceful failure in the attempt at 
its capture by a squadron under Admiral Vernon, in 1741. 

The larger part of the Isthmus of Panama was formerly 
included within the State of New Granada. But it has 
assumed, since 1855, the position of a separate state, the 
capital of which is the city of Panama, situated on the gulf 
of that name, upon the Pacific side of the isthmus. The 
traffic across this narrow but important neck of land is main- 
tained by means of the railway which connects the city of 
Panama with the rising town of Aspinwall, or Colon, on the 
opposite side of the is^mus. A short distemce to the east- 
ward of Aspinwall is Porto BeUo, formerly a place of impor- 
tance, but now decayed. It was captured by the Knglish 
squadron imder Vernon, in 1740, at the commencement of 
the Spanish war of that era. 



ECXJADOE. 



Boundaries, &a — ^The republic of Ecuador* is bounded on 
the north by New Granada, on the east by Brazil, on the south 
by Peru, and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. Its coast-hne, 
which is limited to the Pacific, includes the Gulf of Guayaquil 
The Galapagos Islands belong to this state. 

The area of Ecuador is 315,000 square miles. 

Natural Features, &c. — Ecuador includes part of the 
Andes (which there form two great ranges, with high table- 
lands between), with the plains that stretch to the east and 

• That ifl, Equator, of which Beuador i» the Spanish form. 
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west of tHe mountain-region. These plains extend on the one 
side to the waters of the Pacific, and on the other into the 
great lowland of the Amazon basin. 

The portion of the Andes that falls within Ecuador is one 
of the most elevated parts of the whole mountain-system. 
The plain of Quito, directly imder the line of the equator, has 
an elevation of 9000 feet above the sea, and numerous high 
summits bound it on either hand. Among them are Chim^ 
borazo, Cayambe, Antisana, Cotopaxi, and others, several of 
them active volcanoes. 

The river Amazon forms the chief part of the southern 
boundary of Ecuador, and several of its tributaries flow 
through the eastwardly division of the state. The two most 
important among them are the Napo and the Putumayo (or lea). 

The mountain-region of Ecuador enjoys a cool climate, and 
the city of Quito, though nearly under the line of the equator, 
has the temperature of an English spring. But the plains of 
the coast are heated and moists The natural productions re- 
semble those of New Granada. The cinchonas abound in the 
extensive forests. 

Population, Towns, &c. — ^Ecuador has fewer than three- 
quarters of a million of inhabitants. These are chiefly mixed 
races, with some native Indians, and a small proportion of 
whites (of Spanish descent). The produce of tne country is 
almost exclusively agricultural, and consists principally of 
cocoa and cofiiBo, with tobacco, hides, and Jesuits' bark. 

The capital city of Ecuador is Quito, situated on the inte- 
rior plateau, nearly under the line of the equator. The chief 
seaport is Ouayaquil, which stands at the head of the gulf 
ccdled by its name. None of the other towns are of more than 
local importance. 



GoTERNMENT, &c. — ^Each of the three countries last de- 
scribed — ^Venezuela, New Granada, and Ecuador — ^forms nomi- 
nally a republic, under an elective presidency. At a former 
time, when they had first thrown off the supremacy of Spain, 
the whole three were united into a single republic, under the 
name of Columbia ; but since 1831 they have constituted dis- 
tinct States. In all three, the white population is Spanish, and 
the Spanish language is uniformly spoken. The Boman Catho- 
lic religion is f oUowed. 
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Questions on Guiana, Venezuela, &c. 

1. Where la Guianaf Name ita boundaries, and point to them on the map. 

5. Into what three portions is Ouiana divided ? Which is the most eastwaraly 

of the three ? Which the most westwardly ? 
8. Name some of the principal rivers of Guiana, distinguishing the different 

divisions of the country to which they belong. 
4. Say what you know concerning the climate and productions of Ouiana. 

6. In which portions of Guiana are the following : — Geoi^town, New Am- 

sterdam, Paramaribo, and Cayenne? Point to the place of each upon 
the map. 
0. Of what do the commercial productions of British Guiana consist? 

7. Where is Venezuela? Name its boundaries, and point tbem out upon the 

map. 

8. What rivor constitutes the most Important natural feature of Yoiexoela? 

What kind of country does its valley embrace? 
0. Mention some of the natural productions of Venezuela. 

10. What races of people form the population of Venezuela? From what 

European nation are the whites descended? 

11. Name the capital of Venezuela. What place constitutes its i)ort? Point 

to it on the map. 

12. Where are the followktg places : — Cumana, Barcelona, Maracaybo, and 

the island of Margarita ? Point out each upon the map. 
18. Where is New Granada? Name its boundaries, and point them oat on the 
map. 

14. What are the great natural features of New Granada ? 

15. Name the chief river of Venezuela. What tributary has it ? Into -what sea 

does this river flow? 

16. Say what you know concerning the climate and natural resotuties of New 

Granada. 

17. What are the commercial productions of New Granada? 

18. Name the capital, and also the chief seaport, of New Granada. P<^t oat 

each upon the map. 

19. Where are the following cities :~Panama, Asplnwall, and Porto Bello? 

Point to the place of each. 
SO. How is the republic of Ecuivior bounded ? What islands belong to it ? 
21. What kind of natural featiures does Ecuador exhibit ? Name some of the 

mountain-summits that are within its limits. 
88. What great river forms part of the southern boimdary of Ecuador 7 What 

two of ita tributary sxreams are within the State ? 
83. The climate of a large part of Ecuador, thouprh situated within the heart 

of the torrid zone, is yet temperate. How is this to be accounted 

for? 
24. Name the chief city, and alao the principal aeaport, of Ecuador, pointing to 

each upon the map. 
26b Under what forma of govemramt are the three States of Venezuela, New 

Granada, and Ecuador? What language ia spoken? What leligksi is 

followed? 



PERU. 



Boundaries, &o. — ^Peru is on the western side of South 
America. It is bounded on the north by the republic of 
Ecuador^ on the east by Brazil and Bolivia^ on the south by 
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Bolivia, and on the west and south-west by the Pacific Ocean. 
It comprehends an area of 600,000 square miles — about ten 
times the size of England. 

Natubal Features, &c. — Peru includes, 1. A large portion 
the Andes — 2. A plain along the Pacific coast, between the 
mountains and the sea — ^and, 3. A more extensive plain which 
stretches from the eastern base of the mountains into the 
interior. 

The portions of the Andes which traverse Peru include 
some of the highest elevations of the mountain-system. Cold 
and barren table-lands, which rival in elevation the lofby 
plateaus of Central Asia, are included between the exterior 
chains, or cordilleraa "Die table-land of Pasco (between 10° 
and 11° south latitude) reaches 11,000 feet, and the table-land 
which contains the lake of Titicaca, further to the south* 
'ward, is still more elevated. 

The coast-plain constitutes, however, the most remarkable 
feature in the phvsical geography of Peru. It is almost 
throughout an arid and sandy region, in which the only 
verdure is found on the immediate bs^ks of the numerous 
short streams by which it is traversed. 

Peru includes the upper portion of the great river Amazon, 
and the chief tributaries by which it is joined, either within 
the mountain-region, or shortly after its issue from the moun- 
tains. 

The climate of Peru varies with the striking differences in 
its physical conformation. The mountain-region is cold. 
The coast-plain is intensely hot, and arid as the tehama of the 
Arabian peninsula'*^ — a tract which it resembles in many 
respects. Rain is almost unknown here, and the dense mists 
which are of periodical recurrence are the only source of 
moisture. The nlains to the east of the mountains are 
watered by abunaant rains. 

PopTTLATioN, &C. — The population of Peru exceeds two 
millions. The vast majority are Indians and mixed races. 
The whites are of Spanish descent. 

Peru has great mineral wealth, and still greater agricultural 
resources. Its mines of gold, silver, and quicksilver, long the 
richest in the world, are now only worked to a limited extent. 
Nitrate of soda is extensively obtained in the neighbourhood 
of Iquique, towards the southward extremity of the coast- 
plain. All the rich productions of the South American 

*Seepog0l71. 
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forest — gums, balsams, cinchona-bark, vanilla, sarsaparina, 
and the caoutchouc-tree— abound in Peru, and the food-plants 
of Europe thrive at various elevations among the mountain- 
region. The guano procured from the little group of the 
CMncha Islands (S. lat. 13° 4O0 has for many years constituted 
one of the chief items of the Peruvian export-trade. 

Towns. — ^The capital of Peru is the city of Lima^ which is 
six miles distant from the coast of the Pacific. Lima was 
founded (a.d. 1635J by Pizarro, whose remains lie within its 
magnificent catheoral Callao, on the adjacent coast, is the 
port of Lima, and the chief commercial outport of Peru. 

Cuzco, Arequipa, and Pasco, are among the most consider- 
able inland cities of Peru ; Payta, Huanchaco, and Arica, are 
(with Callao) among its chief seaports. Cuzco is a city of 
early Indian origin, the former capital of the Incas, or native 
sovereigns of Peru. It stands in a vaUey which is elevated 
more than 11,000 feet above the sea. 



BOLIVIA. 

Boundaries, &c — ^Bolivia is bounded on the north by 
Peru, on the north-east and east by Brazil, on the south by 
La Plata, and on the west chiefly by Peru. A very small 
portion onlv of its western frontier touches the Pacific Ocean. 
The area of Bolivia is somewhat less than that of Peru. 

Natural Features. — Some of the highest portions of the 
Andes are within Bolivia. The border-lme between Peru and 
Bolivia crosses the high table-land of Titicaca, the larger 
portion of which is within the latter state. Upon either side 
of the table-land are ranged some of the highest simimits of 
the mountain-system. One of the number — ^the peak of 
lirima — has been conjectured to surpass in height even 
Aconcagua, which is generally regarded as the culminating 
summit of the western world. 

To the east of the Bolivian Andes, vast plains stretch 
towards the interior of the continent ; the country along their 
western base is an arid wilderness. Only a small portion of 
the latter tract, however, is within Bolivia 

The eastward division of Bolivia is watered by numerous 
rivers, some of which belong to the basin of the Amazon, 
others to that of the Paraguay. Lake Titicaca i» partly 
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-within Bolivia, and partly in Peru. The basin of this lake is 

entirely inland : a stream which issues from it is lost in the 

aalt lake of Uros, to the south-eastward. 

The climate and productions of Bolivia resemble those of 

Peru. Like that country, it abounds naturally both in mineral 

and vegetable wealth. 

Population, &c. — ^The population of Bolivia is estimated at 

more than two millions, cniefly composed of Indians and 

mixed races. The whites, as is the case along the whole 
-western side of the South American continent, are Spanish. 
The precious metals, with bark, and the wool of the alpaca 
and other animals of the llama tribe, are among the chief 
couimercial productions of Bolivia. Coffee, cocoa, tobacco, 
sugar, and maize, are the common objects of cultm'e. 

Towns. — ^The chief town of Bolivia is Chuquisaca, which 
stands on the table-land of the interior, at an elevation of 
more than 9000 feet above the sea. Fotosi, to the south-west 
of the capital, is a more famous city, on accoimt of the rich 
silver-mines with which its name was so long associated; 
but these are now for the most part abandoned. 

The town of La Faz, which stands only a short distance 
from the lake of Titicaca, is more populous and commercial 
than any other place in Bolivia, and the chief transit-trade of 
the republic passes through it. The only seaport of Bolivia 
is CobijOf a wretched place, situated on an arid line of coast. 



Government, &c. — Both Peru and Bolivia are nominally 
republics, the supreme executive authority in each being con- 
ficbd to an elective president. In reality, in the case of these 
and other South American States, the government has become 
a military despotism. In both countries, the rehgion uni- 
formly followed is that of the Boman Catholic Church. 



Questions on Peru and Bolivia. 

1. On which side of South America — east or west— is Peru? Point out its 

boundaries on the map. 

2. What three natural divisions does the physical geography of Peru isi* 

dude ? 
8. What kind of region ia the coast-plain of Peru t 
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4. WhAt gnreat river haa its uppor portion within the momitain-Teglaa of 

Peru? 

5. Bay what you know concerning the climate of Peru. 

6. What mineral productions are found within Peru? What productlaiui of 

the vegetable world? 

7. From what group of islands, on the coast of Peru, is guano obtained? 

Point them out upon the map. 

8. Name the chief city of Peru, and point to it on the mai>. What place 

forms its port ? 

9. Find out the following places on the map : — Guzco, Arequipa, Pasco, and 

Iquique. 

10. By what circumstance is Cuzco historically distingwshed ? 

11. Point to Bolivia on the map, and name its boundaries. 

12. What great lake is on the borders of Bolivia and Peruf Point to it on 

the map. 

15. What kind of country is to tiie west of the Bolivian Andes? Wliat to the 

east? 
14. Mention some of the commercial productions of Bolivia. 

16. Point out the following places on the map : — Ghuquisaca, PotosI, and La 

Pas. Which of them is the capital of Bolivia ? 

16. What seaport does Bolivia possess? Point it out upon the map. 

17. Under what form of goveimnent are Peru and Bolivia? Whas rdigion is 

followed? 



CHILI. 

BOTTND ARIES, &0. — Chili is a narrow strip of country upon 
the western sea-board of South America, between the Andes 
and the Pacific Ocean. On the north it is bounded by Bolivia, 
on the east by La Plata, on the west (and also on the south) 
by the Pacific Ocean. Though of such narrow limits in the 
direction of east and west, the area of Chili is not less than 
170,000 square miles, which is more than twice the size of 
Great Britain. 

Natural Features. — The stupendous cordillera which 
forms its eastern boundary is the great feature of Chili. The 
Chilian Andes include the highest measured summit of the 
mountain-system — the peak of Aconcagua. Numerous other 
high summits, many of them volcanoes, occur both to the 
north and south of this peak. 

The plain between the Andes and the ocean is much broader 
within Chili than upon other parts of the South American 
coast. This plain is not uniformly level, but for the most 
part diversified by hills of moderate altitude, with watered 
valleys between. Towards the extreme north, however, it 
passes into a perfectly arid region, called the Desert of 
Atacam^, the greater part of which is within Chili This is a 
perfectly sterile wilderness, devoid of rain, and entirely desti- 
tute of verdmre. 
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Chili contains nnmeroiis nverSj which nnif ormly have their 
courses to the westward, flowing from the Ancles into the 
Pacific Ocean. The longest of them is the Biobio. 

The climate of Chili is temperate and healthy, becoming 
gradually cooler towards the south. Among its mineral pro- 
ductions are copper and coal, both of which are worked — ^the 
former to a considerable extent. 

Population, Towns, &a — ^The population of Chili is little 
short of a million and a-half . It mcludes a laiger proportion 
of the white race (Spanish) than is the case in other countries 
of South America. 

The commercial produce of the country is derived partly 
from the mines, and partly by agricultural labour. Oxen are 
reared in vast numbers, and their hides exported. The com- 
mercial intercourse maintained with Europe is greater than is 
the case with any other country on the western side of South 
America. Chili exports copper-ore, a small quantity of silver, 
hides, wheat, flour, and jerxed beef. 

The capital of Chili is Santiago, an inland city, about mid- 
way between the Andes and the ocean. The chief seaport is 
Valparaiso, which is the most extensive mart of commerce 
upon the west coast of South America. The city of Concejy- 
tion, on the river Biobio, to the southward, of Valparaiso, is 
also of considerable commercial importance. 

On the coast to the northward of Valparaiso there are 
numerous ports, amongst which Coquimbo is the most im- 
portant. 

Gk)VERN]fENT, &c. — Chili (like all the other States of Spanish 
America) is a repubHc, under an elective president. The 
Koman Catholic religion is imiformly followed. 



LA PLATA, OR THE ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION. 

Boundaries, &c. — L& Plata embraces a confederacy of 
States, which are together entitled the Argentine Republic, or 
the United Provinces of La Plata. The territory which they 
include is boimded on the north by Bolivia, on the west by 
Chili, on the south bv Patagonia, and on the east by Paraguay, 
BrazU, Uruguay, and Buenos Ayres. 

Natural Peatures, &o. — ^The ^ater part of the La Plata 
territory is an inmiense plain. This plain includes, in the 

X 
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south, the region of the Pampas, and, in the north, the larger 
portion of an extensive tract called the Gran Chaco— a suc- 
cession of grassy plains, of the highest natural fertility, though 
tenanted only by wild beasts, or equally wild Indiana. 

The rivers of La Plata are of first-rate magnitude. Among 
them are the Paraguay, the Parana, and the Uruguay, the 
three great feeders of the extensive estuary entitled the river 
Plate (Rio de la Plata). The whole region, with the exception 
of a very small tract in the extreme north, is within the tem- 
perate zone, and the climate is not generally warmer than 
that of southern Europe. 

Population, &c. — This territory is very thinly populated- 
Its inhabitants number fewer than a million. A lai^r pro- 
portion are of white race than is the case in the countries 
further north. The whites are chiefly, but by no means ex- 
clusively, of Spanish descent. 

The vast herds of oxen and horses constitute the wealth of 
La Plata. The articles that form its commercial exports ai*e 
horse and ox hides, horse-hair, horns, wool, tallow, dried beef, 
and furs, together with small quantities of mineral produce, 
(chiefly gold, silver, and copper). 

Towns. — ^The town of Parana, a place of small size, and 
otherwise unimportant, is the present capital of the Argen- 
tine Confederation. It stands on the left bank of the river 
Parana, 250 miles above the estuary of the Plate. 

The other towns within the Argentine Confederation are 
of small size, and of little importance. 

Government. — The number of provinces now included 
within the Argentine Confederation is reduced to twelve. 
Each of these is a distinct republic, the whole constituting 
together a federal union. When first these provinces 
declared their independence of Spain, in the early mrt 
of the present century, they were fifteen in number, ^ut 
three amongst them have subsequently become separated 
from the federal body, and assiuned the position of indepeu- 
dent States. These three are Paraguay, Uruguay, and Buenos 
Ayres. 

The Spanish language prevails throughout the territory of 
La Plata, The Eoman Catholic religion is uniformly followed. 



Paraguay is to the north-east of the Argentine Republic. 
It is enclosed between the great rivers Parana and Paraguay. 
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upon either hand, and is bounded on the north and east by 
BraziL 

Paraguay includes an area of 80,000 square miles, and a 
population of more than half-a-million. Its most character- 
istic article of produce is the yerba-mat6, or Paraguay tea, 
which is extensively used in South America for a purpose 
similar to the proper tea-plant of the Old World. The chief 
town of Paraguay is Assumptiony on the river Paraguay. 



Uruquat is the south-eastern portion of the La Plata ter- 
ritory. The river Uruguay forms its western border. On the 
south it is bounded by the Eio de la Plata, on the east by 
the Atlantic Ocean, and on the north by Brazil. 

Uruguay includes 75,000 square miles, and has fewer than 
two hundred thousand inhabitants. Its capital is Monte 
VideOy which stands on the north bank of the Rio de la 
Plata, at the entrance of that estuary. Monte Video occupies 
a position admirably suited for maritime commerce, of which 
it formerly enjoyed a large share. But long-continued warfare 
between Uruguay and the neighbouring state of Buenos 
Ayres materially injured its trade, which is now, however, 
reviving. 

Buenos Atris was formerly the head of the Argentine 
Confederation, but separated itself from the Union in 1853. 
The State which bears its name is the south-eastern division 
of the La Plata territory. It includes the southern bank of 
the Rio de la Plata, and extends thence along the Atlantic 
coast as far as the river Negro, on the border of Patagonia. 

The whole territory of Buenos Ayres is stated to have a 
population of 350,000. The city of that name perhaps includes 
about a third of the number. 

Bitenos Ayres is the most commercial city in this portion of 
South America, and, though no longer a member of the Argen- 
tine Confederacy, stiU constitutes the chief out-port for the 
produce of the La Plata territory. It stands on th6 south 
bank of the Rio de la Plata, or river Plate, towards the upper 
portion of the estuary. 



The extreme southern portion of the American continent is 
called Paiagonia — ^an extensive and comparatively barren 
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tract o{ country which stretches southward from the river 
Negro to the Strait of Magellan. A few uncivilised Indians 
are the sole inhabitants of this region. The sovereignty 
over Patagonia is claimed by the Argentine Confederation. 
The narrow tract of country at the western base of the 
Patagonian Andes belongs nominally to Chili 

The Falkland Islands are a possession of the British 
Crown. They consist of two principal islands (East and West 
Falkland), wmch are divided by a narrow strait. 

These islands are situated in the midst of a stormy sea, and 
are capable of yielding httle beyond oxen and horses, great 
numbers of which are found there, in a wild state. The 
climate is not sufficiently genial for any considerable amount 
of agricultiu^l produce. Whaling ships, and other vessels 
passing round Cape Horn, occasionally visit the port of Stanley , 
situated on the coast of East Falkland. 



Questions on Chhj and La Plata. 

1. How is Chili bounded, on the east, west, and north? 

2. Give some account of the natural features of Chill. 

8. Where is the tract called the Desert of Atacam^? Point it oat upon the 
map. 

4. What productions of the mineral kingdom belong to ChUif What articles 

constitute its commercial produce ? 

5. Name the capital of Chili. Also its chief seaport. 

6. Where are Conception and Coquimbo ? Point them out upon the majk. 

7. Under what form of government is Chili ? What language is spoken there? 

What religion is followed ? 

8. Where is the La Plata territory? How is it boxmded? 

9. Where is the tract of country known as the Gran Chaco? What natural 

features does it exhibit? 

10. What three great rivers belong to la Plata ? Into what estuary axe their 

waters discharged? 

11. In what does the wealth of La Plata chiefly consist? 

12. What articles constitute the commercial produce of this r^on ? 

13. What town forms the present capital of the Argentine Confederati<m? On 

what river is it? 

14. How many provinces are at presont included within the Argentine Con- 

federation ? What three States, now independent, were formerly mem- 
bers of it? 
16. Where is Paraguay ? What two great rivers boimd it on either side ? 

16. Name the capitals of Paraguay and Uruguay respectively. Point to them 

on the map. 

17. What characteristic article of natural produce does Paraguay furnish? 

18. Where is Buenos Ayres? Point to its place upon the map. 

19. Where is Patagonia ? By whom is the sovereignty over it claimed ? 

20. To whom do the Falkland Islands belong? What town do they contain? 



ATISTEALIA. 



Situation, Boundaries, &c. — ^Australia is within the 
southern hemisphere. It is the smallest of the continents, 
and is the only one of them that is situated wholly to the 
Boutli of the equator. 

Australia is boimded by the ocean on every side — ^by the 
Pacific Ocean on the east, the Indian Ocean on the west and 
north-west, by the Southern Ocean on the south. It is there- 
fore an insulflo* continent. 

In point of size, Australia is not greatly inferior to Europe. 
It includes an area of 3,000,000 square miles, which is more 
than three-fourths the size of Em-ope. 

Seas, Qulfs, &c. — ^Australia is much more solid and un- 
broken in external contour than Europe — more so, indeed, 
than any of the other continents, excepting Africa and South 
America. The indentations which penetrate its coast-line do 
not affect in any way the general solidity of the whole mass 
of land. 

The most considerable arms of the sea on the Australian 
coasts are — on the north, the Gulf of Carpentaria; on the 
south, St Vincent Gulf and Spencer Gulf ; on the west, Shark 
Bay. 

The two principal straits are — ^Torres Strait, in the north, 
and Bass Strait, in the south. Torres Strait divides Australia 
from New Guinea. Bass Sti*ait intervenes between the Aus- 
tralian mainland and the neighbouring island of Tasmania. 

Cafes. — The most important are — Cape York, which is the 
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extreme north point of Australia; Cape Byron, the most 
easterly point ; Cape Howe, in the south-east ; Cape Wilson, 
the southernmost point ; Cape Leeuwin, in the south-west ; 
and Steep Point, the westernmost extremity. 

Natural Features. — ^Australia exhibits tracts of high 
ground in the neighbourhood of the coast, and vast plains, of 
trifling elevation, towards the interior. The high groimds are 
most connected, and of the most considerable altitude, upon 
the eastern side of the continent, where they form a con- 
tinuous Cordillera, or chain of heights, stretching along the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean, at a distance of fifty or sixty miles 
inland. One portion of this prolonged range of high ground 
is known as the Australian Alps, another portion bears the 
name of the Blue Mountains, and a thini is entitled the 
Liverpool Bange. 

The Australian Alps are in. the extreme south-east of the 
continent, partly within the province of Victoria, and partly 
within the neighbouring province of New South Wales. They 
reach upwards of six thousand feet in height, which is a 
greater altitude than that of any other mountains in Australia. 
At this moderate elevation, the Australian Alps are covered 
with perpetual snow. Mount Koskiusko, one of the highest 
summits, is six thousand five hundred feet. 

The Blue Mountains are to the northward of the Australian 
Alps, and within the province of New South Wales. They 
seldom exceed three thousand feet. The Liverpool Range is 
still further north. The high grounds continue in the same 
direction towards the neighbourhood of Moreton Bay, and 
probably still further to the northward. 

South Australia, which includes St Vincent and Spencer 
Gulfs, contains some ranges of high ground in the neighbour 
hood of those inlets. These have the same general direction 
of north and south as the cordillera of the eastern coasts. 
Few of the mountains of South AustraUa exceed three thou- 
sand feet. 

The western coasts of the Australian continent are backed 
by high grounds of moderate elevation, seldom exceeding two 
tnousand f eet. Part of these bear the name of the Darling 
Bange. There are similar tracts of high ground in the neigh- 
bourhood of many parts of the north-western and northern 
coasts, but they nowhere exhibit the character of mountain- 
chains. 

From the inland base of the coast-range, the country spreads 
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out in vast plains towards the distant interior of the Austra- 
lian continent. In many parts these plains exhibit almost 
perfect uniformity of level, so complete as to afford no outfall 
to the rivers. But this is not always the case : elsewhere the 
country is more diversified, and tracts of undulating ground, 
in many cases grassy and watered, are of frequent occurrence 
at considerable distances inland. 

An immense portion of interior Australia is yet unexplored, 
but the central regions of the continent are probably, on the 
^whole, desert. It appears likely that the more distant interior 
of Australia consists of plains which are little elevated above 
the sea, and of which the prevaihng character is aridity. At 
the furthest point which has hitherto been reached (about 
midway between the head of Spencer Gulf and the southern 
shore of the Gulf of Carpentaria), the explorers found a per- 
fectly arid wilderness, devoid alike of water and of vegetation, 
and the surface of the ground diversified only by shifting 
sand-hills. 

BrvERS. — ^Australia has no rivers which can compare with 
the rivers of other continents in voliune of water, and conse- 
quent capability of navigation. Tet large portions of it are 
at least moderately watered, in sufficient measure to furnish 
the needful amount of irrigation to the soil, and its longer 
streams have been recently proved capable of ascent by 
steamers of light draught for considerable distances inland, 
during their season of flood. 

The most considerable river of Australia is the Murray, 
which rises in the Australian Alps, and flows into the Southern 
Ocean at Encounter Bay. The Murray is 1200 miles long, 
and waters an area of 200,000 square miles. Within this 
extensive river-basin are included the courses of the Mur- 
rumbidgee, Lachlan, and Darling, which are tributaries of the 
Murray. 

There are numerous short rivers on the eastern side of 
Australia, between the coast-chain of mountains and the 
ocean. Among the principal of them (beginning at Moreton 
Bay and proceeding southward) are the Brisbane, Clarence, 
Macleay, Hunter, Hawkesbury, and Shoalhaven. 

The rivers on the western side of the continent are inferior 
to those on its eastern coasts. The most important among 
them is the Swan Biver. 

Upon the northern coasts of the Australian continent there 
are also numerous streams; but none of them come from any 
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great distance inland, and their supply of water is chiefly de- 
pendent on the periodical rains. The Victoria River, on the 
north-western coast, is one of the most considerable. 

The chief characteristic of the rivers of Australia is their 
liability to sudden and violent floods. They are for the most 
part mere surface-torrents, supphed by the rains. During 
seasons of drought they become speedily dried up, under the 
intense heat of an Australian sun, or the stream is convert^ 
into a chain of ponds. With the recurrence of the rainy 
season, vast floods of water are poured through their beds, 
and huge trunks of trees, masses of rock, and other dSbri^^ 
hurried down by the stream, bear witness to the violence of 
the torrent. The Murray and its chief tributaries are peren- 
nial streams, but their volume of water undergoes great 
variation, according to the season of drought or rain. 

Lake Alexandrina, through which the Murray passes im- 
mediately above its mouth, is the largest lake in Australia. 
It is a shallow expanse of water, difficult to navigate. The 
other lakes that are sometimes marked on the maps of Aus- 
tralia are only salt marshes, or mere siuf ace-ponds, with dry 
beds during the larger portion of the year. 

Climate and Natural Productions. — ^The prevailing cha- 
racteristic of the Australian climate is intense aridity. The 
air of Australia is almost uniformly warm, dry, and healthy. 
In many districts, however, especially at a distance from 
the coast, the temperature imdergoes frequent and sudden 
changes. 

Nearly one-half of Australia falls within the torrid zone. 
Even its highest latitudes are not more distant from the 
equator than the shores of Spain, southern Italy, Greece, 
and Asia Minor, upon the opposite side of the globe. The 
whole of Australia, therefore, experiences a high temperature, 
but, from its situation in the southern hemisphere, the 
amount of heat diminishes from north to south, instead of 
(as in the case of the northern continents) from south to 
north. The southernmost parts of Australia are the coolest, 
and the heat increases with every successive parallel in a 
northwardly direction. 

The most populated portions of the Australian continent — 
that is, the settled districts of Victoria, New South Wales, 
South Australia, and Western Australia— have a climate which 
bears much resemblance, in so far as temperature is con- 
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cemed, to that of the extreme south of Europe. Moreton 
Bay (or Queensland), which is nearer the tropic of Capricomj 
is of course hotter, and the northern coasts, which are within 
the torrid zone, are hotter stilL Intensely hot winds, gene- 
rated in the arid desert of the interior, are sometimes felt 
within the coast-districts, and produce effects which, for a 
brief season, resemble those that result from the simoom of 
the African wilderness. 

The rains in Australia fall with great violence at particular 
seasons, which (within the settled districts) are coincident 
with the winter of the southern hemisphere — ^that is. May to 
August. During nine months of the year rain seldom occurs. 

MiTTAXS AKD MINERALS. — ^Australia has been proved, within 
recent years, to abound in mineral resources. The gold-fields 
of Victoria rival those of California in abundance of produce, 
and the copper-ore of South Australia is of unsurpassed rich- 
ness. 

Gold is found in Australia along the inland base of the 
Austrahan Alps, and at various localities within the basin of 
the upper Murray and its tributary streams, as well as in 
other parts of the province of Victoria, Some of the gold- 
fields are within New South Wales, but those of Victoria are 
of far greater value. 

Other metals — ^iron, copper, lead, and tin— occur in the 
settled portions of Austraha. Coal is only found within New 
South Wales (at the mouth of the hver Ilunter), and in the 
neighbouring island of Tasmania. 

Vegetation. — The native vegetation of Australia is alto- 
gether different from that of other parts of the globe. Aus- 
traha is the only one of the continents that has no character- 
istic food-plants of its own— neither grains, fruits, nor esculent 
roots of any value. With scarcely an exception, the plants 
that are indigenous to its soil are valueless as food. Many of 
its trees, however, yield valuable timber : they belong chiefly 
to the orders known as gum-trees (eucalypti) and acacias. 

All the grains and fruits that belong to southern Europe 
and similar regions of sub-tropical temperature flourish, how- 
ever, in the Australian soil. The vine, orange, fig, oHve, 
peach, and numberless fruits of like description, grow in un« 
surpassed luxuriance. Both wheat and maize return abun- 
dant crops. 
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ZooLOGT. — ^The native animals of Anstralia present no 
analogy to those of other regions. The largest of its mam- 
malia is the kangaroo, which belongs to an order (the mar- 
supiat) that is scarcely represented elsewhere.* Two-thirds 
of the native animals of Australia are either kangaroos or 
opossmns. There are numerous varieties of the kangaroo, 
differing greatly in size from one another. The mo^ for- 
midable among the carnivorous animals of Australia is the 
native dog, or dingo, which is fast diminishing in numbers, 
and will probably soon become extinct. 

The animals native to Australia, like the plants indigenous 
to that region, are of no obvious service to man. At least, 
they include none which can supply the same uses to man as 
the domesticated cattle of other regions — ^no oxen, sheep, 
goat, horse, deer, camel, or elephant. All the domestic 
quadrupeds of Europe, however, nave been introduced into 
AustraUa. Sheep and oxen are now reared there in almost 
countless numbers. Herds of wild oxen, descended from 
strayed members of the settlers' stock, are occasionisdly met 
with in the distant interior. 

The native birds of Australia, and indeed all the members 
of the animal world, are unlike those of other lands. The 
emu (or Australian ostrich) is found within the arid plains of 
the interior. Snakes and other members of the reptile kind 
are not generally numerous, nor is the general aridity of the 
AustraUan soil favourable to their development. They are 
more numerous within or near the tropical portions of the 
continent than in the settled provinces of the south and 
south-east. 

Population. — ^The chief part of the present inhabitants of 
Austraha are of British descent. The colonisation of this 
distant region by Great Britain commenced less than three- 
quarters of a century since (in 1788), and has progressed with 
greatly-accelerated speed since the discovery of its rich gold- 
fields, in 1861. There are now upwards of a million British 
subjects in the settled provinces of Australia, speaking the 
English language, and following the ordinary usages, in all 

* The distinfiruishing characteristic of this tribe of animals is the pouch 
under the neck, in which they carry then* young. Opossums are found in 
America (see page 806). With this exception, the marmpicU order of animals 
is oonfinea to the AustraUan continent and the adjacent island of Tasmania. 
The kangaroo is found nowhere else. 
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essential r^rpects, of the Anglo-Saxon race. A few settlers 
from other Enropean lands, chiefly Germans, are intermingled 
"with the British population. 

The aboriginal natives of Australia are among the most de- 
graded members of the human race. They are few in number, 
and are rapidly diminishing. They are now, indeed, seldom 
seen in the neighbourhood of the towns. The scattered tribes 
that wander over the vast interior obtain a scanty subsistence 
from such means as the forests or river-beds of their native 
land affords. A few roots and berries, with shell-flsh, insects, 
grubs, and other objects repulsive to civilised tastes, are the 
sole native resoiux^s of the Australian savage in this respect. 

The aborigines of Australia belong to what ethnologists dis- 
tinguish as the Papuan (or Austral-Negro) race. Their skins 
are of dark colour — almost black, and tiieir stature below the 
average of Eui'opeans. 



Questions on Australia. 

I. In what particular, as to situation, is Australia distinguished from each of 

the other continents? 
S. By what oceans is Australia bounded on the east and west? By what on 

the south ? 
8. Of what sise is Australia as compared with Europe ? State its area, in 

square miles. 

4. Name the four principal inlets of the Australian coasts. Which two of 

them are on the south ? Point them out on the map. 

5. What two straits belong to Australia? Point to them on the map, and 

name the lands from which they divide the Australian continent. 

6. Name the principal capes of Australia, jrainting to each upon the map. 

7. Which portion of the coasts of Australia exhibits the most continuous 

chain of high grounds ? How are the different parts of this cordillera 
named? 

8. Point on the map to the Australian Alps. What height do they reach ? 

9. In what other parts of the Australian continent (besides the eastern 

coasts) do ranges of high ground occur? Point to the localities on the 
map. 
10. What is the general character of the interior regions of the Australian 
continent, so far as they are yet known? 

II. Name the most consideraDle among the riTcrs of Australia, and trace out 

its course upon the map. In what mountains does it rise ? 

IS. Name some of the rivers on the eastern coast of Australia, and point to 
them on the map. 

18. Name the principal river on the west coast of Australia. Also, the prin- 
cipal stream on the north-western coast. 

14. What is the chief characteristic of the Australian rivers? 

15. Name the largest lake of AustnJia, and point it out upon the map. 

10. What is the prevailing characteristic of the dimato of Australia? With 

what countries of Europe may the settled portions of Australia be com- 
pared, in regard to temperature? 
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18. Give some i)articul^/cS,n.im^J t^^^n''^ ^''^PPf '^ ^ ^ ^^<^ co^' 

continent. «)iicemmg the native vegetation of the Auatnlk- 
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Norfolk Island, situated nine hundred miles to the eastward 
of the Australian continent, is attached to the government of 
JS'ew South Wales. 

2. QuEENBLAiTD is to the northward of New South Wales. 
It extends along a part of the eastern coast of Australia, and 
includes Moreton fiay. The Brisbane, which falls into More- 
ton Bay, is its principal river along the side of the coast : in 
the interior, it includes several of the tributaries of the river 
Darling, belonging to the basin of the Murray. 

Queensland — ^then known as the Moreton Bay District — 
formed part of New South Wales prior to the year 1858, when 
it 'was formed into a distinct colony. 

3. Victoria is divided from New South Wales by the river 
Murray. It is bounded by New South Wales on the north 
and north-east, and by South Australia on its western side. 
On the south and south-east, it has the channel of Bass Strait 
and the adjoining ocean. Victoria has an area of nearly a 
hundred thousand square miles, and a population little short 
of half-a-million. 

Victoria was made a distinct colony in 1850. It had pre- 
viously formed part of New South Wales, and was known as 
the Port Phillip District — ^from the harbour of that name, on 
its southern coast-line. Melbourne, its chief city, was not 
founded until 1837. Though of so recent an origin, Victoria 
is the most populous, and is commercially the most important, 
of the Austrahan colonies. This is owing to the unsurpassed 
richness of its gold-fields, which have rapidly attracted popu- 
lation thither. 

4. South Australia is to the westward of New South 
Wales and Victoria. It comprehends part of the southern 
coast-line of the Australian continent, including Spencer and 
St Vincent Gulfs. Lake Alexandrina and the outlet of the 
Murray are within this province. 

The colony of South Australia was established in 1836. 
The larger portion of its area is as yet unoccupied, and even 
unexplored. The population is upwards of 110,000. This 
province has more of agricultural industry than either of 
the other provinces on the Australian mainland. Its wheat 
and other farm-produce are of the highest quality, and are 
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largely exported to the neighbouring colony. These artides, 
together with copper, constitute its commercial resources. 

5. Western Australia (in so far as its settled portion is 
concerned) is limited to the south-western comer of the Aus- 
tralian continent, from the neighbourhood of Swan Hiyer, on 
the western coast, to that of King George Sound, on the 
southern coast-line. It is the least important of the Austra- 
lian colonies, and, though established in 1829, has hardly 
more than 15,000 inhabitants. Sheep-farming, and a limited 
culture of the soil, are the chief pursuits of the settlers. 

Western Australia is used by the British government as a 
convict-establishment, and is the only one of the Australian 
colonies that is now employed for the purpose. 

6. Tasmania (or Van Diemen's Land, as it was, until re- 
cently, called) is an island lying to the south of the Australian 
continent, and divided from it by Bass Strait. It has an area 
of twenty-four thousand square miles, which is nearly half the 
size of England. 

Tasmania has a coast-line indented by numerous inlets, and 
a surface diversified by alternate hills and valleys. Its highest 
elevations reach five thousand feet above the sea. The two 
most important of its numerous rivers are the Derwent and 
the Tamar. The Derwent flows into the estuary of Storm 
Bay, on the south-east coast. The Tamar flovrs into Bass 
Strait, on the north side of the island. 

The climate of Tasmania is cooler, and also more humid, 
than that of the Australian continent, bearing near resem- 
blance to that of the southern coasts of England. Its vege- 
table produce bears evidence of this. The fruits and vegetables 
of the English orchard and garden, the apple, gooseberry, and 
common currant, for which the climate of the Australian 
mainland is too heated and dry, flourish in Tasmania. The 
fields and hedge-rows remind the English settler of his native 
land. The indigenous plants and animals are the same as 
those of the neighbouring continent. 

Coal is found in Tasmania. Iron, copper, lead, and other 
metals, also occur. 

The population of Tasmania exceeds 90,000. Its com- 
mercial produce consists principally of wool. Excellent wheat 
is grown, and the climate is eminently favourable to agri- 
cultural operations. 
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Towns. — ^The principal towns in the above colonies are : — 

Cdomiu. Totons. 

Nxw South Wales Sydney, Newcastle, Bathurst, Qoulbum. 

QusEKSLAinD Brisbane. 

ViCTOAiA Melbourne, Geelong, Castlemaine. 

South Australia Adelaide, Port Lincoln, Fort Elliot. 

Westsbn Australia Perth, iSreemantle. 

Tasmania Hobart-Town, Launceston. 

Sydney y which ranks as the Australian metropolis, is the 
oldest settlement in this region. It was founded in 1788. 
Sydney stands on the southern shore of Fort Jackson, one of 
the most magnificent of natural harbours, and is a highly- 
flourishing seat of commerce, with upwards of 100,000 inhabi- 
tants. Newcastle is at the mouth of the river Hunter, in 
proximity to the coal-field of New South Wales. Bathurst^ 
on the river Macquarie, to the west of the Blue Mountains, is 
the oldest of the settlements in the interior. 

Mdbowrne, the capital of Victoria, stands near the head of 
Port Phillip, on the small river Yarra, which runs into that 
arm of the sea. It has grown with surprising rapidity into a 
flourishing commercial city, with more than 100,000 inhabi- 
tants. Qedong^ the second place in the province, is at the 
south-western comer of Port Phillip. The district of Portland 
Bay, to the westward of Port Phillip, has several flourishing 
settlements on its shores. New and thriving towns have 
spnmg up in every part of the province of Victoria, which is 
rapidly advancing in population and wealth. 

Adelaide^ the chief city of South Australia, lies a few miles 
from the eastern shore of St Vincent Gulf, and has about 
25,000 inhabitants. The mining district of South Australia 
is to the northward of Adelaide, about ninety miles distant. 
Port Lincoln is at the western entrance of Spencer Gulf. 
Fort EUiot is at the mouth of the Murray. 

Perth, the capital of "Western Australia, stands on the 
banks of the nver Swan. Freemantle, its port, is at the 
mouth of that stream. King George Soimd is on the southern 
coast-line of the province. 

Hobart-Towrif the capital of Tasmania, is on the river 
Derwent, a few miles above its entrance into Storm Bay. It 
was founded in 1804, and has about 25,000 inhabitants. 
LauncestoUy the second city on the Island, is on the river 
Tamar, fifty miles above its entrance into Bass Strait. 
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QUESTIOKS ON THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 

1, Of what number do the Australian Colonies of Britain oonsisfcf Name 

them, and point to them on the map. 

2. Name the mountainBy and also the principal riTen, that aro within New 

South Wales. 
8. What article constitutes tiie chief commercial produce of New South 

Wales? To what country is this exported ? 
4. Name the chief city of New South Wales. In what year was it founded? 

Upon what estuary does it stand? 
6. In what part of New South Wales is the town of Newcastle sitoated? The 

town of Bathurst ? Point to each upon the map. 

6. What name is given to the colony that lies immediately to the northward 

of New South Wales ? What town forms its capital f 

7. Where is Moreton Bay ? What riyer fSalls into it! Within what colony is 

it situated? 

8. Describe the boundaries of Victoria, pohiting to them on the map. 

9. By what name was the prorinoe of Victoria Imown prior to 1850 ? Whence 

was this name derived ? 

10. For what article of natural produce is Victoria remarkable ? In what 

year was this discovered? 

11. Name the capital of Victoria, and point to it on the map. On what river 

does it stand ? Near the head of what inlet of the sea? 
13. Where are Oeelong, Castlemaine, and Portland Bay? Point out the 
localities on the map. 

13. Where is South Australia ? What two gul& are within its coast-line? 

14. Name the chief town of South Australia, and point it out upon the map. 

15. For what articles of produce is South Australia chiefly noted? 

16. Where is the colony of Western Australia ? What river £alls into the sea 

on its western coast-line ? What sound forms part of its southern coast? 

17. Name the capital, and the chief port, of Western Australia. On what 

river do they stand? 

18. For what purpose is the colony of Western Australia employed by the 

home government of Britain ? 

19. Where is Tasmania ? By what name was it formerly called? What strut 

divides it from the Australian continent ? 

20. What kind of surface has Tasmania ? Name its two chief rivers. 

21. In what reerpect does the dimate of Tasmania differ from that of the 

Australian mainland ? 

22. What productions of the mineral kingdom are fotmd in Tasmania? In 

what does its commercial produce principally consist? 
S3. Name the capitaJ of Tasmania, and point to its place on the map. Also 
the second town on the island. Say on what river each of them stands. 
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Situation and Extent.— Polynesia embraces the vast multi- 
tude of islands that are scattered through the Pacific Ocean. 
The most northwardly of these is the group of the Sandwich 
Islands, which are nearly adjacent to the tropic of Cancer. 
Upon the opposite side of the equator, the most southwardly 
members of Polynesia reach beyond the 50th parallel, and in- 
clude the islands of the New Z^and group. In the direction 
of east and west, the most distant members of this insular 
region are a hundred and twenty degrees, or a third part of 
the earth's circumference, apart 

I. New Zealand consists of an extensive group of islands, 
situated to the southward of the equator, and within the 
south temperate zone. It embraces two large islands, with 
a third of much smaller size. The two Icurge islands are 
divided by Cook Strait, and are distinguished respectively 
as the North Island and the Middle Island. The Middle 
Island is divided from Stewart or South Island (as the third 
island of the group is named) by Foveaux Strait. 

The entire area of New Zealand is little less than a hun- 
dred thousand' square miles, which is considerably greater 
than the size of England, Wales, and Scotland, united. 

High chains of mountains stretch through both the North 
and the Middle Islands of New Zealand, and reach above the 
line of perpetual snow. Mount Egmont, in the North Island, 
is upwards of eight thousand feet, and some of the peaks in 
the Middle Island exceed nine thousand feet in height. The 
mountains, especially in the Middle Island, lie nearer the 
western than the eastern coast. Extensive plains stretch in 
the latter direction between the mountain-base and the sea, 
and are, in many cases, well adapted ior pastoral pursuita 

T 
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Both rivers and lakes are numerous, and the land is througb- 
out abundantly irrigated. 

Evidences of volcanic action are found in most parts of 
New Zealand. Several shocks of earthquake have been expe- 
rienced, and there are volcanic lakes, with hot springs in their 
vicinity, in the interior of the North Island. 

The climate of New Zealand is temperate and healthy, pre- 
senting no material difference from that of England, excepting 
in a somewhat greater humidity of the air, and in the fre^ 
quent occmTence of high winds. Its perfectly insialar posi- 
tion fully accoimts for this. Its indigenous vegetation in- 
cludes several kinds of valuable timber (chiefly from trees 
of the pine tribe), but, like that of Australia, though perhaps 
in a less degree, is deficient in food-plants. New Zealand hiis 
neither native grains nor fruits. The taro and the sweet-potato 
are cultivated as their chief articles of diet by the natives. 
The native flax (phormtum tenax) is capable of furnishing a 
valuable cordage. Animal life is deficient to an extraordinary 
degree. The hog was the largest quadruped found in New 
Zealand by the first settlers. The dog, a few rats and mice, 
and the hog, make up the sum total of the land ftTiimg -l ft of this 
extensive region. Ihere are no marsupials. 

But the grains, fruits, vegetables, and domestic cattle, of 
Britain thrive in the plains of New Zealand, the outward aspect 
of which is becoming rapidly altered under the hsuads of the 
settlers. Sheep are reared in great numbers, especially in the 
province of Canterbury, and wool constitutes an article of 
export. 

New Zealand was colonised by Britain in 1839, and has 
since remained an appanage of the British Crown. Ilie colo- 
nial population numbers about 60,000. There is a consi- 
derable native population — estimated at between sixty and 
seventy thousand, the vastly greater number of whom are 
found on the North Island. 

The native New Zealanders are a totally distinct race from 
the Australian savage, and possess vastly superior capabilities. 
They belong to the Malay family of nations, and are a well- 
formed, muscular race of people, with dark brown complexions. 
They have been converted to Christianity; but their numhew 
are decreasing. 

The colony of New Zealand is divided into seven provinces, 
four on the North, and three on the Middle Island. The 
names of these, with their principal towns, are as follow : 
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On the North Mand. On the MiddU Tsland, 



Auckland Auckland. 

Wbllinoton Wellington. 

Nkw PLYMOxrrH....New Plymouth. 
Hawks Bat. Napier. 



Nelson Nelson. 

Cantbrbuby Christchurch, 

Lyttelton. 
Otaoo Dunedin. 



The town of AticJdai^d is the capital of the colony. It 
stands on a narrow neck of land within the northerly division 
of the North Island, upon an inlet called the Gulf of Hauraki. 
Wellington is on the east side of Cook Strait, upon the fine 
harbour of Port Nicholson, ^ew Plymouth is near the foot of 
Mount Egmont, on the west side of the island. 

Nelson, the earliest formed of the settlements in the 
Middle Island, is on the shore of Cook Strait. The province 
of Canterbvry, on the east coast of the Middle Island, includes 
Banks Peninsula, with an extensive pastoral region of the 
adjacent interior. Otago, further to the south, on the same 
line of coast, is almost exclusively a Scotch settlement. 



2. The smaller islands of Polynesia are scattered at distant 
and unequal intervals over the immense expanse of the 
Pacific Ocean, both to the north and south of the equator. 
They are most numerous between the 10th parallel of south 
latitude and the tropic of Capricorn — that is, within the 
southern portion of the torrid zone. 

Tlie small islands of Polynesia are either of coral or of 
volcanic formation — the coral islands being by much the more 
numerous. They consist, with few exceptions, of low reefs, 
raised onlv a few feet above the level of tne sea, and in many 
cases hardly on a higher level than that reached by the flood- 
tide. These islands owe their formation to the labom^ of the 
coral-worm, a species of zoophyte, which builds up to the 
level of the ocean the stoney matter secreted by its own 
economy. When once the surface of the sea is reached, the 
coral spreads laterally, but the labours of this most wonderful 
of Nature's architects are no longer continued in a vertical 
direction, for water is necessary to its existence. It is found 
that the coral-worm cannot exist at greater depths than 
twenty or thirty fathoms, so that the numerous coral reefs of 
the Pacific and other seas are based upon submarine rocks. 

The greater number of the coral islands are of semicircular 
shape, with a lagoon of still water enclosed between the inner 
curve of the semicircle and the reef which connects its ex- 
tremities. A few of them form complete circles, with en- 
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closed lagoons. One or more openings invariably occur in the 
reef, through which vessels can enter the lagoon, and ride 
in safety, whUe storms rage in the outer ocean. 

The volcanic islands of Polynesia reach in many cases a 
height of several thousand feet above the ocean, and owe 
their elevation to the agency of subterranean fire. Many of 
them are surrounded by reefs of coral, which render the 
approach to their shores a task of danger. 

The climate is one of the most delightful in the world. 
The heat of the torrid zone is here tempered by the influence 
of the vast surrounding ocean. The thermometer undergoes 
little variation throughout the year, and an almost uniform 
serenity of atmosphei-e prevails. This island-world possesses 
some productions that are peculiar to itself, chief amoDgst 
them the bread-fruit tree, the principal food of the native 
Polynesian race. The plantain or banana, cocoa-nut, yam, 
taro, sweet-potato, and arrow-root, are conmion to this part of 
the globe with the islands of the Indian seas. The sugar- 
cane, vine, orange, and other fruits of warm latitudes, all 
flourish. None of the larger members of the animal kingdom 
are found, with the exception of such domestic cattle as have 
been introduced by Europeans. 

The smaller islands of Polynesia include the following 
groups, besides a vast number of scattered islets. The three 
Irst named of them are to the north, the others to the south, 
of the equator. 



Sandwich Islands. 
Caroline Islands. 
Ladrone (or Marianne) 
Islands. 



Society Islands. 
Low Archipelago. 
Marquesas Islands. 
Cook (or Hervey) Islds. 



Samoa (or Navigators) 

Islands. 
Friendly Islands. 
Feejee Islanda. 



In all the above groups, with the exception of the Feejee 
Islands, the inhabitants are of the Malay or brown race — the 
same race of mankind as that to which the New Zealanders be- 
long. The inhabitants of the Feejee Islands are of the black, or 
Austral-Negro race. The numbers of the Polynesian islanders 
have undergone a rapid decrease since the time when Euro- 
peans first became familiar with them, in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. 

The Sandwich Islands are among the most considerable 
of the Polynesian groups, and their position — ^midway between 
the Old and New Worlds — ^is one of great commercial im- 
portance. They include eight principal islands, of whicu 
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Owbyhee (or Hawaii) is the largest. Owhyhee has an area of 
4500 square miles — neariy three-fourths the size of Yorkshire. 
The population of the whole group numbers about 80,000. 
They are under the rule of a native king, but are in great 
measure subordinate to the influence of the United States. 

These islands are of volcanic formation, and rise into high 
mountains in the interior. The highest points of Owhyhee 
reach nearly 14,000 feet above the sea. The volcano of 
Kilaueh, in the same island, is perpetually burning. 

Considerable commercial intercourse is maintained between 
the Sandwich Islands and the western ports of the United 
States. The town of Honclolu, on the iidand of Oahu, is the 
most frequent resort of shipping. 

The Ladrone or Marianne Islands are claimed as a pos- 
session of the Spanish Crown, but only a few of them are 
inhabited. They are of volcanic formation, and very fertile. 

The Society Islands are the most important among the 
smaller groups of southern Polynesia (or the South Sea 
Islands, as they are often termed). The largest of them is 
Otaheite (or Tahiti), which has an area of 600 square miles — 
about the size of the county of Pembroke, in Wales. The 
highest point of Tahiti reaches 12,000 feet above the sea. All 
the members of this group are high, and of volcanic formation. 

The Society Islands have a native population numbering 
about 20,000. They are under the rule of a native sovereign, 
but are subordinate to the French power in these seas. 

The Low Archifelago, to the eastward of the Society 
group, embraces an immense multitude of coral islets and 
reefs, few of which are inhabited. 

Pitcaim Island, a detached rock lying fmrther to the 
eastward, was the refuge of the mutineers of the " Boimty," 
who settled on it in 1789. But the inhabitants of Pitcaim 
were removed to Norfolk Island a few years since (in 1865). 

The Marquesas Islands are to the north-east of the 
Society group, and several degrees nearer the equator. They 
are among the mountainous islands of Polynesia. Their 
inhabitants are in the lowest condition of savage life, and 
practise cannibalism. The sovereignty over the Marquesas is 
claimed by France. 
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The Samoa Islands, in a more westerly part of Polynesia, 
are an important group. The largest of them ia Savaii, the 
momitains on which reach upwards of 3000 feet. The inha- 
bitants of the Samoa Islands have been converted to Chris- 
tianity, and are under a native sovereign. 

The Friendlt Islands lie south-west from the Samoa 
group. They are for the most part low, and of coral forma- 
tion, but several of them rise to a considerable height, and 
one (Tofoa) is an active volcano. The largest of the group is 
Tongataboo. 

These islands are frequently visited for commercial purposes : 
cocoa-nuts, the bread-fruit, and yams, are plentiful there. 
They are under a native sovereign, who has been converted 
to Christianity. 

The Feejee Islands are inhabited by a black race, who are 
for the most part savages of the worst kind, and are in the 
practice of cannibalism. They are an extensive group, most 
of them elevated. The largest is distinguished as Yiti-Leyu, 
or Great Feejee. 

The eastern islands of the Feejee group have been during 
some years under the influence of English missionaries, and 
the sovereignty of the whole group has recently been o&red 
to Britain. 



3. The islands that lie further to the westward, like the 
Feejee archipelago, are inhabited by native races belonging to 
the Austral-Negro, or Papuan stock. These black tribes of 
Polynesia are throughout in the lowest condition of savage life. 
They practise warfare in the most barbarous manner, sacri- 
fice human victims on the altars of their imaginary gods, 
and are almost imiformly cannibals. The islands included 
within this division of Polynesia are the following : — 



New Hebrides. 
New Caledonia. 
Loyalty Islands. 
Solomon Islands. 



Queen Charlotte Islands. 
Louisiade Archipelago. 
New Guinea. 
New Britain. 



New Ireland. 
New Hanover. 
Admiralty Islands. 



New Caledonia is an island of considerable size, above W 
miles in length, and containing about 25,000 native inhabi- 
tants. It has been since 1854 a possession of France. 

The Loyalty Islands, to the east of New Caledonia, are com- 
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posed of coral. They are visited for the sake of the sandal- 
'wood which aboiinds on their shores. 

Both the New Hebrides and the Solomon Islands are exten- 
sive but little-known groups. The island of Yanikoro (or 
Manicolo), the largest of the Queen Charlotte group, was the 
scene of La Perouse's shipwreck, in 1788. 

New Guinea, or Papua, is of very laj*ge size. Its shores are 
in many parts lined oy high mountains, but the interior is 
altogether unknown. The Dutch visit portions of its western 
coasts, as also do the Chinese and the Malays, who obtain 
thence tortoise-shell, edible birds'-nests, tripang, and other 
articles. The beautiful birds-of-paradise are native to this 
region. 

QUESTIONB ON POLTNEBIA. 

1. F(^t upon the map to the region known as PolyneBia. What is the mean- 

ing of this name ? 

2. Where is New Zealand? By what names are its two larger islands dis- 

tinguished ? What strait divides them ? 
8. CKve some account of the physical features of New Zealand. 

4. What kind of climate has New Zealand 7 In what particulars does it difibr 

firom that of England ? 

5. Mention some of the native productions of New Zealand. 

C By what nation has New Zealand been colonised? Since what date ? 

7. To what division of the human fiunily do the native inhabitants of New 

Zealand belong? 

8. Name the capital of New Zealand, and point oat its place on the map. 

9. Point on the map to the followktg towns : — ^Wellington, Nelson, Christ- 

cbnrcb, and New Plymouth. 
XO, Into what two classes (with reference to their physical formation) are the 
smaller islands of Polynesia divided? 

11. ^y what agency are the coral islands formed? 

12. B»r what you know ooncemiDg the climate and natural productians of 

this rc^on. What food-plant is especially characteristic of it ? 
18. Point to the Sandwich Iidands, and name the largest of them. 

14. Where are the (Wireline Isliuids ? The Ladrones ? By what nation is the 

sovereignty over the latter claimed ? 

15. Point to the Sociely Islands, and name tiie largest of the group. 

16. Point on the map to each of the following : — ^the Low Archipelago, PitcaJm 

Inland, the Marquesas Islands, and the Samoa group. For what is 
Pitcaim Island noteworthy? 

17. Point to the Friendly Islands, and name the largest island of the group. 

18. To what stock of nations do the inhabitants of the more westwardly 

islands of tiie Pacific (from the Feejee archipelago to New Guinea) belong? 

19. Point on the map to the followmg : — the Feejee Islands, the New 

Hebrides, New Caledonia, the Loyalty iHlanas, and the Solomon 
TaiimHii. To what nation does New Caledonia belong? 
SO. Where is New Guinea? Name some of the islands that are adjacent to it 
on the eastward. What articles of oommeroe does tbia region furnish? 



THE OCEAN. 



The several divisions of the land have been described. It 
remains to add a brief account of the waters which cover by 
much the larger portion of the earth's surface — ^nearly three- 
fourths of its total extent. 

The Ocean comprehends three great natural divisions — ^the 
Pacific, Atlantic, and Indian Oceans. To these are added the 
Arctic and Antarctic Oceans — ^making, in all, five.* 

1.— THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 

The Pacific is by much the largest of the oceans, and covers 
more than a third part of the earth's surface. Its superficial 
extent is considerably greater than the united area of the 
several continents. In the direction of north and south — 
from*Behring Strait to the Antarctic Circle — ^the Pacific 
stretches through more than 130 degrees of latitude, or up- 
wards of 9000 miles ; from east to west — between the 80th 
meridian west, and the 104th east, of Greenwich — its dimen- 
sions are still greater, exceeding 170 equatorial degrees, or 
above 12,000 miles. An ocean that measures 12,000 linear 
miles in one direction, and 9000 in another, must of necessity 
exercise a vast influence over aU lesser features of the earth's 
surface, and is of the highest importance to mankind. 

The Pacific is distinguished from the other oceans by its 
shape, and by the character of its shores. It is a vast oval, 
the coasts of which, after making near approach in the ex- 
treme north, gradually recede towards the direction of the 
equator, along which hne they attain their extremest distance 
apart. Thence to the southward, they again approximate, 
though in a much less degree than is the case in the northern 

* See page 7. 
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half of the great oceaiL The waters of the southern Pacifio 
stretch, uninterrupted by land, to the line of the Antarctio 
Circle, and perhaps even to the pole itself. 

The Pacific has no inland seas connected with its waters. 
Its eastern shores exhibit — ^the Gulf of California excepted — 
DO indentations of the land upon a scale of great magnitude. 
But its western side displays a feature which is peculiarly 
characteristic of this ocean, in the raage of seas and gulfs 
which stretch along the coasts of Asia, between the maimand 
and the neighbouring groups of islands. 

The following seas and gulfs, all of them arms of the Pacifio, 
occur along the eastern side of the Asiatic continent :— 



Sea of Kamchatka. 
Sea of Okotsk, or 

Kurile Sea. 
GulfofTartary. 



Japan Sea. 
Yellow Sea. 
Gulf of Pe-che-lee. 

East Sea. 



China Sea. 
Gulf of Tonquin. 
Gulf of Slam. 



The above are not inland seas, like the Mediterranean, the 
Baltic, or the Red Sea. They are merely extensions of the 
ocean itself, partially divided from its main body by a suooos- 
sion of island groups. Between these islands there are 
numerous channels and straits which connect the partially 
land-locked gulfs of the Pacific with the ocean itself, and 
with one another. 

The Pacific is also distinguished by the numerous coral and 
volcanic islands scattered over its vast expanse, and described 
in this volume under the name of Polynesia, as a distinct 
division of the globe.* 



2.— THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 

If the lines of the Arctic and Antarctic circles be taken as 
marking the limits of the Atlantic in the direction of north 
and south, its meridional dimensions are the same as those of 
the Pacific — ^that is, upwards of 9000 miles. But its propor- 
tions in the opposite direction are greatly inferior. Along 
the line of the northern tropic the Atlantic measures 4500 
miles across from east to west. It is there that its opposite 
shores are at their extreme limits apart. At the equator they 
are 4200 miles asimder — a space which, great as it is, is 

* Pages 837 to 343. 
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scarcely more than a third of the measure of the Pacific under 
the same line. Along the 50th parallel, only 2200 miles inter- 
vene between the shores of Britain and Newfoundland, and 
the distance measured along the arc of a great circle between 
the same points is still less. The distance between the 
nearest headlands of the African and South American coasts 
is only 1800 miles. 

The Atlantic has the shape of a long valley, winding from 
north to south, somewhat in the shape of the letter S, like 
the successive curves in the stream of a river. The direction 
of its coasts upon either side, between the Arctic Circle and 
the Tropic of Cancer, is from north-east to south-west. 
Thence to the equator, the direction becomes reversed— or 
from north-west to south-east. From the easternmost point 
of £ra^ southward, the shores of South America resume the 
same direction as that of the coasts upon either side of the 
northern Atlantic — ^that is, a direction from north-east to 
south-west. 

The Atlantic is distinguished by its inland seas, with their 
numerous gulfs and other inlets, and the consequent extreme 
development of coast-line which its basin exhibits. This is 
characteristic of both its lines of coast, but is more especially 
so of its eastern than of its western shores. 

The inland seas which belong to the eastern side of the 
Atlantic basin are : — 

1. The Mediterranean, which is inclusive of the Black Sea, 

together with the numerous gulfs and channels be- 
lon^ng to that region, as the Adriatic, &c. 

2. The Baltic Sea, which includes the Gulfs of Bothnia, 

Finland, and others of less size. 

The only true inland sea which belongs to the Atlantic 
basin on its western side is Hudson Bay. 

Adding the measure of the Mediterranean and Baltic coasts, 
with those of Hudson Bay, to the circuit of the outer shores 
of the Atlantic, the total length of the coast-line which is de- 
veloped in connexion with the Atlantic waters greatly exceeds 
the coasi-line of the Pacific. The Mediterranean ana its gulfs 
alone have a coast-circuit of more than 13,000 miles. 

The Atlantic has, both on its eastern and western side, seas 
which resemble those of the western Pacific in their character 
of partial division from its open basin by insular tracts of 
land. The seas that lie around the shores of Britain, on the 
one side — ^the Gulf of St Lawrence, the Mexican Gulf, and 
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the Caribbean Sea, on the other — ^are the most prominent 
examples. Baffin Bay, though situated to the northward of 
the Arctic Circle, jet belongs rather to the Atlantic basin 
than to that of the Arctic Ocean. 

A circumstance of the highest importance in connexion with 
the Atlantic (and especiallj so when regarded conjointly with 
its extended coast-line) is the fact that most of the great 
lowland-plains slope towards its basin. B^ far the larger 
nimiber of the great rivers are discharged mto the Atlantic 
and its gulfs. The Mississippi, St Lawrence, Amazon, Orinoco, 
La Plata — ^the Bhine, Danube, Nile, Niger, and Senegal — are 
examples. 

The greatest depths of the sea hitherto ascertained have 
been within the Atlantic basin. Soimdings taken in the 
South Atlantic (at a spot about eleven hundred miles east of 
the La Plata estuary) nave been stated to indicate a vertical 
depth of 46,000 feet, or between eight and nine miles. But it 
is doubtful whether this result can be regarded as trust- 
worthy. In the North Atlantic, between the parallels of 35® 
and 40°, immediately south of the great banks of Newfoimd- 
land, an ascertained depth of 25,000 feet occurs. This indi- 
cates for the bed of the deep sea a depression below the surface 
of its waters which is little inferior to the elevation of the 
highest points of the land above the same leveL 



3.— THE TNDLAN OCEAN. 

The Indian Ocean is much smaller than either the Pacific 
or the Atlantic, and has a marked feature of distinction from 
either of them in the fact that it is hmited by land to the 
northward. The waters of the two other great oceans stretch 
to the confines of the frigid zones in either direction, north 
and south ahke. The Indian Ocean is bounded on the northern 
side by the continent of Asia, and is only open in the direc- 
tion of the Antarctic Circle. Important consequences in re- 
gard to climate and other conditions in the physical geography 
of the globe ensue from this fact. 

Under the line of the equator the Indian Ocean measures 
little less than 4000 miles across, from east to west : under 
the tropic of Capricorn this breadth is increased to upwards 
of 5000 miles. 
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The Indian Ocean has two inland seas, — the Bed Sea and 
the Persian Gulf. These are of much smaller dimensions 
than the inland seas which belong to the Atlantic basin, but 
they possess the true character of land-encompassed bodies 
of water. The Gulf of Aden, the Gulfs of Cutch and Cam- 
bay, the Bay of Bengal, and the Gulf of Martaban, are off-sets 
of the Indian Ocean, but are neither inland seas, nor land- 
enclosed gulfs. 

The waters of the Indian Ocean are connected with those 
of the Pacific by the channels which divide the innumerable 
islands of the East Indian archipelago. The Strait of Malacca 
and the Strait of Sunda are the two most important of these 
channels, and lead directly from the Indian Ocean into the 
China Sea.* Torres Strait, further to the eastward, forms 
another great channel of connexion between the two oceans. 

Neither of the three great oceans has, properly speaking, 
any defined limit to the southward. Their waters conomuni- 
cate, without interruption from land, in that direction. The 
Antarctic Circle is assigned, for geographical convenience, as 
their common line of division from the waters that lie around 
the southern pole.- A line drawn from Cape Horn to the 
Antarctic Circle is, for a like reason, assigned as the commou 
limit between the waters of the southern Pacific and the 
southern Atlantic basins. A similar line drawn from Cape 
Agulhas southward indicates the boundary between the south 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans, and the meridian which passes 
through the southernmost headland of Tasmania is regarded 
as the limit between the basins of the Indian Ocean and the 
southern Pacific. But these lines have no place in nature, 
and the term Southern Ocean is commonly applied to the 
belt of sea which extends (with little interruption from land) 
round the globe between the parallel of 35° south and the 
Antarctic Circle. The sea which washes the southern shores 
of Australia is thus spoken of as the Southern Ocean.t 



The Arctic Ocean — ^looked at either upon the artificial 
globe, or on a map projected upon the plane of the equator 
(which alone show its true shape and proportions) — exhibits a 

• See pa^e 212. f See page 82& 
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circular and neaxij hnd-enckned baksia, eommoa to the 
northern coasts of Emope. Asa, and Xorth America. It 
is open to the Atlantic throogh the broad sea which flows 
between the shores of Xorwaj aod Greenland, upwards of a 
thousand miles across. It is oiAy oaoDecied with the Pacific 
by Behring Strait, wfaidi is leas than sixty naks acroos in its 
narrowest part. 

The principal leaser aeas and golfs wfaidi belong to the 
Arctic basin 



White Sea cb tlie < 

QulfofObi ) 

Gulf of Tenesei / 

Golf of Boothia ^on the eoeai of Kortfa Americm. 



Numerous straits and channels divide the multitude of 
islands that adjoin the northern and north-eastern coasts of 
the American continent. The principal of them have been 
enumerated in page 260. 

The Arctic Ocean, and its various ioe-encombered channels, 
supply the loi^-sought ^ North-West passage " between the 
Atlantic and Pacific, by way of the northern shores of the 
New World. This passage, after a lapse of three centuries 
since it was first sought, is now proved to exist. It is, how- 
ever, useless for purposes of commerce, owing to the vast 
quantity of ice by which the seas of this region are encum- 
bered, and the consequent perils (if not, as is the case in 
many seasons, the utter impossibility) of their navigation. 
Davis Strait, £afi&n Bay, I^caster Sound, Barrow Strait, 
Melville Sound, the Arctic Ocean, and Behring Strait, form a 
continuous channel of connexion between the Atlantic and 
Pacific. This channel, which may be readily traced out upon 
the map, forms " the North-West passage." 

The limits of the Arctic Ocean in the direction of the pole 
are unknown. The further distance northward to which its 
shores have been traced is through Smith Soimd, at the 
northern extremity of Baffin Bay. Dr Kane (of the United 
States Navy) passed two successive winters in the latitude of 
78° 37' (in the years 1853-5), and followed the land further 
northward to the parallel of 80° 53'. At the furthest point 
reached, there appeared to be an open sea to the northward. 

The most northwardly point on the globe, however, which 
has hitherto been attained, is that reached bv Sir Edward 
Parry, in 1827, within the sea to the north of Spitzberjfen. 
Parry and his companions here succeeded, by a combined 
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boat and sledge-passage over the fields of ice, in reacliing the 
latitude of 82"^ 40^ — ^within five hundred miles of the pole. 



The AiTTARcnc Ocean has been much less frequently visited 
than the seas that lie within the northern polar circle, and the 
space which it covers on the maps is for the most part a 
blank. Several portions of land have been seen by navigators, 
at distant intervals, along or near the line of the Antarctic 
Circle, and have been supposed to form part of an imaginary 
Antarctic continent. The tract marked as South Shetland 
(to the southward of Cape Horn) is one of these. 

The most extensive region actually visited within the 
Antarctic Circle, however, is South Victoria, which name was 
given to a hne of coast discovered by Sir James Ross, in 1841. 
Its shores stretch between the parallels of 70° and 78° south, 
in a direction lying nearly due southward of New Zealand 
Two active volcanoes (the loftier of them, Mount Erebus, 
estimated at upwards of 12,000 feet) were visible on this 
dreary and snow-covered region. Sir James Boss succeeded 
in penetrating, amongst the ice-encumbered seas which ad- 
join this distant land, as far as the latitude of 78° 4', which is 
the nearest approach yet made to the south pola 



Examination Questions. 

1. Name the three great diviaiaiui of the ocean, and point to each upon the 
map. 

5. What are the linear dimensions of the Pacific Ocean, in the direction of 

north and south ? What in the direction of east and west T 

3. Name the -varioiis seas and gulfs that lie along the western aide of the 

Pacific Ocean, pointing to them on the map. 

4. What large inlet is on the eastern coast-line of the Pacific T 

6. What are the dimensions of the Atlantic Ocean, from east to wes^ in its 

broadest part ? 

6. In what respect does the shape of the Atlantic differ from that of the 

Pacific Ocean? 

7. By wliat characteristic is the Atlantic Ocean most strikingly distin- 

guished? 

8. What two inland seas belong to the Atlantic on its eastern side? Point 

them out upon the map. 

9. What inland sea has the Atlantic on its western side? By what strait is 

this sea entered ? 

10. Name some of the other arms of the Atlantic Ocean (not possessing the 

character of true inland seas), and point them out upon the map. 

11. What important characteristic distinguishes the Atlantic basin with xegaid 

to its inland drainage? 
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12. What is the greatest depth hitherto ascertained in the Atlantic Ocenn f 

13. What constitutes the marked feature of distinction between the Indian 

Ocean and the two other great oceans ? 

14. What are the greatest dimensions of the Indian Ocean, in the direction of 

east and west ? 

15. What two inland seas belong to the basin of the Indian Ocean ? By what 

straits are they entered? 

16. Point on the map to the following : — the Gulf of Cutch, the Bay of Bengal, 

the Oulf of Aden, and the Oulf of Martaban. 

17. What two straits connect the Indian Ocean with the China Sea and the 

Pacific ? Point to them on the map. 

18. By what name is the belt of ocean that stretches round the globe, to the 

southward of the S5th parallel, known? 

19. What kind of shape has the Arctic Ocean ? What continents are washed 

l^ its waters? 

20. By what strait is the Arctic Ocean connected with the Pacific? What two 

continents does this strait divide? 

21. What seas and gulfs belong to the Arctic basin? Point them out on the 

map. 

22. What straits and channels, belonging to the Arctic basin, require to be 

passed through in order to vauae "the North-west passage" between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific ? Trace out this passage on the map. 

23. What is the most northwardly latitude that has hitherto been reached, 

and by whom was it accomplished? How far distant is it from the 
pole? 

24. What name has been given to the most extensive tract of land hitherto 

visited within the Antarctic Ocean? By whom was this land dis- 
covered? 
26. What iB the highest south latitude hitherto reached? 



In the preceding chapter we have described the form and 
extent of the great divisions of the ocean. But this is only one 
part — and that an elementary one— of the considerations 
which a complete description of the waters of the globe would 
involve. The ocean is tne theatre of various movements, all 
of which are important to the people who dwell upon or near 
its coasts, and in a still higher degree to those who navigate 
its vast expanse. These movements are manifested in the 
waves which distiurb the level of its surface, in its tides, and 
in its streams or currents. 

The ocean, moreover, exercises a vast influence over climate. 
Its aqueous particles become transferred, through the medium 
of evaporation, to the superjacent atmosphere, and, in this 
form, are carried by the winds over the neighbouring lands, 
where they are condensed into rain. The comparatively 
equable temperature of water modifies the extremes of heat 
and cold to which large tracts of land are subject. Many in- 
stances of such results, in reference to the climate of particular 
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regions, have been given in this volume.* It is hence that 
the British Islands are free from the extremes of heat and 
cold which belong to the summers and winters of Eastern 
Europe, and that the island-world of Pol3rnesia escapes alike 
the heat and aridity which are the frequent characteristic of 
tropical lands. 

The ocean, like the land and the air, is also the seat of life. 
Kot only is every zone of the ocean tenanted by particular 
tribes of animated being — ^with habits and instincts suited to 
its conditions of temperature and other circumstances — but 
every succeeding stratmn of sea, from the surface downward 
to a depth of many hundred fathoms, has its special inhabi- 
tants. The fisheries that are pursued in many parts of the 
globe are extensively connected with the industry and com- 
merce of nations. Britain, Holland, Norway, and Newfound- 
land, are examples of this.f 

A complete examination of the topics above adverted to be- 
longs properly to the study of Physical Geography, as a distinct 
science, and involves a greater amount of detail than can be 
given to them here. But various illustrations of the intimate 
connexion which exists between the physical condition of the 
globe and the intelligent employment of man*s industrial 
faculties have been embodied in the descriptions of different 
countries. Of the natural phenomena connected with the 
ocean, none are more important in their bearing upon the in- 
dustrial and social condition of mankind than the Currents and 
the Trade- Winds, a brief account of which is hence subjoined. 



CURRENTS. 



Currents are streams in the ocean. They have often been 
likened to rivers, and undoubtedly present some analogy to 
them. But the rivers of the ocean vastly exceed the rivers of 
the land in their proportions and magnitude. They cover 
hundreds of thousands of square miles, spreading out to a 
breadth compared to which even the giant streams of the 
New World become insignificant. 

The cause of currents is to be found in those conditions of 



* See page 25 ; also pages IIS, 176, 212. 
t Bee pages 80, 110. 274. 
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the natural world which produce a disturbance of the general 
equilibrium of the ocean. These causes are in continual 
operation, and the ocean-streams which are their result are 
hence perennial. ** There is/' says Maury, " a river in the 
ocean. In the severest droughts it never fails, and in the 
mightiest floods it never overflows. Its banks and its bottom 
are of cold water, while its current is of warm. The Gulf of 
Mexico is its fountain, and its mouth is in the Arctic Seas. 
It is the Gulf Stream. There is in the world no other such 
majestic flow of waters. Its current is more rapid than the 
Mississippi or the Amazon, and its volume more than a thou- 
sand times greater.*' * 

1. Difference of temperature, and consequent diflerence of 
density, constitute one of the disturbing causes of equilibrium 
in the great body of the ocean, and are alone sufficient to accoimt 
for the existence of currents in its waters. Warm water is 
lighter than cold, and the density of the sea becomes progresh 
sively greater with every successive diminution in its tem- 
perature. 

The warm seas of tropical regions, and the cooler seas of 
higher latitudes, thus possess different densities. There is 
hence generated a tendency for the colder and heavier waters 
of temperate and polar regions to sink towards the lower r&^ 
gions of the ocean, and for the warmer and lighter waters of 
the torrid zone to spread themselves uniformly over its surf ace« 
This tendency is illustrated, on a small scale, by the mingling 
of oil and water in a vessel The water, as the heavier of the 
two fluids, does not attain a state of rest until it has spread 
uniformly over the bottom of the vessel, while the oil, as the 
lighter fluid, remains as a layer at the top. 

There is thus in constant operation a series of movements 
in the various particles of the vast fluid mass of which the 
ocean is composed — ^the waters of the tropical seas having 
a movement towards the higher latitudes of the globe, and 
those of the colder regions exhibiting a compensating motion 
in the opposite direction. 

2. Evaporation is another cause which helps to explain the 
existence of currents. Evaporation — ^that is, the conversion 
of water into vapour, or fluid in its aerial state — proceeds at a 
vastly greater speed beneath the vertical sun of the tropics 
than under the cooler influences of higher latitudes. There 
is (within equal portions of surface) more water abstracted by 

« «« The Physical Geography of the Sea." By M. F. Mauiy. 
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this means from the seas within the torrid zone than from 
those of the temperate zones, and more from the temperate 
zones than from the polar seas. The miiform tendency of 
water to regain a level which (from any cause whatever) 
has been disturbed, necessitates a flow from the regions 
where the amount of evaporisation is trifling towards those 
where it is more considerable. The gap which would other- 
wise be occasioned by the large amount of water drawn up 
into the air within the warmer latitudes is thus supplied, 
and the mean level of the ocean is preserved. But the con- 
stant agency of currents, flowing from polar towar(^ equatorial 
latitudes, is involved in this process of compensation. 

There are other and minor causes concerned in the produc- 
tion of currents — ^the varying gravity of different parts of the 
ocean arising from the greater or less quantity of salt held in 
solution in its waters, for example. But the great causes are 
the two above specified. They are expressed by the words 
gravity (as dependent upon temperature), and evaporation. 

3. 'ftie direction of cxurents is affected by the motion of the 
earth upon its axis. The rate of this motion differs with each 
succeeding parallel. It is greatest at the equator (where the 
absolute motion of any given spot is equivalent to a thousand 
miles per hour), and becomes less and less towards the poles, 
at which it ceases to exist. Ciurents proceeding from high 
latitudes towards the equator are therefore moving in the 
direction of regions where the earth's rotary motion is greater 
than in the locality of their origin. On the other hand, cur- 
rents that originate within the tropical seas, and advance to- 
wards high latitudes, are moving in a direction which involves 
a diminished rotary movement--that is, they are advancing 
towards regions in which the earth's rotation is less rapid than 
in the locality whence they set out. 

In either of the above cases, the direction of the advancing 
current becomes modified by these inherent conditions of its 
motion. In the former, it becomes deflected to the westward ; 
for the stream, unable to acquire at once the superior velocity, 
lags behind the earth's general motion, and thus assumes a 
direction which is in a certain measure contrary to that in 
which the whole body of the globe is travelling. Tne resultant 
direction is thus, in the northern hemisphere, to the westward 
of a due southerly course — that is, to the south-west ; in the 
southern half of the globe, to the westv>ard of a due northerly 
course^ or to the north-west. 
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In the latter of the two cases, that is, in the instance of 
currents moving from lower to higher latitudes, the advancing 
stream sets out with a rotary motion which carries it in con- 
tinual advance of the hke motion proper to the portions of 
the globe towards which it is traveUing. The resultant direc- 
tion is one to the eastward of due north^ within the northern 
hemisphere ; and to the eastward of due south in the opposite 
half of the globe— that is, towards the north-east, and towards 
the south-east, instead of due north and south. 

There are other causes, of a local nature, which influence 
the direction of particular currents, as the shape of the land, 
and the varying depths of the ocean's bed. 

The three considerations above adverted to sufl&ciently ac- 
count, in a general sen^e, for the existence of currents, and 
also for their general courses through the ocean. If the earth, 
instead of moving on its axis, were perfectly at rest, and if the 
temperature and other conditions of the ocean were through- 
out uniform, the equilibrium of the vast mass of water would 
remain undisturbed, and we should have none of the great 
ocean-streams which, by their continual motion, preserve the 
purity of the entire body of sea, transport the productions 
of one region to the shores of other lands, and a knowledge of 
which is hence of so much importance to the navigator. 

I. The Atlantic Ocean. — ^The principal currents of the 
Atlantic are : — 

1. The Gulf Stream, which has a course to the eastward, or 

from south-west to north-east. 

2. The Arctic or Greenland Current, from north to south, 

3. The Equatorial Current, from east to west. 

1. The Gulf Stream is the most important and powerful of 
currents. Its name is derived from the fact of its originating 
in the Gulf of Mexico, whence it issues by the nsurrow channel 
of Florida. Its course is thence to the north-eastward, parallel 
to the shores of the United States. About Cape Hatteras 
(lat. 35° 13') it strikes off more to the eastward, and off the 
great banks of Newfoundland becomes nearly due east. It 
then crosses the Atlantic Ocean in the direction of the Euro- 
pean continent, gradually becoming more and more mingled 
with the general waters of the ocean as it approaches the 
neighbourhood of the Azores. 

The Gulf Stream is throughout distinguished by the supe- 
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rior wannth of its waters, compared with the tempenifage of 
the adjoining ocean. The difference amounts to as much as 
20°, and sometimes even 30°. It is, in fact, a vast river of 
warm water, flowing between banks of cooler water on either 
hand. The velocity of the current is greatest in the com- 
mencing or narrower portion of its course, and gradually 
diminishes as its volume of water spreads out to wider pro- 
portions — ^that is, as its breadth becomes increased. As far 
out from the Gulf of Mexico as the coasts of Carolina, the 
waters of the current are of an indigo blue, and are readily 
distinguishable in appearance from the common searwater, 
which is of a pale green. 

2. The Arctic or Greenland Current is a stream of cold water, 
and produces effects upon climate precisely the reverse of 
those that ensue from the Gulf Stream. It flows along the 
coasts of Labrador and Newfoundland, with a southwardly 
course, and brings down the cold water and the vajst float- 
ing icebergs of Ba0in Bay into the western parts of the 
Atlantic. 

3. The Equatorial Current of the Atlantic crosses the ocean 
from east to west, in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
equator — that is, it flows from the coasts of Western (or 
rather south-western) Africa towards those of South America. 
On approaching the latter, a branch of it (known as the Bra- 
zilian Current) leaves the main stream, and flows in a south- 
westerly direction along the shores of Brazil 

II. The Indian Ocean. — The principal currents of the 
Indian Ocean are : — 

1. The Equatorial Current, from east to west. 

2. The Agulhas Current. 

1. The Equatorial Current of this ocean consists in a gene- 
ral flow of its tropical waters to the westward. Towards the 
neighbourhood of the African coasts, the land deflects the 
stream in a southwardly direction, parallel to the shores of 
Eastern Africa. 

2. The Agulhas Current is so called from Cape Agulhas, 
the southernmost extremity of Africa. It originates in the 
Indian Ocean, and is (in its orisin) an extension of the Equa- 
torial Current. Two streams which flow on the opposite sides 
of the island of Madagascar imite, and the current then sets 
round Cape Agulhas, to the westward — ^that is, from the 
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Indian into the AtLuitic Ocean. The banks of ^gulhas, how- 
ever, deflect a portion of the stream, and form a returning 
current, which re-enters the Indian Ocean in a more southerly 
latitude, and has a course to the eastward. 

III. The Pacific Ocean. — The principal currents of the 
Pacific Ocean are : — 

1. The Equatorial Current, from east to west. 

2. The Peruvian Current, from south to north. 

3. The Japanese (or China) Current, from west to east. 

1. The waters of the Pacific, in the neighbourhood of the 
equator, like those of the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, have a 
general flow to the westward. 

2. The Peruvian Current is a stream of cold water, which 
originates in the high latitudes of the southern Pacific, and 
derives thence its low temperature, comparatively to the ad- 
joining ocean. It flows along the coasts of Chili and Peru, in 
a northwardly direction. 

3. The Japanese (or China) Current has been supposed to 
correspond, m' the northern half of the Pacific, to the Gulf 
Stream of the North Atlantic Ocean. Much less is known 
about it, however, than is known of the latter. The Japanese 
Current flows to the eastward, past the shores of Japan, 
and thence appears to cross the ocean in an eastwardly 
direction. 

A current sets through Behring Strait, from the Pacific into 
the Arctic Ocean. 

Eegarding the ocean as a whole, it is obvious that all its 
movements are, in a greater or less degree, connected with 
one another. The currents of one ocean, in most cases, if not 
in every instance, are continuous with those of the other 
oceans. The general direction of the waters, within the tropi- 
cal latitudes, is to the westward: within the temperate latitudes, 
the direction is the reverse, or to the eastwarct. In the higher 
latitudes, the direction is, in either hemisphere, /rom the pole 
towards the eqtuitor. 

The Mediterranean Sea has a constant current setting into 
it from the Atlantic, through the Strait of Gibraltar. The 
water thus continually added to its contents is carried off by 
evaporation from its surface. A current from the Black Sea 
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also passes, through the Channel of Constantinople and the 
Daroanelles, into the Mediterranean. 



TRADE-WIISTDS. 



The Trade-Winds are constant currents of air, which hlow 
within certain latitudes of the ocean. They are connected 
with the laws by which climate is regulated, and are of the 
highest importance to the navigator. 

In the northern half of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
from within a few degrees of the equator to about the 30th 

Earallel, the trade-wind is a north-east wind — ^that is, a wind 
lowing from the north-east quarter of the heavens. 
In the southern half of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
within similar latitudes (from the neighbourhood of the 
equator to the 30th parallel), the trade-wind is a sottthreast 
wind — that is, a wina blowing from the south-eastward. 

The trade-winds of the North Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
and the similar winds of the South Atlantic.and Pacific, do 
not meet, but are divided by a narrow belt, within which the 
atmosphere is characterised by a prevailing stillness, and which 
is hence c£dled the Zone of Calms. Tins zone has, on the 
average, a breadth of three or four degrees, and it lies, for the 
most part, to the northward of the equator, though nowhere 
far removed from that line. 

The explanation of the trade-winds is analogous to that of 
the oceanic currents. They result from differences in the 
temperature of the atmosphere, and their direction (as in the 
case of the currents of the ocean within similar latitudes) is 
in part determined by the rotation of the earth upon its axis. 
If the whole body of air by which the earth (land and water 
alike) is enveloped, possessed tmiformity of temperature, aC' 
companied by an equal distribution of moisture throughout, 
at similar elevations, and if the earth were at rest, there 
would be no disturbance of a general condition of equilibrium, 
and there would consequently be no winds. Neither the 
one nor the other of these conditions, however, obtains. 
The causes which disturb atmospheric equilibrium are nu- 
merous, and every such disturbance produces a current 
of air — ^that is, a wind Over the land, these causes of dis- 
turbance vary with every condition of local formation, as to 
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mountaius, deserts, inland waters, and other features. The 
higher regions of the land constitute great areas of condensa- 
tion, within which the vapours contained in the atmosphere 
are discharged in copious rains. The partial vacuum thus 
created is filled bj currents of air directed from surrounding 
localities towards such regions. The amount of this discharge 
of rain varies with the season of the year, and with other con- 
tingencies. From such causes proceed the frequent changes 
of direction which characterise winds that blow over areas of 
land, or on the seaward borders of maritime countries — 
changes which it is perhaps impossible to reduce to general 
laws. It is only over the vast expanse of water, where nothing 
interferes with the normal movements of the atmospheric 
currents, that uniformity in their direction can be looked for. 

The prime cause of the trade-winds is found in the dif- 
ference of temperatmre between the atmosphere within the 
tropics and in the higher latitudes of the globe. Hot air is 
specifically lighter than cold air, and has hence a tendency to 
rise into the higher strata of the atmosphere. As the warm 
air of intra-tropical regions rises, the cooler air of temperate 
and polar latitudes flows towards the equator, to supply the 
place of the ascending currents of the torrid zone. Tne cause 
of superior warmth within the tropical latitudes (that is, "the 
greater solar heat of those parts of the globe) is in constant 
operation, and the result is hence equally constant. There is 
thus a constant ascent of warm (and therefore light) air 
^thin the warmer portions of the earth, and a constant cur- 
rent of cooller air setting towards those portions of the^obe 
from the temperate latitudes of either hemisphere. These 
currents of air, which, were the globe at rest, would have a 
direction coincident with the meridian (that is, a direction 
from north to south in the northern hemisphere, and from 
south to north in the opposite half of the globeX become de- 
flected from their normal course by the varying speed of the 
earth's rotation in different parallels — ^in the same manner as 
the currents of the ocean, under like circumstances* The 
wind on the northern side of the equator, instead of a north, 
becomes a north-east wind ; that on the south side of the 
equator is converted from a south into a southreaai wind. 

The ascending currents of warm air pass, in the higher 
strata of the atmoBphere, from the equatonal towards the 
higher latitudes, and, after losing their superior heat in thea» 
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elevated regions, descend to the surface of the earth within 
the temperate latitudea of either hemisphere — ^replacing the 
portions of air which have been abstracted thence by the pro- 
cess ah^ady described. There is thus a constant circuit of 
atmospheric currents, which results in a continual interchange 
between the aerial covering of the diflferent zones. The return- 
ing currents of air from the intra-tropical regions — moving in 
the one hemisphere, from south to north, and in the other, from 
north to south — ^become deflected by the earth's axial rotation 
into south-west winds in the northern half of the globe, and 
north-west winds in the southern hemisphere. They are, in 
fact, the prevailing westerly winds of the north and south 
temperate zones. 

The prevalence of calms in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the equator is capable of ready explanation. For a few 
degrees upon either side of the line, the temperature is 
almost uniform — ^being. in fact, unvaryingly hot. There is no 
disturbing cause (in so far as temperature only is concerned), 
and hence the general equilibrium is maintained— or, in other 
words, there is no wind. The air is almost uniforinly calm, 
the sky bright and clear. But with every successive degree 
of departure from the equator of temperature, the diminution 
of heat becomes more strongly marked, and, as the differences 
of temperature between adjacent portions of the whole body 
of air become more distinct, so are the causes which occasion 
winds more powerfully called into operation. The general 
stillness of the air within equatorial latitudes is, however, 
occasionally interrupted by violent storms, in the origin of 
which electricity is probably the principal agent 

In the Indian Ocean, and the adjacent China Sea, in place 
of the trade-winds of the other oceans, there prevail periodi- 
cal winds, or Morisoons* The monsoons blow for half the 
year from one direction, and for the other half from an oppo- 
site quarter of the heavens. 

The explanation of the monsoons is found in the fact that 
the Ibdian Ocean is shut in to the northward by land, instead 
of stretching, like the Atlantic and Pacific, into high northern 
as well as southern latitudes. The heating influence of the sun 
over the masses of land which enclose the Indiim Ocean upon 
three sides reverses the currents of air that blow over its 
waters, according as the sun is vertically over the northern 

• Bee pages IM and 183. 
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or the southern half of the torrid zone. When the sun is to 
the southward of the equator, the wmd which blows over the 
northern half of the Indian Ocean is from the north-east — 
that is, the north-east monsoon, which is equivalent to the 
trade-wind of the other oceans within similar latitudes. But 
during the summer of the northern hemisphere, the vertical 
rays of the sun occasion an intense degree of heat over the 
mainland of southern and south-eastern Asia : the heated air 
over the land rises (from its superior rarity), and a current of 
cooler air from the neighbouring ocean is occasioned. This 
current is the south-west monsoon, which lasts while the 
originating cause is in operation — ^that is, while the sun is to 
the northward of the equator. 

The precise direction of the monsoon varies in great mea- 
sure according to local circumstances. Upon the north- 
western shores of the Australian continent, the summer 
monsoon (that is, the monsoon which blows during the sum- 
mer of the southern hemisphere, or from October to March) 
is a north-west wind — set in motion by the intense heat then 
generated by the rays of a vertical sun over that portion of 
the land. With the return of the sim to the northern side of 
the equator, the ordinary south-east trade-wind of the southern 
tropic resumes its place. Within the Bed Sea, the monsoons 
follow the general direction of its valley. 



EXAKINATIOK QUESTIONS. 

1. What kind of influence does the ocean exert upon climate? Gire some 

examples of this, in the case of particular cotmtries. 

2. What are Currents ? To what features in the geography of the land do they 

bear analogy? 

3. To what two principal causes may currents be attributed ? 

4. In what way does difference of temperature tend to produce currents ? 

5. In what way is evaporation an agent in their production ? 

6. In what way is the direction of currents affected by the motion of the 

earth upon its axis? 

7. Name the three principal currents of the Atlantic Ocean, stating the 

general direction of each. 

8. Where does the Ckilf Stream originate? Trace out its general course upon 

the Map of the World. 

9. By what circumstances is the Gulf Stream disHngniwhed from the ocean in 

its vicinity? 

10. What effects do the Gulf Stream, and the Greenland Current, respectiTely 

produce upon climate? 

11. Name the two principal currents of the Indian Ocean, marking oat their 

genoral directions on the map. 

12. Name the principal currents of the Fadflc Ocean, and state their general 

direction. 

2a 
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15. By what condition, as to temperature, ia the Peruvian Cnnent dis- 

tinguished ? C an you account for this ? 
14. A current flows through the Strait of Oibraltar : what is its direction? 
luto the Mediterranean, or the reTerset 

16. What are the Trade-winds f Within what ooeaas are thev experienced! 

16. From what quarter of the heavens does the trade-wind of the northern 

hemisphere blow? From what quarter the similar wind of the southern 
hemispheret 

17. What separates the trade-winds of the oppoaite hemispheres T 

18. To what causes may the trade-winds be aaciibedT 

19. Why are not similar winds experienced over the land, within the same 

parallels? 

20. How may the general prevalence of calms in the neighbourhood of the 

equator be accounted fort 
SI. In what respect do the monsoons of the Indian Ocean differ from the 

trade-winds of the Atlantio and Pacific f 
22. How are the monsoons accounted for t 



THE END. 
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20 PERTH 

21 RENFREW 

22 ROSS AND OROICABTT 
28 ROXBURGH 

24 SELKIRK 

26 SUTHERLAND 

26 STIRLING, DUMBABTON, i 

CLACKSIANNAN 

27 WIGTON 



»VBLISHED BY GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32, FLEET STREET, LONDON 
AND 01, SOUTH CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 



>BILIPS' SEBXBS OF LABOE SCEOOL-BOOH KAF8, 

with the Physical Features boldlj and distinctly delineated, and the 
Political Boundaries carefully coloured. Constructed by William 
Hughes, F.B.G.S. Size— 5 feet 8 inches by 4 feet 6 inches. Mounted 
on rollers and varnished • • each 168. Od. 



HE WOBLD,IN HEm- 

SPHERES 
UBOPE 
SIA 
FBIOA 



THB SBRIBB COMPRISES— 

NORTH AMERICA 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CANADA 
AUSTRALASIA 
ENGLAND 



SCOTLAND 
IRELAND 
PALESTINE 
PHYSICAL MAP OF 
THE WORLD 



HHIFS* cabinet SEBIES of EDTTCATIOITAI MAPS; 

Size^Imperial Quarto. Edited by William Hughes, F.B.GJS. 



MODERN MAPS. 
Trice If. 006%, 

& 2 Eastern A Western 
Hemispheres — Double 
Map 

World,on Mereator'sPro- 
jection--Double Map 

North Polar Regions- 
Doable Map 
Price 4A, each, 

Enrope 

The British Islands 
(Politioal) 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

France, in Provinces 

France, in Departments 

Belgium 

Holland 

Prussia 

The former lOngdom of 
Poland, prior to its par- 
tition between Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia 

Sweden and Norway, with 
the Circuit of the Baltic 
Coasts 

Denmark, with Iceland 
and Faroe Islands 

Bussia in Enrope 

Minor States of Germany 

Austrian Empire 

Switzeriand 

Spain and Portugal 

Italy 

Turkey in Europe, and 
Greece 



USt OF THB MAPS. 

85 Asia 

26 Turkey in Asia 

27 Bussia in Asia, including 

Siberia and Transcau- 
casia 

28 Persia, with Afghanistan 

and Beloochistan 

29 India 

SO The Empires of China 
and Japan 

81 Australia and New Zea- 

land 

82 New South Wales, Yic- 

toria.and the settled por- 
tions of Soutli Australia 
88 East Indian Archipelago 
84 New Zealand, and the 
smaller Island-groups (rf 
Polynesia 

86 Africa 

86 EgyptandArabiaPetnBa, 

with Nubia A Abyssinia 

87 Northern and Southern 

Africa, including the 
Barbary States, with 
the Cape Colony and 
Natal 

88 North America 

89 United States— Double 

Map, Is. 

40 Canada, and the Ac^oin- 

ing Provinces of British 
North America 

41 Mexico and Yucatan 

42 The West Indies, and the 

States of Central Ame- 
rica 
48 South America 



ANCIENT MAPS. 
Price 6d. each* 

44 Palestine 

45 The World as known to 

the Ancients 

46 The Boman Empire- 

Western half 

47 The Boman Empire- 

Eastern half 

48 Greece, with the Islands 

of the £gaan 

PHYSICAL MAPS. 
Price 6d. each. 

i Physical MapoftheWorld 
(Ko. 1) snewing the 
Natural Divisions and 
Features of the f4md 
and the Water 

ii PhysicalMapoftheWorid 
(No. 2; iUustrating the 
Climates of Diseient 
Begions.with the Princi- 
pal HydrographioBasins 
of either Continent 

iii PhysicalMapoftheWorid 
(No. 8) illustrating the 
Distribution of Yegeta- . 
ble life in different Be- 
gions, and as affected by 
Conditions of Climate 

iv Physical Map of tlis 
British Islands 



Diagram shewing the com- 
parative Heights of 
Moiutains and Lengths 
ofBivers 



PUBLISHED BY GEOBOB PHILIP A SON, 89; FLEET STBEET, LONDON^ 
AND 51, SOUTH CASTLE STBEET, UYERFOOL. 



9HILIFS' SERIES OF LABGE SIZPENJNY MAPS 

Size — Full Sheet Imperial, 22 by 27 inohes, full coloured ; engraTtl 
ia the best style, and embracing all the recent Geographical Discovene^ 
The entire Series is now in print, and any single Map may be h 
without difficulty •••... each 

The 9am9 Mapt printed on ntperfine drawing paper and extra eolowr 

each Is, Od 



I The World, on Mmreator's 

Projection 
f Northern Hemisphere 
8 Southern ditto 
4 Eastern ditto 

6 Western ditto 

6 North HoiizoDtal ditto 

7 South ditto 

8 Europe 

9 British Isles 

10 England 

11 Scotland 

12 Ireland 

IS The Channel Islands, in- 
cluding Isle of Man and 
Isle of Wight 

U Chart of the Baltic Seas 

15 France, in Departments 

16 France, in Provinces 

17 Chart of the Uediterra- 

nean 
IS Spain and Portugal 

13 Switzerland 

20 Italy 

21 Milanese States 

22 Tuscany and the States 

of the Church 

23 Venetian States 
^4 Naples and Sicily 

25 Turkey in Europe, and 

Greece 

26 Austria 



LIST OF irnv MAPS. 

27 Germany— NorthemPart 

28 Germmy^— SouthemPart 

29 Prussia 

80 Belgium 

81 Holland 

82 Denmark 

88 Sweden and Norway 
84 Russia in Europe 
86 Asia 

86 Bussian Empire 

87 Turkey in Asia 

88 Palestine 

89 Persia and Cabool 

40 Arahia, Egypt, Abyssinia, 

41 Tartary f and Nubia 

42 China 

43 Cores A Islands of Japan 

44 India— Northern Part 

45 India— Southern Part 

46 East India Islands 

47 Islands in the Pacific 

48 Australia 

49 New South Wales and 

Van Dieman's Land 

50 New Zealand 

51 Africa 

52 America— General Map 

53 Chart of the AUantio 

54 AUantio Islands 

55 North America 

56 Canada, Nova Scotia, 

New Brunswick, Ac* 



■ij 



57 United States 

58 Central America &i 

Mexico 

59 West Indies 

60 Islands of Bene 

Bahama, and Cuba 

61 Jamaica 

62 St. Domingo and Tit- 

Isles 

63 St. Oristopher's, ^^ 

Nevis and St. Lucia 

64 Antigua, with {}cj.U 

loupe, &C. 

65 Dominieo, with Ma 

nico, &e. 

66 Barbadoes A St Tin 

67 Trinidad, Grenada, u.^ 

go, and Cara^oa 

68 South America 

69 Guiana and Brazil 

70 Peru, ChiU, Boliria, an 

La Plata 

71 Chart of the At 

Begions, with all : 
recent Discoveries 

72 Chart of the Norths 

Passage between .i 
and America 

73 Table of the comprr :• 

Heights of MoiiiiT i- 

74 Ditto Lengths of iiiTr: 



PHILIPS' COMMERCIAL and INDUSTRIAL MA^ 
of ENGLAND, WALES, and Part of SCOTLA^'D 

showing the Lines of Bailway, the^ Seats of the principal MaIlafiElct^r:'^ 
and the districts of Mines and Minerals; distingnishing Canals a:. 
Navigable Bivers, tracing the Tracks of Foreign and Coasting Stt r 
Vesselsy and marking the position of Lighthouses, &c. Constracit 
from the most Authentic Sources. KeTised and corrected by Will: ' 
Hughes, F.B.G.S. Size — 6 feet by 4 feet 9 inches. Mounted 
roUera and vamishedy or in handsome morocco case for the Libre- 

£2 128. t- 



I'UiiLISHED BY GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 82, FLEET STREET, LONDON 
AND 61, SOUTH CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 



PHILIPS' SERIES OF VESSY ASB IWOFEHIY HAPS; 

Size — Imperial QaartO| engraved in the best style, and with all the 
recent Piscoveries • • • • Plain, Id. ; Coloured, 2d. 



MODEBN SERIES. 

1 Western Hemisphere 

2 Eastern Hemisphere 

8 World.onMereator's Pro- 
jection— Double Map 

4 Axctio Begion»— Double 

Map 

5 Europe 

6 Bzitkn Isles 

7 England and Wales 

8 Scotland 

9 Ireland 

10 France, in Departments 

11 France, in FroTinoes 

12 Belgium 

13 Holland 

14 Prussia 

15 Poland 

16 Sweden, Denmark^ and 

Konray 



LIST OT THE MAPS. 

17 Denmark 

18 Russia in Europe 

19 Germany 

20 Austria 

21 Switzerland 

22 Spain and Portugal 

23 luly 

24 Turkey in Europe, and 

25 Asia [Greece 

26 Turkey in Asia 

27 Russia in Asia 

28 Persia and Cabool 

29 Hindostan 

80 China 

81 East India Isles and Aus- 

tralasia 

83 Kew South Wales 

85 Tasmania, or Van Die- 

man's Land 

84 New Zealand 

86 Afrioa 



86 Egypt and Arabia Petrfta 

87 America 

88 North America 

89 United States 

40 Canada 

41 Central America 

42 West Indies 
48 South America 

ANCIENT SERIES. 

44 Palestine 

46 Orbis Yeteribus Notus 

46 Orbis Romani, para Ocd- 

dentalis 

47 Orbis Romani, pars 

Oiientalis 

48 GrflBcia Antiqua 

49 Table of the comparative 

Heights of Mountains 
60 Ditto Lengths of BiTers 



PHILIPS' SERIES OF OTTTLINB MAPS, corresponding 
in size with the Maps of <' Philips' Comprehensive School Atlas," for 
the Use of Schools and for Private Tnition* Printed on fine Drawing 
Paper •••••• • ewh 3d. 

PHILIPS' SERIES OF BLANK PBOJBCTIONS, 

with the Lines of Latitude and Longitude, corresponding in size with 
the Maps of ** Philips' Comprehensive School Atlas," and intended for 
the use of Students learning to oonstmot Maps. Printed on Drawing 
Paper ••••••. each 3d. 

LIST OF THB OUTLIRU MAPS AND BLANK FROJBOTIONS. 



1 Western Hemisphere 
8 Eastern Hemisphere 

3 World.onMercator'sFro* 
Jectioo— Double Map 

4 Europe 

6 The British Islands 

6 England and Wales 

7 Scotland 

8 Ireland 

France, in Departments 
10 Denmark, with Iceland 
and the Faroe Islands 



11 Russia in Europe 

18 MinorStatesof Gennsny 

13 Austrian Empire 

14 Switzerland 

15 Spain and Portugal 
ISltalT 

17 Turkey in Europe, and 

Greece 

18 Asia 

19 Turkey in Asia 

20 India 

91 Australia^ New Zealand 



S2 New South Wales, Vic- 
toria,and thesettled por- 
tions of South Australia 
28 Africa 

S4 North America [Uap 
85 United SUtes— Double 
26 Canada, and the A^oin- 
ing Provincea of British 



87 



North America 
Wci 



est Indies, ft the States 
of Central America 

98 South America 

99 Palestine 



Maps, as eopiet to draw from,^ can he UUcUd from ** PhiUps* Cabintt Serif of 
Educational Shps,^* of which the above are the Ouiiines and Ptcjectiont, 



PUBLISHED BY GEORGE PHILIP ft SON, 89, FLEET STREET, LONDON 
AND 61, SOUTH CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL. . . 



PHILIPS' SERIES OF CLASSICAL, HISTORICAL, 

AND SCRIPTURAL MAPS^ lUastrating the Ancient 
Classics, Historians, and Poets. Size — ^Full Sheet Imperial, 29 by 23 
inches; engraved in the best style, beautifully printed on superfine 
paper, and carefully coloured* On sheets . • each Is. 6d. 

Mounted on black roUere and vamUhed « • •• 5s.|0d, 



»t 



LIST or THE MAPS. 



U 



No. of 
Sheet. 

^The World, as peopled by the descend- 
ants of Noah 
Geography of the Primitive Greeks 
Geography of the Hebrews, illustratlTe 

of the Mosaic Writings 
The World, aa known at the time of 

Herodotus 
^The Geographical System of Ptolemy 
The Geographical System of Eratos- 
thenes 
Tlie Geographical System of Strabo 
k Syria, Assyria, Babylonia, &c. 
m f Ancient Egypt, according to D'Anville 

1 Ancient Palestine 
4— Travels of the Early Patriarchs, 
Canaan, and Plan of Jeros^em 

{Empire of Sesostris, according to 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus 
Empire of Ninus and Semiramis, 
according to Ctesias 
8— 'Map illustrative of the Trojan War, 

with Plana 
T— The World, as known to the Ancients, 
according to D'Aaville 

{Empire of Persia at the time of Gyros 
and Darius 
Empire of the Medea 
Ancient Greece, illustratliig the Expe- 
ditlon of Xerxes 
9— Ancient Greece, according to D'Anville 
10— The Travels of Anacharsis, with Plans 
of Battles 

{The Kingdom of Macedon, at the time 
of Philip, son of Amyntas 
The Partition of the Conquests of 
Alexander the Great 
19— The Expedition of Alexander the Great, 

and the Voyage of Nearchua 
13 — Empire of the Parthians 
14 — ^Ancient Sicily, with Plan of Syracuse, 
aa besieged by the Athenians 



No. of 

Sheet. 

15— Asia Minor, aeeording-io D'Anville 

16 — ^The Expedition of Cyrus the Younger, 

and the Retreat of the Ten Thousand 
17— Ancient Italy, according to D'Ansille, 

with Plan of Borne 
18— The Expedition of Hannibal over the 

Alps, with Plans 
19— Empire of Rome— Wratom Part 
20— Empire of Rome— Eastern Part 
81— Ancient Gkiul, aeoording to D'Anville 
22— Ancient Spain, according to D'AnvUle 
23 — ^AncientGermany .according toD'Anville 
TThe Roman Provinces of Faonoma, 
oa) niyrloum, Dacia, and Moesia 

I The Roman Provinces of Yindelicia, 
L RhsBtia and Noricum 
25— The Countries visited by the Apostles, 

showing the Routes of St. Paul 
86— Countries of Western Europe, according 

to D'Anville 
27 — ^Europe, before the Inyasioa of the 

Huns, A.D. 870 
28— Europe, after the Invasion of the 

Barbarians in the Sixth Century 
29— Turkey in Europe, (Northern Fart) cou- 

tainmg Illyricum, Dacia, Mcesia, &.c, 
80— Turkey in Europe, (Southern Part) 

containing Grseoia, Macedonia, 

Thracia, &o. 
81 — Ancient Sarmatia, Ac 
82 — England under the Saxons 
38 — Map to illustrate the Crusades 
84 — ^Eslem, or the Countries subdued by 

Mahomet 
85— Empire of Charlemagne 
' Europe in the Ninth Century 
Europe in the Eleventh Centmy 
36 • Europe at the time of Charles Y. 
Europe in 1789, at the commencement 
of the French Revolution 



PHILIPS' NEW MAP OF EUROPE, in Four Sheets, with 
all the Railways in the United Kingdom and the Continent accurately 
laid down. Engraved in the best style. Size— 48 inches by 49 inches. 
Mounted on black roUere and varnished . . . £1 5s. Od. 

Mounted on cloth and in case for the Library • , £1 Is. Od. 



PUBLISHED BY GEORGE PHILIP Se SON, 82, FLEET STREET, LONDOJi 
AND 51, SOUTH CASTLE STREET, LIYERPOOL. 



y^nUSV KAF OP THE WO&LD, ON MEttOA!tOB'8 

PB09SCTI0N, with the Hemispheres on the Horizon of London, 
beantifidly engraved on steel, and including the latest disooverxea 
down to the date of pnblioatiun. Size ^53 inches hy 36 inohes. 
MoufOed on roUers cmd varnished • « . £1 5b. Od. 

Mounted on ekth and in cote • « • • £1 Is* Od. 



PHILIPS' NEW HAP OF THE WORLD, IN 

HEMISPHERES^ with Scenio Views of the Waterfalls, 
Mountains, Bivers, Co-tidal Lines, &c. Constructed from the best 
Authorities, and beautifully engraved on steel. Size — 42 inches by 
30 inches. Mottnied on rollers and varnished • 10s. 6d. 

On sheets^ coloured • • • i • • 58. Od. 

PHILIPS' HEW HAP OP INDIA, constructed hy WiUiam 
Hughes, F.R.GJ3., from the most authentio sources. The recently- 
acquired British territory is dearly laid down, and a valuable 
Statistical Table, giving the details of the resources of the whole 
oountry, has been added. Engraved in the best style by W. N. 
Stewart. Size — 40 inches bj 28 inches. On sheet y carefully 
coloured ^......Os. Od. 

Mounted on chih and in ease . . • . • . lOs. 6d. 

Mounted on black roUers and varnished • • • 15s. Od. 



PHIUP8* HEW HAP OP TEB OOLD-PBODTTCIHG 

COLOHIES OP AirSTBALIAf comprising the three Provinces 
of New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia ; constructed from 
recent Surveys, &c. The Qold and other Mining Districts carefully 
laid down from Parliamentary Returns and other Official Documents. 
Size— 40 by 26 inches. Mounted on rollers and varnished . lOs. Od. 
Mounted on cloth and in case • • • , • 58. Od. 



PHILIPS* HEW HAP OP SOUTH APBICA, en sheet, earefuU^ 
eohuredm • • • • .21}. 6d. 

Mounted on cloth and m case . • • • 48. 6d. 

Mounted on black rollers and varnished . • • Os. Od. 

PUBLISHED BT GEORGE PHILIP A SON, 82, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
AND 61. SOUTH CASTLE STREET, LIVEBPOOL. 



milPS' HEW HAP OF THE UHHEB STATES, EI- 
OLTJDING PART OP BBITI8H AMEBICA. MEXICO, 

YUCATAN, AMB THE WEST IHBIES, and exhibiting the 
country from the Atlantic to the Pacifio, and from 64° North Latitude 
to the Bay of Honduras , inclading the British Colony of Belize. In four 
•heets, size — 4 feet 6 inphes by 8 feet 2 inches. On $heeU^ carefu'ly 
coloured • • • • • • •£0 158. Od. 

Mounted on cMh and in etue • • • • £1 fis. Od. 

Mounted on 6&ick rollers and varnished • • £1 lOs. Od. 

PHILIPS* HEW MAP OP SOUTH AMERICA, on sheet, care- 
fully coloured • • • . • • • 68. Od. 
Mounted on doth and in case •..••• lOs. 6d. 
Mounted on black roVers and varnished . • . 158. Od. 

PHILIPS* HEW MAP OP ENGLAHD AHD WALES, showing 

the Lines of Railway, wi.th all the Stations accarately laid down, the 
Tracks of Steam Vessels, with Distances from Fort to Port, &c. 
Size — 33 by 26 inches. Mounted on roUers and varnished • 7s. 6d. 
On sheeif coloured « , » • ' . • Ss. 6d. 

PHILIPS* HEW MAP OP ENGLAHD AHD WALES, WITH 

THE RAILWAYS. Every Railway Station is laid down, and the 
Map contains a mnch greater amount of information than any other 
publication of the same size. Size — 22 by 28 inches. On sheets 
coloured • • . • • • Is. Od. 

In case/or the pocket • • • • • • 2s. 6J. 

Mounted on roUere and varnished • . • 6s. Od. 

PHILIPS* HEW MAP OP SCOTLAND, with Distanoct from 

Edinburgh, and from Port to Port; showing also the Railways and 
Post RcMids, Canals, Navigable Rivers, 4w. Size — 33 by 26 inches. 
Mounted on rollers and varnished • • • . fs. 6d. 

On eheety coloured • . • . • 3s. 6d. 

PHILIPS* MAP OP SCOTLAND, WITH THE BAILWATS. 

A clearly engraved and accurate Map. Size-— SI2 by 98 inches. On 

sheet, coloured • • . . « • . Is. Od. 

In C€ue/or the pocket « . • , • • 2s. 6d. 

Mounted on rollers and varnished , . . Ss. Od. 



PUBLISHED BY GEORGE PHIIIP ft SON, 82, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
AND 61, SOUTH CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL 



PHILIPS* HEW KAP OF IBELAND, constructed from the best 
Authorities, showing the lines of Railway, the Distances from Dublin, 
and from Port to Port, tracing the tracks of Steam Yessels to the 
principal Ports of lEngland, Scotland, &c. Mounted on rollers and 
varnished • • • • • • • 7s. 6d. 

On sheet, coloured • • • . • . ds. 6d. 

PHILIPS* NEW MAPOF ISELAHD, AH D ITS RAILWAYS. 

Every Railway Station is accurately laid down, also the principal Post 
Beads. Size — ^22 by 28 inches. On sheet, c€we/ully cohur'ed, Js. Od. 
In case/or the Pocket . • • • • .2s. 6d. 

Mounted on rollers and varnished • . . • 68. Od. 

PHILIPS* POPULAR SERIES OF COXTHTT MAPS OF 

EHGLAHD AND WALES, showing all the Railroads and 
Stations, Coach Roads, Canals, Boundaries of Divisions, Hundreds, 
and Parishes; the number of Members of Parliament returned by each 
Borough or County, and the various Polling-places. Care/uUjf coloured^ 
and neatly /(Uded in case for the pocket • • , each 6d. 

Mounted on linen, in cloth case • . , . each Is. Od. 



1 Bedfbrd 
S Series 

3 Backingham 

4 Cambridge 

5 Cheshire 

6 Cornwall 

7 Cumberland 

8 Derby 

9 Deron 

10 Dorset 

11 Durham 

12 Essex 

13 Gloucester 

14 Hampshire 

15 Hereford 

16 Hertford 

17 Huntingdon 



LIST OF THE MAPS. 

18 Kent 

19 Lancashire 
80 Leicester 
21 lincoln 

23 Middlesex 
2S Monmouth 

24 Norfolk 

25 Northampton 

26 Northumberland 

27 Nottingham 

28 Oxford 

29 Butland 

80 Shropshire 

81 Somerset 

82 Stafford 
88 Suffolk 
34 Surrey 



35 Sussex 

86 Warwick 

87 Westmoreland 

38 WUtshire 

39 Worcester 

40 Torkshire, N. Biding, It. 

41 Torkshire, £. Biding. 6d. 

42 Torkshire, W. Biding, 1-8. 

43 Torkshii^ 4 Sheets, 1/6. 

44 Wales, S Sheets, Is. 

45 North Wales 

46 South Wales 

47 England 

48 Scotland 

49 Ireland 

50 Isle of Wight Is* 

51 Isle of Man 



IfjlilipB' M^i far €nmiii. 

TSAVELUHG MAP OP ENGLAND AND WALES, showmg 

the lines of Railway, the Tracks of Steamers, Distances from Port to 
Port, &o. J» neat cloth case • • . • • 3s. 6d. 

TBAVELLINO MAP OP SCOTLAND, uniform in style and size 
with the ahove Map . • . • • . 3s. 6d. 

TBAVELLINQ MAP OP IBELAND, uniform in style and size 
with England and Scotland • . • • • 3s. 6d. 

PUBLISHED BT GEOBOE PHILIP A SON, 32, FLEET STBEET, LONDON. 
AMD 51, SOUTH CASTLE STBEET, UVEBPOOL. 



GEOKGE PHILIP AND SON 



MODEEN GLOBES, 

leil^ all Ijii rnrnt BigtniiithH. 




Eigliteen-inoh Globes, Low Black Stands . (per pair) 

,, „ Mahoganj Stands „ S 8 

^ „ diair-bigh Uahoganj Stands, with 

Compass . . (per pair) IS IS 

„ „ „ Carved do. „ 13 13 

Do., No. 4. „ 15 15 

TvelTMDoh Globes, Lov Black Stands . „ 3 IS 

„ „ Uahi^^; Stands . „ i i ' 

„ „ Chair-high Uahoganj Stands, with 

Compass . . (per pair) 6 6 ' 

„ „ " „ Carved do. . „ 6 16 

„ „ Uo., No. 4 , „ 7 17 

Eigbteen-inch Globes, in Mahogany Pedestal Stands „ 5 5 

Twelre-inch Globes, „ „ „ 3 S ' 

Six-inch „ „ » ., 15 i 

Three-inch „ „ „ ,.06' 

One and a. half-inch Globes „ „ „ 3 i 




xmlhmmB "^nhlmtxariB. 



AUSTRALIA— THE EMIGRANT'S GUIDE TO AUSTRALIA 
oontaioing fall particulars of the Gold Fields, the Goyemment Rega- 
lations for Gold Seeking, &c. Crovm 8t»., tHffcwer • Is. Od. 

AMERICA— THE TRAVELLER'S HAND-BOOK THROUGH 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, containing a Desorip- 
tion of the States, Cities, Towns, Villages, Watering Places, Colleges, 
&c. ; with the Railroad, Stage, and Steam-boat Routes ; the Distances 
from Place to Place, and the Far^ on the great TraTelling Rontes. 
By J. Calvin Smith. ISmo., eloih limp . • •2s. 6d. 

.B0ABDlUJr*8 HISTOBICAL OEOGEAFET. for the nse of 

Papil Teachers, Students in Training Colleges, and Teachers and 
Schools generally. By A. Boardman, CM. New edUwn, revised and 
enlaced. Foolscap 800., eloth . . • « Is. 6d. 

CHRISTIAN'S DAILY PORTION ; or a Text of Scripture, a Brief 
Remark, and a Verse of a Hymn, for every day in the year ; with a 
Plan for Reading the Bible through in a year. .Bsyo/ 32}iio., fanejf 
doth • . • . . . • • Is. Od. 

DATSPRING, (THE) a Series of Original Meditations on Passages 
of Holy Scripture for every Morning in the Year, for the use of Young 
Persons. By Three Hundred Ministers of the Grospel. Edited by 
Orlando T. Dobbin, L.L.D. BeauHfuUy printed in smaU 8m., eloth 
elegant • . . . . • • 7s. 6d. 

.Antique morocco •••••• 12s. Od* 

DANA'S SEAMEN'S FRIEND, containing a Treatise on Practical 
Seamanship, with Plates ; a Dictionary of Nautical Terms ; the Laws 
relating to the Practical Duties of Master and Seamen. A new- 
edition, edited and adapted to the British Mercantile Service, by 
James Lees, Esq., author of ^' Laws of Shipping and Insurance.'' 
Crown 800., cloth. . . • . . • 5s. 9d. 

PyBLISHED BY GEOBGE PHILIP A SON, 32, FLEET STBEET, LOKDON, 
AND 01, SOUTH CASTLE STHEET, LIVEBFOOL. 



FOBBES' (CAPT. B. C.) NEW AND CONCISE METHODS OF 
FINDING THE LATITUDE BY THE REDUCTION OF 
THE MERIDIAN ; the Latitude and Time, by DonUe and Equal 
Altitudes; also, the Time when the Sun's Lower Limb is on the 
Horizon. Boyal 800., sewed • • , • .Is. Od. 

CloiA • • • • • • • • Is. 6d. 

FKEiaHTEB'S GUIDE, AND CORN MEBCHANT'S ASSIST- 
ANT ; with Tables of First and Second Class Goods, on a Decimal 
Scale ; also, of the Lumber Trade, accompanied by Rules, Examples, 
and Demonstrations. With a new Set of Tables of proportionate 
Bates of Freight, by Inspection, forming, at omce, a Ready Reckoner 
and Pocket Companion; together with an extensive Miscellany of 
compendious Rules on the various and most intricate subjects 
connected with the Trade. By George Harrison. Fourth et^ion* 
Fooltoap 800., chik • • ft • . • 68. Od. 

GRIFFITHS' TREATISE ON MARINE AND NAVAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE, OR THEORY AND PRACTICE BLENDED IN 
SHIP BUILDING. By J. W. Griffiths, Marine and Naval 
Architect. JUuUrated wUA upwards of Fiftif Plates. Royal 4A)., cioUi^ 

£\ lis. 6d. 

HAND-BOOK OF THE LAWS OF STORMS, being a Digest of 
the principal Facts of Revolvbg Storms, for the use of Commanders 
in her Majesty's Navy and the Mercantile Marine ; Illustrated with 
numerous Woodcuts. By WiUiam Radcliffe Birt, Esq., author of the 
" Hurricane Guide,'' (fee., &c. Demy 800., cloth • • Ss. Od* 

LEES' LAWS OF SHIPPING AND INSURANCE, with a copious 
Appendix, containing the existing Statutes, Custom-house and Pilots' 
Regulations, Forms of Deeds and Writs, and adapted to the present 
Mercantile Marine Law. By James Lees, Esq., author of '' A 
Manual for Shipmasters." Seventh edition. Crown 800., cloth IDs. 6d. 

LEES' MANUAL FOR SHIPMASTERS, in a Series of Letters 
addressed to them on their Qualifications, Duties, Powers, Responsi- 
bilities, <&c., arising from the different situations in which they may be 
placed during the course of a voyage. A new edition, greatiy enlarged 
and improved, and adapted to the present state of the British Mercantile 
Blarine Law. By James Lees, Esq., author of '^ The Laws of Shipping 
and Insurance," (fee. Crown 800., cloth . . .68. Od. 



TBLISHED BY GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 82, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
AMD 51, SOUTH OASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 



OXJB GOLD COLONIES ; a Manual of the Progress of Gold-Digging, 
Cattle-Bearing, Corn-Growing, Sheep-Breeding and Mining, in the 
three chief Proyinces of Anstralia; with an authenticated Map of 
Australia, and intelligence of the latest date* By John Capper, 
F.B.A.S. CrotonSvo.f fancy hoards • . • .28. 6d. 

BJESEABCHES IN THE SOLAB BEALM. By W. M. Higgins. 
Foolscap 800., cbtA • . • • • • 28. 6d. 

SEAMAN'S MEDICAL GUIDE, (THE) in Preserving the Health 
of a Ship's Crew : containing Plain Directions for the Use of the 
Medicines in the Cure of Diseases, &c., with full Instructions for the 
Treatment of Fractures and Dislocations, Illustrated by numerous 
Engravings ; the best Method of restoring Suspended Animation from 
Drowning, <fi:c., with a complete Index of Contents ; comprising also 
the Admiralty Scale ot Medicines. Ninth edition. Foolscap ^vo^y 
chth •••••••• 28. 6d* 

SEAMAN'S MEDICAL COMPANION TO THE GOVEBNMENT 
MEDICINE-CHEST, containing Directions for the Uhc of the 
Medicines, with full Instructions for the Treatment of Diseases and 
Accidents, &c. ; with the Admiralty Scale of Medicines. Sixth edition, 
ISiito., stiff cover • • • • • • Is. Od. 

SMALL'S VETEBINABY TABLET, being. a concise Account of the 
Diseases of Horses, Cattle, and Dogs, with their Cause, Symptoms, 
and Cure ; to which are added numerous yaiuable Becipes. Mounted 
on cloth and m case • • • • • • 28. 6d« 

SPEED'S TABLES FOB ASCEBTAINING THE WEIGHT OF 
CATTLE, CALVES, SHEEP, AND HOGS, BY MEASUBE. 
By William Speed, author of *' An Easy Guide to Land Measure." 
Foolscap 800., cloth • • • • . Is. 6d. 

THE PHYSICIAN IN EMEBGENCY, AND MEDICINE-CHEST 
DISPENSATOBY. New edition. Foolscap Soo., doth, giU edges l8.ed. 

<< WHAT SHALL I TEACH NEXT ?*' a Series of Subjects tot 
Lessons in Beligious Elnowledge, Beading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Grammar, Geography, and Dictation, for Four Yeahs, progressiyely 
arranged in Daily Portions, and adapted for Public or Priyate Tuition. 
By W. C. Sparrow, Certificated Teacher of the First Class ; Master of 
the Earl of Derby's School, Knowsley. Crown 890., cloth • Is. 6d. 

PUBLISHED BT GEORGE PHIUP A SON, 32, FLEET STREET, LOKDON 
AND 61, SOUTH CASTLE STREET, UVEBPOOL. 



PHIUPS' PROGEESSIVE SERIES 



ov 






WITB ENaBAVED HEAD LINES, 

▲BBAXGID AND WBITTBN BT 

ALEIAKDEB STEWAET, TEACHEB OF WEIUNG; 



POST AND LARGE POST SERIES. 
1 Initiatobt Exxbcxskb 

Alvhabst nr Pboobbssivb Obpxb 

Shobt Wobdb 

Labob Habd 

Labob abd Bouvd Hahds 

bouhd h4hd 

IBTBODUOTZOB TO SHALL HaBD 

8 BouvB ASJ> Small Haxdb 

9 Bkall Hak) 

10 Labob, Boubd, ab» Small Haxsb 

11 L&sxBB' Small Habd 

U SBT or OOMMBBOAL Sbbtbhcbb 



3 

4 
6 

e 

7 



FOOLSCAP SERIES. 

1 Ihitxatoby Exbboisbs 

a ALPBABBT IK Pboobbssxtb Olu. 

8 Shobt Wobdb 

4 L&BOB Hand 
4^ Tbxt Habd 

5 Labob and Bound Habdb 

6 Bound Hand 

7 iNTBODUCnON TO SMALL HAND 

7^ Intb»ductobt Boob— -Labob, Bousb 
AND Small Hands 

8 Bound and Small Handb 

9 Small Hand 

10 Labob, Bound, and Small Hums 
10| Labob, Tbxt, Bound, A Small Haxss 

11 Ladibs' Small Hand 

13 oommbboial small hand 

18 FlOUBBB 

14 Intboductobt Book vob 

15 Ladibb' Anoulab Hand— Fibbt Book 



GlBLB 



The ftttention of Teoohen, and thote interdsted in Education, is respectftxUj directed 
to these Copy Books as being superior, in all respects, to otheas hitherto published. 

The several departments of Writingf Engraving, and Printing have been executed b 
the best manner, and the Paper selected will be found to be of a quality espedaUj adapted 
to the purpose, and made expressly for this Series. 

The Publishers have alsQ kept in view the necessity of combining eheofneu iaprue 
with exeeUmee in quality, and have, therefore, fixed as low a price for their Copy Books 
a 8 that ehaxged for the inferior descriptions hitherto sold. 



JPHnted on fine Cream Wave flaper, 

PHILIPS' SERIES OF COPY SLIPS, 

ABBANGED ANP WBITTEN BY ALEXANDEB STEWABT. 



1 Sbobt Wobdb 

2 Lasok Hand 
8 Bound Hand 



4 Intbodugtzon to Small Hand 

6 Small Hand 

6 Ladzbb' Small Hand 



PUBLISHED BY GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32, FLEET 8TBEET, LONDON 
AND W, SOUTH CASTLE STEEET, LIYEBPOOL. 



PHILIPS' SERIES 

or 

LARGE SCHOOL-SOOM MAPS; 

SIZE— 6 FEET 8 BT 4 FEET « INCHES, 

With the Physical Features boldly and distinctly delineated^ and 
the Political Boundaries carelolly coloured* 

CONSTRUCTED BY WILLIAM HUOHBS, P.E.a.S. 



List of the Haps. 

THE WORLD, in Hemispheres. 
EUROPE NORTH AMERICA 

ASIA SOUTH AMERICA 

AFRICA ENGLAND & WALES 



SCOTLAND 

IRELAND 

PALESTINE. 



Price of each Map, fnounted on MoUers and vamisked, IGs. 



Philips' Series of Large Sixpenny Maps, 74 kinds. 

Size, full sheet imperial, 22 x 27 inches. Carefully coloured, 
and with the recent discoveries. 



Philips' Series of Shilling Maps, 74 kinds. 

Printed on superfine paper, and accurately coloured. 



Philips' Series of Classical, Historical, and Scrip- 
tural Maps, illustrating the Ancient Classics, Historians, and 
Poets. Size — 29x23 inches. Engraved in the best style, 
beautifully printed on superfine paper^ and carefully coloured. 
86 kinds. Price Is. 6d. each. 



Philips' Series of Fonrpenny Maps. 

Imperial 4 to. Drawn and engraved in the best style, and 
from the most authentic sources. Edited by William 
HuaHBS, F.E.G.S. 54 kinds, beautifully printed in coloui's. 



Philips' Series of Penny and !Pi7openny Maps. 

52 kinds. Imperial 4to. Price Id. each, plain; 2d. each, 
coloured. 



London : Published by Grorgb Philip & Son, 32 Fleet Street; 
^ and 51 South Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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PHILIPS' SERIES 



OTTTLINE MAPS, 

Correspoadmg in aze with "Philips' Comprehensive 
School Atlas, for the Use of Schools and for Private 
Tuition. Printed on fine Drawing Paper. Price 3d. 



PHILIPS' SEEIE8 



BLANK PROJECTIONS, 

With the Lines of Latitude and Longitude, corre- 
sponding in size with " Phihps' Comprehensive School 
Atlas," and intended for the Use of Students learning 
to construct Maps, Printed on Drawing Paper. Price 
3d. each. 



Uft a the Ontltu II 

1 Bsstern Hemtepbera 

2 Western Hemisphere 
8 World, on Meceator's P: 

jection — Donble Map 
4 Bnnipa 
6 Folicical Hap of the BritM 



e Englaad and Wale* 

7 Saillaud 

8 IreUnd 
i FrBDM.inDepartaienCajWitii 

GoiBica 

10 Dennurk, wiQi Iceland and 

Faroe lalea 

11 Kubus in Europe 

12 minor SUtes of Qemumj 

13 Aaatria 



17 TurkejinBaropeandOreece 
13 Asia 

19 Tarke; in Asi& 

20 India 

21 Anitralia and Kev Zealand 

22 New South Wales, Victoria, 

and the Settled FortioaB 
of Soath Australia 

23 Afric* 

24 North Ameiioa 

25 United States 

23 Canada, and the Adjoin- 
ing Frovincei of mrLh 




